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the Ninth he overthrows the exclusive claims of the rich and 
the rcibeper. 

41. nal rw’ dxew dwoplay. See above on 1275 b 34. 

42. xy. ‘Ipsum xd» non sequente ed ita usurpatur ut a simplice 
sai Vix distinguatur’ (Bon. Ind. 41a 36, where instances of this 
are given). 

tods yap wohdods x.7.. Aristotle here probably remembers Hom. 
IL 13. 237, 

Evucepra 8 dpery wéhes dtp mai pda Avypie. 
1281 b. L ocwov8atos dvfp. See vol. i p. 293. 

Spes stands in opposition to S» éxacrés dorw ob cxovdaios drip. 
Compare its use in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 12, xal yap éy rais pd socoupsévan 
nowy éxipéderav dperis eloiv Sues revés ol ebdoxipourres nal Soxotrres elvas 
éxvcxets, and in De Part. An. 1. 5. 645 7 8qq., in both which pas- 
sages the opposition is of a similarly indirect character. 

3. éxelvev, ‘the Few Best.’ . 

ob ds dxacroy. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 132. 

oloy rd cuppopyrd Seinva u.t.d. Cp. c. 15. 12868 29, Somep 
driacis ovpipopyris xodMew ysis wal dsdje: Hesiod, Op. et Dies 
122 8q.: St. Jerome, Epist. 26, ¢. 4. 

4. woddév ydp Svrev «.1.X., ‘for each of them, numerous as they 
are, may have a share of virtue and prudence, and the Many, when 
they have come together, just as they become one man with many 
feet and many hands and many senses, may likewise become one 
man with many excellences of character and intelligence.’ Supply 
fpdéxeras from 1 with Zyew, 4. “Aperis nal Gpovncews is taken up by 
va §6n xal rip Sdvoay, 7. For oveedbdvrav, where cured bdvras might 
have been used (it is the reading of some of the less good MSS.), 
see notes on 13 and 1335 b 19, and cp. De Gen. An. 2. 6. 744.8 
1g sqq. and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 4. 319 b 10 sqq. As to the gain 
of having many eyes, ears, hands, and feet, see c. 16. 1287 b 
26sqq. The Lacedaemonians dedicated a statue of Apollo with 
four hands and four ears, as he had appeared to the combatants in 
a battle near Amyclae (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 
22: 2. 264); the Erinnys is conceived by Sophocles (Electr. 488) 
as having many hands and feet; we read of beings like Geryon 
(see vol. i. p. 256, note 5, and Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Laws 
795C); and Aristotle imagines the same multiplicity extended to 
moral and intellectual gifts. He perhaps remembers in the passage 
before us Aristoph. Ran. 675 Didot, 


3. 11. 12816 41—1281 b 7. ats 


Moiva, xopiv lepiv dxiBnts ual INT dni rippw dodde ends, 

roy sodts SWopérg aby Sydox, ob coplas — 

puplas xdbqvros. | 
Compare also Eurip. Bacch. 359 Bothe (427 Dindorf), 

copay 8 dxiya» xpaxida dpa re sepocay wapd Gerar 

rs windos 3 rz rb Gavddrepow 

érSpuoe xpyral re, réde ros Adyous ds, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 4. 3. 21, where Chrysantas says that the mounted 
horseman gets the advantage of his horse’s ears and eyes as well 
as his own, and thus comes to be something better than a centaur, 
for a centaur has only two eyes and two ears. The thought that 
the Many gathered in an assembly become, as it were, one man 
recurs in 6 (4). 4. 12928 11 8qq- Plato -had already (Rep. 
493 A sqq.) compared the Many under these circumstances to 
a Opdppa péya xal loxvpdy, but had regarded the opinions of this 
great creature, whether on questions of drawing, or music, or 

politics (493 D), as the reverse of wise, and the Sausage-seller in 


the Equites of Aristophanes (752 sqq. Didot) finds the Athenian 


Demos far cleverer at home than in the Pnyx (cp. Demosth. Prooem. 
14. p- 1427). On the other hand, bodies of men acting as a whole 
have sometimes been credited by good observers with a superiority 
to the individuals composing them taken singly. Thus ‘Canning 
used to say that the House of Commons as a body had better 
taste than the man of best taste in it, and I am very much inclined 
to think that Canning was right’ (Letter of Lord Macaulay, 
Feb. 1831: Life and Letters, 1. 174), ‘The quick and correct 
feeling of the House of Commons as a body is very striking ’ (Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe in 1820: Life by S. Lane-Poole, 1. 294). 
The House of Commons, it is true, is a more or less picked 
assembly. Compare, however, also Plin. Epist. 7. 17. 10, opinor, 
quia in numero ipso est quoddam magnum conlatumque consilium, 
quibusque singulis iudicii parum, omnibus plurimum. 

7. 1rd On xai thy Sidvoray. For the distinction between ra $4_ 
and 4 &dvzoa, which evidently repeats dperjjs xal Gporioews, 4, Bonitz 
(Ind. 185 b 61) compares § (8). 2. 1337 2 38 sq. 

83 xal xpivovow Gpevov x.7.d., ‘hence’ (i.e. because they possess 
as a Whole these manifold excellences of character and intelligence) 
‘the Many [not only are better than the Few, but] also judge better 
both works of music and works of the poets.’ Socrates was of 
a different opinion (Diog. Laert. 3. 42: 3. §), and Plato also (Rep. 
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493 A sqq.: Laws 670 B, yedotos yap & ye wodis Sydoe fyovperos 
ixavis ytyrooxey 1S re ebdppocrov nal eSpvOpor rai py, and yoo A- 
yor B). Aristotle here (speaking to some extent aporetically) 
echoes the compliments which it was the fashion for comic poets to 
shower on their audiences (Cratin. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 51: Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 192), 

xaip, & pty dxpedyedus spire, rais éwlSdas, 

Tis hperépas codias xpiris dprre wévree, 

10. adda rodry x.1.X., ‘but it is just in this that men of complete 

excellence differ from each individual of the Many.’ I follow 
Vict. Giph. Bern. and Sus. in my rendering of dadépovew. Sepulv. 


’ Lamb. and Welldon render it ‘are superior to,’ but the former 


rendering suits 16 sq. and 19 sq. better. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
484 sqq.: compare the picture drawn of Theaetetus in Theaet. 
144 A sq.) that there was an union of many great qualities in 
the philosophic nature, and Aristotle says the same thing of the 
oxovdaios. For of oxovdaio: ray dedpay cp. Isocr. De Antid. § 316, 
roig xadots xdyabouw raw dvdpae. 

1L. Somep x.7.X., ‘as indeed men say that beautiful persons 
differ from those who are not beautiful and pictures done by art 
from the original objects.” For other instances of the chiasmus 
which we note in Seep, 11—dAnOwey, 13, see note ON 1277 8 
31. For rév diyéwdr, cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 & 19, ras dnbwis 
dione. Sus.* (Note 566: Sus.‘, 1. p. 399) has already referred 
to the remark addressed by Socrates to Parrhasius in Xen. Mem. 
3 10. 3, and Vict. and Giph., followed by many others, to the 
mode in which Zeuxis obtained the ideal of womanly beauty 
which he depicted in his Helen. See Brunn, Geschichte der 
griech. Kiinstler 2. 80, 88 (referred to by Vahlen and Sus.), and 
Overbeck, Antiken Schriftquellen Nos. 1667-9, where Cic. De 
Invent. 2. 1. 3 is quoted, tum Crotoniatae publico de consilio 
virgines unum in locum conduxerunt et pictori, quam vellet, 
eligendi potestatem dederunt. IIe autem quinque delegit . . . 
Neque enim putavit omnia quae quaerseret ad venustatem in 
corpore uno se reperire posse ideo quod nihil simplici in genere 
omnibus ex partibus perfectum natura expolivit. 

13. dxel nexwpropdrew ye, ‘since if we conceive them’ (ie. ra 
curyypiva els ev) ‘to be separated from each other. Here, as often 
elsewhere (see above on 1254 b 34), deal... ye ‘justifies what 
precedes by pointing out what would result if the contrary were 


3. 11. 1281 b 10—18. aay 


the case.” As to the genitive absolute cexapcopévev, see Bonitz on 
. Metaph. A. 9. 990 b 14, voce vs Gbaperros. ‘QOmissi in genitivis 
absolutis subiecti exempla ex Aristotele congessit Waitz ad Hermen. 
10. 19 b 37, ex aliis scriptoribus Kriiger, Gr. Gr. § 47. 4, 3. Usur- 
pantur autem genitivi absoluti, cum per leges grammaticas videatar 
participium ad nomen quoddam ipsius enunciati primarii referen- 
dum fuisse (vociv rs POapévros idem quod voi» rz Pbapér), quo maiore 
vi participium, seiunctum illud ab enunciatione primaria, pronun- 
cietur, cf. Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 561, KriigerL 1 § 47.4,2. Exempla 
Aristotelica contulit Waitz ad An. Pr. 2. 4. 57. 33. Thus in the 
passage before us xeyepiopevoy might well have taken the place of 
xexopopéver, and this reading is actually given by Ir and in 
a blundered form by M8, but xexepiopéver is certainly right. Waitz 
on De Interp. 10. 19 b 37 compares among other passages Probl. 
35- 4- 966 a 1, ra cepara Ocyyardoray Wuyeasrdrepa iors rou Oépovs § row 
xyes: see also Bon. Ind. 149 b 37 8qq. 

15. ef pév ody x.t.X. Mév od» here introduces a slight qualification 
of what has been said (see above on 1252 b 27 sqq. and 1253 8 10): 
_ itis answered by aAdd, 20. For xepi sdvra dqyon nal wepi wav sfbos, 

cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 12, éx rot Sipow nat rou wAnbove, and other 
passages in which the two words are used in much the same sense, 
e. g. 8 (6). 1. 1317 2 24 Sq. and 8 (6). 4.1319 2 198g. The almost 
tautological repetition is for the sake of emphasis (see notes on 
1323 b 29 and 1325 b 10). Aristotle probably remembers a remark 
of Socrates recorded in Diog. Laert. 2. 34, spés rd ote dfedoyor 
adnbos Epacxe (Zoxparys) Spotoy ef rig rerpddpaxpow ty arodonpd{ev rie 
dx riey roLovTev vapdy ds Sdéxipor dwod8exorro, and see vol. i, p. 256, note 1. 

18. For v} Ala see above on 1281 a 14. 

éviwy, sc. &jper, and SO Eror, 20, 

& yap adrds x.1.X,, ‘for [if we claimed that every kind of demos 
possesses this superiority over the Few Good,] the same argument 
would hold in the case of brutes also, [which is absurd:] and yet 
what difference is there, so to speak, between some kinds of demos 
and brutes?’ Aristotle refers in do: especially to cases in which 
the demos is composed of Bavavoos dyopaios and Oyres, and is therefore 
of a servile type (cp. 1282 a 15, a» 9 rd wAndos py Alay dvipaxctates, 
and 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 24 sqq.). The Advavoos and the 6s have been 
ranked with slaves in c. 4. 1277 a 37 8qq., and the slave comes very 
near to the brute (1. 5. 1254 b 24 8qq.). The Many had been 
compared to brutes by Heraclitus (Fragm. 111, quoted above on 
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1281 a 40), by Plato (Rep. 496 C sq.), and by Aristotle himself 
(Eth. Nic. 1.3. 1095 b 19 8q.). 

ZL 8d nal thy wpérepow elpnpdyny dwoplay Aécaer Ey Tug Bd 
tovrey x.t.d. The question referred to is that raised in c. 10. 
1281 a 11, ri det rd xipcoy elvar ris wiews. Isocrates had already 
declared for a similar solution of the question (Areopag. § 26, de &4 
currépwe eimeiv, dxeivos Sceyvexdres foay Ens Oct vie piv Saqpew Soxep 
ropavroy xakkordvas tas dpyds xal xodd{ew rots dfayaprdévesras nal xpivew 
wep raw dudwByroupévey, rots 82 cxodgy dyew Iuvapéivovs ual Bice 
ixaviy xexrnpévous imipedciobas tay cower, Gowep olzéras ... naires wise 
dy rig evpo ravrns BeBasorépay § Siucaiorépay Sqponparlay, res Tove pd» 
' Suvarerdrovs éxl rae wpdfas xabiordons, abrae 82 rovres tiv dqpor 
xuptor wocovons;). Half the interest of the chapter before us lies in 
this, that in it Aristotle supports the views of Isocrates against 
those of his master Plato. There are no doubt some expressions 
in the passage just quoted of which Aristotle would not approve ; 
he would also, it would seem, wish the magistracies to be in the 
hands of the Few Best rather than of of exoAgy dye Suvdpevos nal Bice 
ixavdy xexrnpévor, though this is not quite clear, for in 1283 a 31 3q. 
he connects the émeueis of 1282. 26 with the possession of high 
property-qualifications. 

24. Sco pire aod a7... For the omission of dei» see 
Vahlen on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7, where Eth. Nic. 6.13. 1144 b §, «al 
yap Sixaos xai codponxoi xal drBpeios cal rDAa Zyopen ebbis dx yever§s, is 
compared among other passages. For dfiepa Zyovesw dpergs pyder, 
‘ possess no ground of claim in respect of virtue,’ cp. 3. 5. 1264 b 
' 8 sqq. and Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 33, pydd Ean dperis 
Spodoyouperoy dfleopa nal dd fq. 

25. 73 pév ydp xt. If we supply dieser dy rig elves with ob« 
aogadés from Avcaer d ris, 22, we shall thus‘be able to explain the 
infinitives ddixeiy d&» (which Sus., following Rassow, would alter into 
Gdixeiw avdyxn) and dyaprdvey. Aristotle is still expressing the views 
which the imaginary rs of 22 might entertain. See notes on 12598 
39 and1280a 27. Vahlen, Beitrage zu Aristot. Poet.1. 51, explains 
these infinitives as ‘dependent on the thought contained in what 
precedes,’ and refers to Waitz on Hermen. 19a 23. The strong 
language here used as to the ddpociryg and dduia of the Many as 
individuals recalls the language of the Persian Megabyzus in Hdt. 3. 
Sr, dpidov yap dypniov otdéy dors dfuverérepow obdd bBpotérepor, and 
that of Plato in Rep. 496 C sq., where pavia and dducia are ascribed 
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to them ; Aristotle himself, if he were expressing his own views, 
would perhaps use milder terms. 

28. 7d 82 pi) peradsBdvar pydd perdxew GoPepéy. Supply dpyie 
with peraddéyaz and peréyew, and elva: with GoSepé>. For the risks 
attending the presence in a Greek State of many drys see [Xen.]} 
Rep. Ath. 3. 12sq. and Plut. Ages. c. 30. Cp. also 2. 12.12748 
17, 82 yap rovrov (i.e. rod ras dpxds alpeioOa nal ebbiwew) xipwos de 
6 Sipos 8ovdos dy ely nal woddpwe, and 3. 15.1286 b 18 sqq. 

SL delweras Sh x.7.A. For 1d Bovdeverbas nal xpivev, cp. c. 1. 
1275 b 18, dpxns Bovdevrucjs fj xperexys, Where xperucgs = dcxacrunys, a8 
appears from 1275 b 16, rd BovdeverOas xa diadfew. Hence rd xpivew 
in the passage before us probably means ‘judging,’ but as Aristotle 
is speaking of functions exercised by the whole demos gathered in 
one assembly, and not broken up into a number of dicasteries, he 
must refer to the judicial functions which fell to the popular assem- 
bly (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 3 sqq.). When the holders of magistracies 
are said in 6 (4). 1§. 1299 a 25 Sqq. BovdkeverOas wept rede cal xpivew 
xal émsrdrreay, the word xpivew is used in a different sense. In 
saying that, if the éA«Sepo: are excluded from the greatest offices, 
the only remaining course is to give them rights of deliberating 
and judging, Aristotle forgets that it would be possible to admit 
them to minor offices, a course suggested by him under certain 
circumstances in 7 (§). 8. 1309a 27 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 1320b 
II 8qq. 

82. Idhwv. Cp. 2.12. 12744 15-31, "AO. Hod. c. 9, and Plut. Solon, 
c.18. As Solon gave the assembly no more power than this, it is 
difficult to understand why he took the trouble to institute a Boulé 
of 400 to aid it in the performance of these light duties. Aristotle 
points out in 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq. the risks besetting oligarchies in 
which oby o&ros clpcivras ras dpyds d£ dy ol dpyovrés clow. Was not 
the Solonian constitution exposed to similar risks? Contrast with 
Solon’s policy that of the founder or founders of the Lacedae- 
monian Ephorate; this great office was made accessible to all 
the citizens. It is possible that Solon legislated on this subject 
in intentional opposition to them. The passage before us reads as 
if Solon was the first to give the right of electing magistrates to 
13 wdndos réy sohiré» at Athens, If this is Aristotle’s meaning, we 
must suppose that in 2. 12. 1273b 41 sqq., where he says that 
Solon found the magistrates already appointed by election, he 
means that, though they were thus appointed before Solon’s time, 
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they were not elected by the people. On the question whether 
Aristotle’s statements as to Solon here and in 1282 a 2g sqq. and 
2. 12.1274 215 sqq. are reconcilable with "Ad. Mod. c. 8, rae 
Gpyts éwoinee (Sc. 6 draw) cAnperds dx xpoxplres, [e}ts [dado }ry ape- 
xpivee raw Guiéy xpolxpuwev 8 cle rous dvyvia Apyovras ixdory dixa, nai 
rou ros] é[wex}Ajpouw (or xad [x] rot{res ded }gpove), Gilbert (Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 136.1) and Busolt 
(Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 275. 1) take opposite views, the former thinking 
that they are and the latter that they are not. To me the latter 
view seems to be the true one. 

tiv Gur tivés vopolerdy. Hippodamus allowed the demos in 


~ his ideal State the right of electing the magistrates (2. 8. 12682 


11), but (so Aristotle thinks) excluded the cultivators and artisans 
from the most important offices (1268 a 20 sqq.). In some oligar- 
chies the demos, though excluded from office, had the right of 
electing the magistrates (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 8qq.). 

térrovew axl re ras dpyatpeciag x.7.A. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 151, 
éml 32 rds apdfas od rérrovot, vopiforres rovray piv ot adduor ay 
émorarjoa «.7.d. (Liddell and Scott s. v. récoe ii 1). Aristotle 
speaks here as if to give the Many the right of electing the magis- 
trates was equivalent to giving them deliberative authority; he 
distinguishes the two things, however, in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq. 
As to éxi re wr.d, see note on 12848 365. 

84. xard pévas. See vol. i. p. 257, note 2, and cp. Plato, Polit. 
292 B, xara xpéras. The expression probably includes magis- 
tracies administered by Boards in addition to those held by single 
individuals. 

85. For the order of the words in ixaryhy alc@qow see note on 
12758 33. 

pryvipevos tots BeArions, cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 b 20, Bovdetoorras yap 
Badriov xows Bovievdpevos xdvres, & piv Sqpos pera rév youplyer, obro: bi 
pera rov wAnbove. Dr. Arnold has already compared the passage 
before us with Thuc. 6. 18. 6, where Alcibiades says, xal sopicare 
pedrnra péy xal yipas dvev GAnrev pydiy dvwacba, Suov 84 ré re Haider 
cal rd pécoy nal rd wdew dxpPis dy Evyxpabiy pdduor av loyiew. See 
also above on 1276b 37. 

36. 4 ph xaSapd spoof. Food in a more or less raw state,. 
standing in need of some further working-up to fit it for consump- 
tion, is termed ‘impure food’ in De Gen. An. 1. 20. 728 a 26, Zore 


yap ra xaropyma oxippa ob xabapdy Grd Bedpevow dpyacias, Sowep tv rH 
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Sept Tous Kapzous yexice, Sray JF pyre digrapéry (Sayrrypévy Z, followed 
by Aubert and Wimmer, ‘ sifted through,’ from darréa), iveors pév 
4 tpopy, detras 8 épyacias wpés raw ndbapow 3d cal peyropévg éxcivy piv 
TH youg, arn 8é xabapg rpody, % pév yerrG, 4 84 rpépe. Cp. De Gen. 
An. 1. 18.7254 14, ris per obv xpérns tpodas weplrrapa Gidypa cal 
ef re Do rowwiror nai yap rd GAtypua ris xpyoinow rpodzs wepirrepd 
€or” anpeioy & Gre ptyvopevoy tpopy xabapg tpépe xal wovoves xarava- 
Xioxeraz, In Athen. Deipn. 109 c a xabapis dpros, or ‘loaf of pure 
meal,’ is opposed to a ovyxosiords pros, or ‘loaf of unbolted ’ (i. e- 
‘unsifted ’) ‘meal,’ and in Hippocr. De Victus Ratione (vol. i. 
p- 673 Kithn) xaéapd drevpa are opposed to cvyxomsord devpa. 
Aristotle evidently thinks that a large quantity of pure and impure 
food together is more nutritious than a smaller quantity of pure 
food. He was much interested in questions about diet (Plut. Alex. 
C. 8, Soxed Sé pos xal rd Guuarpe "Arefdripy apoorpifpachas paddos 
érépwr “AptororéAns, ob ydp pdvor ti» Oewplay izyaxnoey, GAdG nal vocotow 
€Bonbes rois Pits cal ourérurre Scpaneias turds xai dcairas, ds éx ri 
émtorohév NaBeir Eorw). 

89. wpérny p& is taken up by ravrq» pév obv x.1.d., 128234 23, 
and answered by dAn & éorly dxopévg raurns, 24. Compare with 
this dwopia the remark ascribed to Anacharsis in Plut. Solon, c. § 
sub fin., tpn dé xdxcivo Gavpdfew &Avdyapote dxxrncig sapayerduevos, 
Gre AKyouves pér of codol wap’ “EAAnot, xpivover 34 of apuobeis, and the 
argument ascribed to him in Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. 7. 55-§9. 

41. I have not traced elsewhere the construction worf§oas Syra rhs 
vécou tis wapovons, though Liddell and Scott give téyacbels rov 
tpavparos from Anon. ap. Suid. s.v. ipacdele. 

42. otros 8 dot latpés. Ms* P’ and possibly r add 6 before 
iarpés, but probably wrongly: see above on 1253 b 11 and cp.c. 4. 
12770 15, adrg dpev) wodirov, and 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32. See also 
Bon. Ind. §46 a §1 sqq. 

dpoiws &@ rodro «1.A. We must apparently supply ge. For 
similar omissions of yes see Bon. Ind. 306 a 16 sqq. 

1. ras Gdag euweipiag nal réxyvas. See note on 1297b 20. 1282 a 
The two words are conjoined also in 1, 9. 12574 4 and 8 (6). 3. 
1317 b 21. 

S. tarpds 82 «.7.X., ‘and we give the name of physician to the 
executant, and to the man of directing skill, and thirdly to the 
man who is merely cultivated in the science. For the contrast of 
Sqypsovpyss and adpxerexronxds, cp. Polyb. 8. 9. 2, ‘Iépwros péx xopyyou 
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yeyovéros, dpyiréxrovos 82 xai Snysiovpyou rév dxwonpdrev ’Apyipadovs. 
In 1. 3. 1253 b 38 the dpyeréxres is contrasted with the tsnpérys and 
in Metaph. A. 1.981 a 30 sqq. and b 31 8q. with the yewporiyrys. As 
to & wewa:devpivos sepi tiv riyryvy, Coray compares Plato, Protag. 
312 B, ctasep 9} wapd row ypayzpanwrov dyévere nal xBagicros nal wade- 
rpiBor rovray yap av dkdorny obx éxi rixvy tpabes, Sr Sqysovpyss 
doépevos, GAN’ éxt swasdeig, bs riv licrqy cal riv Devbepow zpése, and 
Bonitz (Ind. 558a 4), De Part. An. 1. 1. 6394 1, wept sacar Ocupiar 
re xai pebodor, Spoiws raxeworépay re xul riperépay, dio alvovras rpderes 
tis Efews elvar, Sy viv pév éxvorgpyy tov xpdyparos cakes Exes sposeye- 

pevaw, rv 8 oloy xadeiay rad’ wewaWevpivey yip dors xara vpéeon vb 
” Sivacbas xpivas eboréxes rl radios § jp) codes dwodidectw 5 Aéyur, 

4. eloi ydp x.7.4. See critical note on 12824 5. 

7. thy alpeow, ‘the election’ of magistrates and other masters of 
an art, as well as the review of their conduct. 

8. xai yap 73 AidoGar dpi u.7.2, ‘for choosing rightly also [no 
less than judging rightly] is the work of those who know the 
particular science or art. The force of «ai is here retained in «a 
yip. Compare the remarks of Cicero in Pro Plancio 3. 7 and 4. 9g. 

10. af ydp «.1.X., ‘for if in the case of some kinds of work and 
some arts some non-scientific persons also do share in the ability to 
make a good choice, they do not do so in a higher degree than the 
scientific.’ Supply rot Aécbas dpbie with perfyoves. Coray, followed 
by Bekk.®*, would read of ros in place of of nm, but of r: seems to be 
right here: see Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 70, who remarks, ‘hoc 
videtur praemittendum esse, obros ita distare ab obr:, ut illud senten- 
tiam restringi significet, cum ri ad ed addito nihil aliud nisi 
particulae negantis vis prematur. See also Bon. Ind. §39b 
18 sqq. The passage before us was perhaps present to the 
memory of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in De Thucyd. iud 4, 
ob82 yap ras "Awe\os cui Zedfidor nal Lpurcyévove an rae Drow 
ypaddar risv diavopacpives réyvas ol pd ras atric Torres dxeivane dperés 
xpivay xexeduvrar obbd ra Sediov nal TloAvedcirow xal Mupevos ipys el 
pa) rpdsxovros Snssovpyol d& yap Aéyay, Srs soMiSv Epyur oly Frrav roe 
rexvlrov xpiris 6 ery. . 

15. ay § 73 wAsOos ph law drvBpawo8dSes. In a passage of the 
Laws (7o1 A) which Aristotle probably has before him here Plato 
had said that the Ocarpoxparia which sprang up at Athens after the 
Persian War would have mattered less if the demos had consisted 
of Dedbepos ardpes, 
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18. wept dviwy, sc. rexyver, Aristotle would not say this of 
geometry, for instance. 

pévoy & wofoas. See critical note. 

20. adda nai B&Aroy x.7.d. Cp. Plato, Rep. 601 D, obxoty dper} 
kal xdAXos xa) dpOdrne éxdorov oxevous xal (gov xal mpdfews ov apis Deo 
te ray xpeiay dori apis hy by Exacroy ¥ wexompévoy § sepuxtss Ovre. 
TlohA} Gpa dvdyxy roy xpcpevoy exdory dureipérards re eivat nai dyyehow 
yiyresOu rp woutR ola ayabs § xaxdh wou dy rH xpecig @ xpyrar elow ° 
athyrns mov atrdowmag éfayyeAci wept r&v atAay of dy innperdcw dv 
rip atdety, nal dmerdges otovs 86 roeiy 6 8° Uanperqoe, and Cratyl. 390. 
Yet if the user is a better judge of the excellence of some articles 
than the maker, it does not follow that some users are not better 
judges than others. 

22. nal Ooivny & Sarrupiw ad’ ody 6 sheet For the thought 
see vol. i. p. 258, note 1. Cp. also Alexis, Fragm. Aivos (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 444), 

: cal téy pep erorpuey woAU 
pesediad éorw ovvorods, és Soxss 
$ xpopévos, rev 8 dyowosy Swoxperne. 

25. Soxet a x.t.A. This probably refers to Plato, Laws 945 B 
sqq.: see vol. i. p. 258. 

26. af 8 cubuva: x.r.d. Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 25, rd deadler 
mdyras xai cx xdvray nal wep xdvrev } wept réy aiclorev cal rep 
peyiorer cal ray xupwrdrey, oloy rept elOurésy x.t.2. 

27. domep efpynrat, in 1281 b 32. 

28. As to rots Sipors and 4 éxxAyola, see above on 1276 b 7. 

29. xaito: «.1.d. introduces a proof that members of the assem- 
bly, etc., are ¢aido: (26). So much mixed up is the conception of 
davdérys and éxeixeca with wealth and poverty. It is here implied that 
the Boulé is not une of ai péyoras dpxai, whereas in 8 (6). 8. 133222 
30-b 17 it is grouped with the offices of stratégus and euthynus 
and logistés and counted among the most important magistracies. 
Notwithstanding what is said here, a high property-qualification 
was sometimes required for membership of the assembly, and 
sometimes none at all (6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq.). At Athens no one 
could be a member of the Boulé or the Heliaea till he was thirty 
years of age (Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., pp. 265, 392), but Aristotle would perhaps regard this as 
4 Tuxovea jxia, We read of Solon in °Aé, Hod. c. 7, ras plev od]» 
dpxas daivesper Gpxeuw ex: revraxociopedipvey xai inxtav cal (evytrév, rots 
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éyvéa Gpyovras xai vous rapias... rois O¢ rd Oyrixde redovow dxxdrgoias 
xai Sxarrapioy peré8ace pdvor. Solon, in fact, required the rapies rae 
’"AOnvas to be Pentacosiomedimni, and the law was the same in 
Aristotle’s day, but it was no longer observed (’A6. Tok. c. 47 inif.: 
c. 7 sub fin.: c. 8.17). It does not appear that there was any 
property-qualification for the office of stratégus at Athens, for the 
stratégi are said to be elected ‘from all’ (Gilbert, ibid. p. 230). 

83. xai trait’, i.e. the giving of greater powers to men possessed 
of a small property-qualification only and youthful in years than to 
men possessed of a high property-qualification, no less than the 

_ giving to unskilled persons of the right to elect magistrates and to 
review their conduct in office. 

836. pépidy dor todrev, ‘is only a part of these.’ For the sup- 
pression of ‘only’ cp. c. 9. 12814 9, c. 11. 1282 b 4, and c. 15. 
1286 b 8, and see notes on 1336 b 26, 13404 34, and 12928 332. 

Adyw 82 pépioy x.r.A. This explanation seems unnecessary, but 
see above on 1277 b 37 and below on 1282 b 39. See also 
Vahlen on Poet. 13. 1453 2 4. 

40. wdyrey todtev, i.e. the members of the demos, the Boulé, 
and the dicastery. 

73 tév nal’ iva xal nas’ dlyous x.7.A. Cp. c. 5. 1278b 4, «vpus 
§ xa airdy § per’ Droy ris ray cower émipedelas, 

1282 b. L 4 82 apdry AcxOeioa dwopia, i.e. the discussion on the dropla 
raised in c. 10. 1281 a 11, ri dei rd xipsor elvas rye widcos. This 
discussion has made it clear that the check of. law is necessary 
to prevent the Many or the Few committing injustice, and that 
law must be just law if it is to do this. 

4. wepi rodrwr, ‘only about those things’ (see above on 12824 36). 

éfaSuvarotew, ‘are wholly unable.’ 

7. 13 wdhas SramopnOdy, i.e. ri dei rd xipiow elvas tee wécws. 

&. da ydp a.7.X, ‘but it must needs be also that as the 
constitutions [to which laws belong] are bad or good and just 
or unjust, so the laws also are the same—this, however, is clear 
that the laws must be adjusted to the constitution, [not the con- 
stitution to the laws|—but if this is so, it is evident that laws 
in accordance with the normal constitutions must necessarily 
be just and laws in accordance with the deviation-forms not just.’ 
For the view that laws vary with constitutions, cp. Plato, Laws 
714 Bsq. Cp. also 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 13, spés yap ras wodcreiag rovs 
yopous bei ribecOas xal ridevras mdvres, GAN’ ob ras wod:reias xpos Tots 
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vépous. Demosthenes insists on this also: see Hug, Studien aus 
dem classischen Alterthum, p. 79, where Demosth. c. Androt. c. 30 
is referred to, dftoy rolvuy, & drdpes "AOnvaicn, nal riv Oivra tiv vépoe 
éferdoas ZAeva, nal GedcacOa Sony spévanav fxoutre év Exacw ols éviba 
vopos rs wodsrelas, nal Sow wepi rovrov paddov dowovdales § wepi res 
wpdyparos avrov ob} ribeig viv yépov, and also Demosth. in Lept. 
CC. 105-109, where the variation of the laws respecting rewards 
under different constitutions is traced. Sus. has already referred 
to Isocr. Areopag. § 14, ravry (i.e. 73 woderelg) mol rots whyous mal 
Tous piropas Kal rove i8uras dvaysaiéy dorw dpoovcba, xal spdérrev 
otros Exdorous olarnep dy ravrny fyaow. El rovre (11), 8c. havepdr dors. 
14 sqq. Aristotle’s inquiries have so far led him to the conclu- C. 13. 
sion that the true supreme authority is to be found in ‘laws in 
accordance with the normal constitutions, and we expect him (see 
vol. i. p. 2g9) to go on and ask what laws are in accordance with 
the normal constitutions, but perhaps he feels that he has not yet 
sufficiently studied how normal or just constitutions should be 
organized, and that till he has done this he cannot decide what 
laws are in accordance with them. At all events, instead of 
asking this question, he makes a new start in the Twelfth 
Chapter and learns from a renewed inquiry into the nature of 
Political Justice, (x) that a just or normal constitution will recog- 
nize in its distribution of power all attributes which contribute 
to the being and well-being of the State, and not one of them 
only, and (2) that under given circumstances the conclusion at 
which he has arrived in favour of the supremacy of law does not 
hold good, and that Justice may require that the State shall be 
ruled not by law, but by the will of an Absolute King supreme 
over all law. To this extent then the conclusion reached at the 
end of c. rr needs to be modified. In teaching that account ought 
to be taken of other things besides virtue in the award of political 
power, and that superiority in virtue alone, unless it is transcen- 
dent, gives no just claim to exclusive political supremacy, Aristotle 
differs from the language held by Plato in Laws 756 E—758 A, and 
especially 757 C, where we read of the nobler of the two kinds of 
loérns (} dAnGeordry xal dplory lodrys), rg piv yap peifom arela, rg 
3 Adrrom opixpérepa viper, pérpa ddovca spis rip abrav hoow ixaripy, 
nai 8) cai repds pellocs per wpds dperiy dei peilovs, rois 82 robrarrior Zyovew 
dperys re xal wa:delas +d wpéwow Exarépos drovtpes xarh Myer tors yap 
83 wov xal rd wosrixdy Hyiy del rovr’ airé, rd Sixasop, He probably has 
VOL. IIL Q 
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also before him Rep. 540 D, dray of ds dyes piidcodes durderas, § 
wrelovs § ele, dy wides yevdpevas, réy piv viv rd Karapornowucy .. . 0 
dpi wept wreicrov womodpercs. nal rag dxd rovrov rysds, piporow 82 cal 
dvayxatéraroy rd Sixaov, xal rovre 3) innperovwris re nal abfovres abréd 
dtacxevepjorovras ray favray wddv, Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 35. 

"Ewel 82 x.7.4. Here begins a long string of protases introduced 
by éxei, which lack an expressed apodosis to take them up: com- 
pare I. 12. 1269 37 8qq. The virtual apodosis perhaps comes 
in 21, soles & loérys «.r.d., unless we supply after rd xowg cuppépor 
‘we shall do well to inquire what the just is.’ Compare Magn. 
Mor. 1. 1. 1182 b 1, ddda phy § ye wolurixd BeArioty Sivayss, Sore rd 
rédos abrijs dy «ly dyabév. For dyabéy (not rd dyad) see Stallbaum 
on Plato, Hipp. Maj. 293E. For pdsora see note on 12628 4. 
That 7d wodsrixdy dyabde is rd dicatow might be guessed from Pol. 3. 
2.1261 a 30, ddeep rd cov rd dynewenorbds cba ras was, taken 
with 1261 b 9, xalros rd ye dxdorow dyable cé{a eacroesr. As to 
wodsriny divayss, ‘al perd Adyou Surdpes idem fere sunt ac réxva: et 
émovnpat, itaque saepe Straus vel coniungitur cum verbis réyvq,. 
éx:oripy vel pro synonymo usurpatur ’ (Bon. Ind. 207 b 4.8qq.). The 
‘three terms are already used in conjunction by Isocrates in Panath. 
$ 30, dwesd) rds réyvas nal ris émiorgpas cal rds duvdpas drodordfe, 

17. toéro & eort 7d xowp cuppdpor, ‘and by the just I mean that 
which is for the common advantage.’ Cp. 1.9. 13578 19, é péy 
ody +3 xpéty xowerig (rovro & doriy olxia). Aristotle adds this remark 
because he has already explained in c. 6 that the common advan- 
tage is the end for which the State originally comes into being and 
the end of all normal constitutions: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 
11 sqq. and Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 27 8q. 

18. Boxei 82 wacw Tov m 13 Sinacoy ely. Cp.c. 9. 12808 11 
(where see note). By ico» nr: is probably meant {vor car’ dvadoylar : 
cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 & 26, wdvray pév dpodoyowwray +d Bixatoy cal rd car 
dvadcyilay Leow, 

19. roig nard grrocoplar Adyors, dy ofg Biépicras wepl Sy HOixdv. 
The reference appears to be to Eth. Nic. 5. 6. r13x8@ 9 8qq. 
Popular opinion is distinguished from ‘ philosophical inquiries’ very 
much as in Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217 b 22, duéoxerras 34 woddois wep 
atrov rpémas al dp rois dfwrepicois Adyos nal dy rois xara Grocoplay : 
cp. De Part. An. 1. 1. 6428 4, rée piv yap duo rpdwean obdérepor oldy 
ve indpyeu, rav depiopives dy roig xara gitogopiar. See Bon. Ind. 
821 a 18 sqq., and cp. Plato, Symp. 218 A, réo dv dedrocodig Adyus. 
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20. rt ydp xat rot 13 Slxasov, ‘for that which is just is a thing 
and has to do with persons, or, in other words, justice involves 
an assignment of a thing to persons. 

22. ga yap robs” “Awoplay xal prrtocoplay wokirixgy, ‘for this 
inquiry is productive of questions and of philosophical speculation 
on politics.’ For ge see above on 1268b 24. It is a merit in 
inquiries to give rise to aporetic discussion: see above on 127§b 
34. Bonitz (Ind. 820b §8 sqq.) compares Phys. 1. 2. 188 @ 17, 
ob} phy DX’ lwerd) wepl dices piv of, Guoude 82 dwoplas cupBaives 
Adyew avrois, lows Eyes xahas fai puxpdy diarexOjvas wepi atray Ea yp 
pr0ooodgiar § oxéyis, and Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 1214.8 12, dca pe odp ye 
Grrocodiay pdvow Oewpyrixhy, Nexréow xara riv éxBdrowra xapts, & ve 
wep olxeioy hy rH e058. Cp. also 6 (4). 15.1299 a 30. 

23. lows yap ay daly mg «7, Aristotle perhaps has before 
him the discussion in Plato, Gorg. 490 B sqq.. He may possibly 
have thought that Plato lent some countenance to the view 
criticized by him when he said of true Justice in Laws 757 CG, re 


pev yap pelfor arelo, rq 8 ddrdrrom opuxpdérepa véper, pirpia didovce 


spos ri airay dicw éxarépe, yet it is likely that Plato’s language in 
Rep. 454 C (esp. éxeivo rd elBos ris Droboeds re nal Spordoees poor 
épuddrropey 1d wpds abra reivoy rd émcrndevpara) suggested to Aristotle 
the distinction between attributes contributing to the work to be 
done and others. See also below on 27. 


2A, vevepijo8a, not réiuecbas: cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 8 16: 4 (7). 13. 


. 1331b 13: 6 (4) 1.12892 16: 6 (4). 8. 1294a 10, Compare 


also 1. 13. 1260 a 4, idbjyyrat, and 3. 9. 1280 a 16, dypyras (see note). 
‘Saepe quidem in physicis maxime metaphysicisque libris cum 
aliorum verborum tum huius ipsius dxodovéeiy formae practeriti 
ponuntur vix ut praeteriti temporis notionem persentias, velut ut 


huius quidem verbi exempla pauca ponam, ratrg & nxodotOnas (rj 


xapvig) xal rév Dav rv xadovpévay oxddyyvew Exacrow dx ris airy 
yap idns curvectacw, De Part. An. 3. 1. 647 a 34” (Vahlen on Poet. 
5- 1449 b 9). 

25. pydéy Srapdporey GAN’ Suorce tuyxdvorey Svres. For this 
‘abundantia contraria copulandi,’ see Vahlen on Poet. 1.14478 17; 
who refers among other passages to Pol. 5 (8). 5. 13408 41, DAus 
dariber bas xal py rév abriy Tyew rpdmov. 

26. 73 Sixatoy nal 73 nar dfiay, Kal rd xar’ dfiay is added in 
explanation of +d dixaov (see note on 1257 b 7) and to show that 
the kind of 13 dixao» referred to is that which rests on afta, for 


Q3 
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there is another kind of 1rd dixasov (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3, al yap rd 
Sicaov rd Snporiude rd troy Zyew dari card dpbyde GANA pd nar’ dfiay). 
That this kind alone is truly just we see from 4 (7). 9. 13294 16, 
obxovy ovres duos vevepgobas evppépe ai dixaov elvar ixes yap airy 
§ dialpeors 13 nar’ dfiay. 

37. ddA phy «rd. In correcting this error (cp. 1283 a 11-14) 
Aristotle probably has before him a saying of Solon (Diod. 9. 2. 5, 
5 Zdrew Fyetro rovs péy wucrags cal eraduis cal rods DAous diAgras pydiv 
afioyor cupBddXecba: rais wddeos wpie curnplay, rote 82 Gpornces cal 
dper§ diatépovras pdvous divacbas ras sarpidas dy rois xuwdiwas Siade- 
Adrrew), a saying which Xenophanes virtually repeats in the well- 
known lines (Fragm. 3. Bergk), 

obre yap el suxryne dyabes Aavios perely 
off’ ef sevrabdciv, obre xadacpootwnp, 
ove piv al rayurars wodes, 1é wip dors mpériper 
popne Sco’ dvtpév tp ty dyin wih, 
roUvexey dy 39 padrdov dy civoply wédis ety’ 
opuxpdy 8 dp rs ether xdppa yérocr’ éxi re, 
a rig deOicvav meg Uloao wap’ 8y6as° 
ob yip muir ravra puyols witos 
(cp. Isocr. Paneg. §1 sq.). Plato had lent some momentary coun- 
tenance to the opposite view in Laws 744B (see vol. i. p. 260, 
note 1), but he anticipates Aristotle in Laws 696 B, ob ydp 2) 3c 
xara wddep ye elvas rag riysds imepexovoas, Sr: rie dove wrovre dkadéper, 
dxel obS Ere rayis § cadde § loxvpde Eve rende dperge 008 dperge $e as 
cwppoatyn axg (where he perhaps remembers the saying of Solon 
and the lines of Xenophanes), except that Aristotle thinks that the 
rich man has a better claim to office than the swift or handsome 
or strong man. The Ethiopians were said to make the biggest 
and strongest man among them their king (Hdt. 3. 20: Pol. 6 (4). 
4. 1290b 4 sqq.) or else the handsomest (Athen. Deipn. 566 c: 
Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 142 in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 463), other 
barbarians honoured swiftness of foot in the same way (Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 138: Mller, Fr. Hist. Gr. ibid.), and Euripides had 
put in the mouth of one of his characters the lines (Fragm. 1038), 
Sore car’ loyiy wpiros évopdlere 
} rdga middur § pdyp dopte oBiren, 
Touroy ruparyviy téy xaxdver ¢ypas. 
Indeed, Aristotle himself speaks in 1. 5. 1254 b 34 sqq. and 4 (7). 
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14. 1332b 16 sqq. as if a great physical superiority conferred 
a title to rule. 

30. davepdy 8 ext ray Dor Emompéy nal Buvdpews. Cp. c. 13. 
1284 b 7, dpA0w 82 rotro cal éxi ray Diov reyviw nal emornpiio, 

81. tév yap Spoier «7d. Aristotle first takes the case in which 
the essential attribute (skill in flute-playing, in the illustrative 
parallel which he has chosen) is shared by several individuals in 
an equal degree, and he says that these individuals must be 
awarded flutes of equal excellence; extraneous qualifications like 
that of high birth must not be allowed to turn the scale in favour 
of any one of them (cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 8, rd 32 ps} Tor rois Tors 
xal rd ph Spoor rois Solas wap picw ovbdiy 32 réy wapd Giow xadée). 
He next passes on (34 8qq.) to the case in which one individual 
possesses the essential attribute in a far higher degree than the 
rest, and as to this case he tells us that no inferiority of this indi- 
vidual in respect of higher but non-essential things must lead us to 
deny him the superior award of flutes which is his due. 

85. gr. paddoy abrd apoayayotow, ‘if we push it still further.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, ddfee 8 ay wavris elvas sporyayety nal 
dapbpaca rd xatés Fxovra rH wepcypapp: Eth. Eud. 2. 8. 12248 
8, puxpdy xpoayaydrres rd éyor. 

38. ef nai peiLory x.1.d. How little respect was ‘felt for the art 
of flute-playing, we see from § (8). 6.1341 a 18 sqq. 

dxacrov here takes the place of dxdrepos, as in Poet. 6. 1449 b 25 
(see Vahlen’s note on this passage: he says ‘ éedorov hic ut alibi 
est pro éarépov’ and refers to his Aristot. Aufsatze, 2. go). 

89. ddyw 82 «.7.A. For this really needless explanation see 
above on 1277 b 37 and 12824 36. 

xara thy dvadoylay, ‘if we compare the two ratios,” ie. the ratio 
in which noble birth and beauty excel the art of flute-playing and 
the ratio in which the surpassing flute-player excels his fellows. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 & 31, } yap dvadoyla lodrns dori Adyar and dy 
rerrapow ddayloras. 

2. In place of rod whodrou we expect rou xdAdovs, but see below 1288 a, 
on 1323 b 35- 

3. in xard ye tolror tiv déyor x.7.2, i. the Aéyor of the 
imagined Opponent in 1282 b 23 sqq. ‘Things that differ very 
much are not commensurable (Eth. Nic. g. 8. 1133 b 18, rj pay ode 
dAnbeig Gdivarov ra rocovroy kiadéipovra cipperpa yericbas, mpds 82 ri 
xpelay drdéxeras keavés, and 1133 8 19, 8d wdvra cupPdyrd Bi wus 
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cha, Sy doriy DAaysy, where ses = sple tiv yxpelew: Phys. 7. 4. 
2498 3 999-) 

4. ef ydp paddor 13 Tt péyebos. Montecatino (vol. ii p. 191) 
translates, ‘si magis imperiorum et principatus civitatis esse 
particeps debet,’ etc, and so Sus.‘, ‘for if a given bodily stature 
[confers political privileges] more [than a certain amount of wealth 
or good birth}’ ‘These interpreters apparently supply def peréxew 
ray Gpxav, Or something similar, with pa\d\ew (cp. 1282 b 23 sqq.). 
Stahr, on the other hand, translates, ‘denn wenn eine bestimmte 
Korpergrisse fir irgend etwas hdberen Werth veriiehe (confers 
a higher value for anything whatever),’ and Bernays, ‘denn wenn 
z. B. einem gewissen Maass von K6rpergrisse im Vergleich za 
Reichthum und freier Geburt irgend etwas in hdberem Grade 
zukommt.’ Prof. Ridgeway brackets pao, and another critic 
would read dips in place of it, and Sus.‘ mentions these 
suggestions, though he still retains pao in his text. I am 
myself inclined to supply dyafée with paddos from the preceding 
sentence (‘more a good’), and to translate, ‘for if a given amount 
of size is more a good than [a given amount of some other good, 
such as wealth or free birth}.’ 

mai Shws dy x.7.d, ‘size would also generally’ (i.e. apart from 
its amount) ‘be capable of being matched against wealth and free 
birth.’ 

6. Sov ef u+z.X., ‘and so, if this man excels in size more than 
this man in virtue’ (or in other words, if this man’s amount of size 
is superior to this man’s amount of virtue), ‘and size generally’ 
(i.e. apart from questions of amount) ‘is superior in a higher 
degree than virtue, everything would be comparable [whatever its 
amount], for if such an amount is better than such an amount, 
such an amount will evidently be equal.’ - I have followed Sus. in 
bracketing péyefos, 8, which may have been repeated by mistake 
from the preceding line, though it is possible that instead of 
bracketing péyeOos we should read dyofée in place of it. The 
difficulty of retaining péyeOor arises from this, that, if we do so, we 
have to translate, ‘ for if such an amount of size is better than such 
an amount [of something else], such an amount will evidently be 
equal,’ and it is doubtful whether we have any right to supply 
‘of something else.’ Aristotle probably means by «ly a» evpfdgra 
rayra, 8, that all goods would be comparable, not everything, for this 
is all that his argument proves. For roodede yip «.r.X., cp. Phys. 7. 
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4.248 a 11, ef 39 dors waca (sc. elves) cupfAgrh xa Sporayés rd & op 
xpévy Troy xivovperoy, toras wmepipepgs ris lay ebbeig, nal peilaw 34 nal 
é\drrey. Kpeirrow in g must mean ‘better.’ 

9. dwel 82 rodr’ dddvaroy. See above on 3. 

10. xat dui roy wodtrixdy, ‘in the case of things political also,’ 
no less than és) réx DAwr émornpéy nai duvdpeas (1282 b 30). For 
ra wodirixd, Cp. 2. 6. 1266 a 11. 

IL ef ydp...14 shy mpfy. Here the fragment of Xenophanes 
quoted in part above on 1282 b 27 is especially present to Aristotle’s 
mind. Ovdé is to be taken with dei, as in Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 
27, ovder oby dei airay. Ti» ripyy, ‘the honour which falls to them.’ 

13. 4 rodruv Biagopd, ‘the superiority possessed by these men.’ 

14. add’ dé Sy «7.2. "Ex rovros is’ ‘in respect of these things’: 
cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379b 1, éwaddy yap odddpa olavras indpyaw (sc. 
_ abrois) dy rovros dy ols oxawrovras, ob ppovri{ovow, and Poet. 3. 1448 8 
16, dv abrg 82 rf diagopg Kal } tpaypdla apis rip xapydiary déoryner, 
See also Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. 453 E, xalvos é» rabry 19 Suvdpes 
Soodov piv Eas rév larpév, dovdov 32 rie wasBorpiBy, The sdue is 
regarded by Aristotle as composed of wealth, free birth, nobility, 
culture, etc.: cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 17, gore 82 waoa sDus & re rod 
qrowov xal socou’ Adye 82 sod» piv EhevOepiay sovrov wadelay ebyévaay, 
sogdy O¢ ry rou sAnGous twepoyny. 

16. ris typijs, cp. rh» ryzgy, 14, which answers to ré» apyas, 11. 

17. Set yap «.7.X, ‘[for free birth and wealth are things of which 
the sds is composed, } for’ etc. Cp. Eurip. Fragm.21 (quoted above 
on 1276 b 37). In 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33 Aristotle mentions rd rais 
obcias Neroupyots, § xadotper ebwdpovs, as a necessary part of a State. 
It is true that in Crete the State defrayed the liturgies which were 
elsewhere borne by rich men (see above on 12724 17), and that 
this might have been made the general rule, but even then rich 
men would be needed to contribute to the eisphora. Aristotle says 
nothing about of etyexcis, though he has mentioned them in 16, 
probably because he includes them under of ddetbepos (cp. 33 89q-)- 

tlunpa épovras, i.e. contributing to the State a rateable quota 
of property. Cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 @ 20, rote Zyovos ripnpa, and for 
déperr, 2. §. 1263 a 3, rovs 3¢ xapwots ele 1d xocwdn Géporrns dvaNloxew. 
For the contrast implied here between of dopo: and of ripnpa pépovres, 
see note on 1279 b 19. 

18. od ydp ay etm x.r.d. See above on 1276 b 37 and 12802 32. 
Is there a tacit reference here to the latter passage, in which it was 
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shown that there could not be a iiss wholly composed of slaves? 
If so, we have something to add to the other evidence (see vol. i 
FS al a a a 





pig Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 99q- (where military 
prowess and judicial virine are again mentioned together) and 
: . 4 (7)- 15. 13348 18 sqq. Tyrtacws had long ago said (Fragm. 
iy 12,1 
q 5), twio F tele rewre sAigi ve saovi ve Bape, 
| denis dvip duefite do xpopizees ploy 
valeping «.72., 
i - and as to justice Protagoras had gone farther than Aristotle, for he 
am makes it essential to the very existence of a State (Plato, Protag. 
Y 324 D aq, and 326 E, resrev res spiypares, r9e dperge, od pda wis 
gir yerreoaerege 
21. whdv x.7.4. For the contrast here drawn between eon sw 
and olzeioGa: xadée, cp. 8 (6). 8 1321 b 6 sqq. 
C.13. 24. apis pévran Luby dyeliy § wadela xai § dperh pducte 
Sexales Oy nducPaqteiqony. Zab dyaby is taken as the standard in 
1. 8. 1256 b 32, and said to be the end which the lawgiver should 
set before him in 4 (7). 2. 13258 7 3qq- Llesdela and dperg are here 
conjoined as in Plato, Laws 757 C, and in € (4). 4. 1291 b 29 and 
6 (4). 11. 1295 a 26 sqq. Hasdeta, ‘culture, is connected with aristo- 
cracy in 6(4). 1§. 1299 b 24 3q., where the offices in an aristocracy, 
which are usually said to be filled dx raw dpivrae (3. 7. 1279 2 35), 
are said to be filled éx sewmBevpives. In 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 3qq. 
it is opposed to Aavaveia and treated as a note of oligarchy (cp. 
6 (4). 8. 1293 b 37). Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 
$.v. dpduofyrée, notes the rare occurrence of dpgecfigreigear, adding 
however that dpgucfyrep occurs in Plato; Euthyd. 296 E, and 
dpguoPqroiey in Menex. 243 E (see also Demosth. Prooem. 46. 
P. 1453 for dpdreBgrete). "Apgucfigrguece is used in Pol. 4 (7). 1. 
1323 a 24 and 5 (8). 1. 13374 12. 
26. xaSdwep cipyra: nai apbreper, in c. 9. 1281 a 4900. 
éwei 52 2.7.4. This has been already said in substance in c. 9. 
1280a 21 sqq., and it is repeated in 7 (5). 1. 1301 @ 2g sqq. For 
sdvrav igor fav, ‘to have an equal share with others of everything,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 30, ive iven J rou dyabos § rae Accrevpyias, 
and Eurip. Phoeniss. 513 Bothe, 547 Dindorf, 
od & ota dvifa toptren Iya lew; 
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Tas roatras woXcreias, i.e. constitutions which give an equal amount 
of everything to those who are equal in one thing only, or which 
give an unequal amount of everything to those who are unequal in 
one thing only. The reason why such constitutions must necessarily 
be wapexSdces is that they contravene rd dwds Sixasoy (cp. c. 6.12798 
17 8qq,). 

29. eipyras péy ody nat apdérepoy u.t.r. This was said in c. 9g. 
1280a 9 sqq. Mé» ot» has nothing to answer to it. Aristotle's 
original intention probably was, after interposing an explanation of 
the grounds on which the different claimants base their claims, to 
continue, dAAd rovre oq oxenréov, at advres elev dv yg wdc, rivas 
dpyew dt. In adding this explanation, however, he allows his 
attention to be diverted and the strict sequence of the passage to be 
broken (just as in 1. 12. 1259 a 37 sqq.), and thus it happens that 
péy ov» has nothing to answer to it. Mé» ot» here, as elsewhere, 
introduces a more particular and detailed treatment of the subject. 

80. Sr SiappioPntosor rpdwov rad Sixalws wdvres, dwhds B 06 
advres Sixatws. For the repetition of wdvres, cp. § (8). 7. 13424 1, 
gavepdy Sri xpnoréoy piv wdoas rais dpporias, ob riv abrdy 82 rpéwor 
wdgats xpnoréos. 

S1. of wdodoror péev x.t.. In the passage 31-42 Aristotle bears 
in mind the rule which he has laid down in c. 12. 1283 a 14 8q. 
that claimants for political power must rest their claims on attributes 
entering into the composition of a State. The different claimants 
are represented as doing so. This is indicated by xowdéy (32), apes 
rd oupSdrara morol padAor (32), wodtras paddop (34), oixos rluos (36), 
BeArious (36), and xowenujy dperfy (38). Koudr, 32, ‘a public thing, 
or in other words, one of the things which are essential to the 
State: cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 5 8qq. Compare also Eth. Nic. 8. 16. 
1163 b §, ovre 3 gxew rovro nal dy rais wodcreiats dalveras’ ob yp 
riparas 6 pyddy cyabiy rq xowg wopi{er rd Kowdy yip didoras rq Td Kowly 
evepyerourri, f) rips 8é xowdr. It is implied in the passage before us 
that the rich will be owners of land, and this may have commonly 
been the case in Greece; still there were other forms of wealth 
besides wealth in land (2. 7. 1267 b 10 sqq.), and most of Nicias’ 
wealth was in silver (Plut. Nic. c. 4). 

32. én. «.1.d. So the Syracusan Athenagoras, though he was 
the leader of the demos, admits that the rich are the best custodians 
of money (Thuc. 6. 39): that this was a common view we see from 
such passages as Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429 a 34, rots yap sXeicrovs 
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dorw ldeiy vopifovras rove xovrovrras Sixasorépous eivas raw wevopdévas, 
and Pol. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 38 sqq. and 2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq. (cp. also 
Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 92 Nauck). Aristotle does not agree with 
this view; he requires virtue in a custodian of money (7 (5). 9. 
1309 b 6 sqq.). 

33. of 8 Dedbepor nai ebyeveig «1.2., ‘and the free-born and 
noble claim as not being far from each other, inasmuch as [if the 
free-born claim on the strength of their citizenship, ] those who are 
better born are citizens in a higher degree than the low-born, and 
nobility is in every State locally prized; and again because it is 
likely that those descended from better ancestors will be better, 
seeing that nobility is excellence of race. The ¢Aci6epo: and the 
evyeveis are classed together in 1283 b 16 a8 of xard yivos dfwivres 
dpxew: the etyerncis are in a superlative degree what the dAciécpo: ate 
in a positive degree (cp. 1283 b 19 sq.). In some places the word 
evbepos appears to have been used to designate the noble (6 (4). 4. 
1290 b 9 sqq.), none but of d&adpépovres car’ evyéveay nal spires xara- 
oxévres ras droxias being accounted éAewWepo. The well-born were 
citizens in a higher degree than the low-born, for they could reckon 
more generations of citizen descent, and this was with many a test 
of citizenship (c. 2. 1275 b 21 sqq.). The fact that nobility is rag 
dxdoros olxos riwos ig insisted on, because this shows it to be of 
importance to the solirix} cowevia, and therefore a just ground of 
claim. Its champions might have gone further and urged that 
Greek nobility is recognized everywhere (1. 6. 1255 @ 32 8qq.), but 
this would not have been equally to the point. The sophist 
Lycophron would not admit that nobility belonged to the class of 
risa xal owovéaia (Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490a 9 3qq.). The fem. 
form riz:os is used in the passage before us (possibly because it is 
followed by és: see note on 1277b 25): in De Part. An. r. g. 
644 b 24 we have wepl piv cxelvas (sc. ras obcias) ryslas obcas nal Oeias. 
For érs ddr: BeArlous elxds rovs dx Bedridvav, cp. Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 b 29, 
oloe ebyivea nal wader elxds vip df dyabay dyabods xal rip oSre rpapérra 
rowiror ely, For the definition of etyévea as dper} yévous cp. Rhet. — 
2. 16.1390 b 22, dors 82 ebyerts péy xara ray Tou yévous dperny, yervatoy 
8é xara rd pe dfloracba ris Gicees’ Seep de éxl rd wOAd ob cupBaiva 
rois ebyeviow, Gdd’ eloly of woddol cbredeis’ Gopd yap ris dorw dv rote 
yixeow dipdy Sowep dy rots nara rhs xdpas ycyvopivoss, al dviore dy § 
dyabdy 1d yévos, dyylvoyras did tuvce xpévou Aydpee seperrol, xizera wéhe 
dvadiiecw (‘ deficit,’ Bon. Ind. s.v. dvadiddvas): Hist. An. 1.1. 488 b 
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18 sqq.: Aristot. Fragm. 85. 1490 b 43, } piv ebyivad dorw dper} 
yévous, 4 8 dper} owovdaios” oxovdaioy 8 dor) yévor dv  woddol crov8aios 
nepixacw tyylvecOa, These passages show that dper} yévove means 
‘excellence of race’ in the sense that the race to which the elyenge 
belongs has -produced in the past a number of virtuous men (cp. 
Pol. 7 (g). 10. 1310 b 33, § xar’ [3iay dperjp § xara yévous), 80 that the 
evyevgs stands at any rate a better chance of being virtuous than 
one who is not evyer7s. We must bear in mind that this definition 
of etdyévea is here placed in the mouth of of Aevbepas am edyertie, 
who would be likely to take the most favourable view of ebyivaa. 
We see from Rhet. 1. 5. 1360b 34 that etyévea did not, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word, necessarily imply descent from 
ancestors remarkable for virtue; it might imply only descent 
from ancestors remarkable for wealth or other social advantages ; 
nor did it necessarily imply a frequent occurrence in the family 
of virtuous individuals, but only of individuals distinguished in 
some way or other (émdaveis), Cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 88. Still the 
view that edyévea is dper} yévous is not far from that of Aristotle. 
In the Rhetoric (2. 15. 1390 b 22 sqq.), a8 we have ‘seen, it is 
distinctly adopted by him, though he holds that, owing to the 
occurrence from time to time of degeneracy in families, most 
ebyextis are men of little worth. Compare the view taken in the 


fragments of the possibly genuine ep) etyevelas (Aristot. Fragm. . 


82-85. 1490 a 1 8qq.). Here, however, we find (1490 a 31 8qq.) 
a reference to the contention that of ¢x wdAas x\oveley may be 
evyereis no less than of dx xdAas dyabae (cp. Julian, Or. 2. p. 8x B, 
gaat yap of rool rots dx wddas sAouciow eiyercis), and in the Politics 
Aristotle seems to adopt as his own the doctrine that ebyénne 
implies descent from ancestors not only virtuous but rich (6 (4). 


8. 12948 21, } ydp elyived dons dpyaios sAovros xal dperg: 7 (5). I. 


1301 b 3). 

87. dpolws $i x.7.X., ‘we shall say then that in a similar way virtue 
also prefers a just claim, for we say that justice, which is necessarily 
accompanied by all the other virtues, is virtue operative in social 
relations [and therefore essential to the State: so that virtue as 
a whole has as good a claim to recognition as justice}.’ I take the 
antecedent to g to be rip aixatooteny, NOt xowenxiy dperqv. For the 
omission of dperds after ras das, cp. 1. 13. 12608 243 3. § 
1278 a 40. Aristotle introduces his own view with 87, just as 
he introduces it with ody in c. 3. 1276a 138qq. For dpoles, cp. 
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1283 b 16, 19, 31: it is not to be taken with duales. ‘That justice 
is virtue operative in social relations we see from Eth. Nic. g. 3. 
1129 b 25-1130 a 5, and from the definition of virtue ascribed 
wah: whatever truth to. Fisto im Tog: Laert. 3. 91, 9 82 Sucnocieg 
(aizia) rou dy vais cowevias cal rots ovvad\Adypocs duatonpayew: CD. 
also Plut. De Defect. Orac. c. 24, clots ob» éxrés repos Geol xal xdopor, 
apis obs ypiras (6 Geds) rais xowwamaais dperais’ obd2 yap apis abrin obdd 
pépos avrow xpnols core dixasocvvns 4 ydproe § yxpyorérpros, GAA apis 
Drovs. That there is a close connexion between justice and the 
other virtues, we see from Aristot. Fragm. 75. 1488 b g, ap. Plat. 
_De Stoic. Repugn. c. 15, (6 Xpeowrwos dv rH ¥ weph dcxatocivys . . .) 
"Aptororédes wepl Sixasociwns dyrsypdher of Gnow abriv dpbas Aéyew En, 
THs Horns obons réAovs, dvaipetras piv § Sixasocivg, avvaraipeiras 32 Ty 
duasooirg nal réy Dror dperév éxddvn, and from Plato, Laws 631 C, 
dx & rotten (Le. dporjoeme mal eupperings) pes? dvdpciae spativran 
tptroy dy ety diuxcsociry. 
40. Sdda phy x.7.d. Here, as Eaton points out, Aristotle has 
before him Plato, Gorg. 488 D. 
42. hapBavopdver. Cp. c. 10. 1281 a 17, sdvreav Anpbevres. 
dp’ ody «f advres elev dy pig woke: w.t.d. Here Aristotle perhaps 
has before him Plato, Gorg. 490 B, da» dp rg civrg Sper, Sowep viv, 
woAdol Gbpéos drbpexcs x.r.d. “Ap ody is repeated in wérepor for the 
sake of clearness, the parenthetic sentence A‘ye 32. . . wOurude 
having intervened: compare the way in which djAo» Sn takes up 
drow os in 1283 b 17 8qq. after an intervening hypothetical 
sentence. 

1288 b. 2 of wdodorcs mal edyeveis. The article is omitted before 
ebyercis because the rich and noble are classed together in 
contradistinction to the good: cp. 1283 2 33, of ddciOepos mal 

 ebyeveis. é 

ére 82 wARO0s GAAo mu wolsrixdy, ‘ and further outside their ranks 
a mass composed of citizens.’ IoAsrudy is added because there 
is such a thing as a non-citizen wAjOos (4 (7). 4. 1326 a 18, avayanion 
yap éy rais sOcow ives indpyew nal dover dpbpie woddAGe xal peroican 

4, nal ixdorny woliteiay tay elpnpdévew. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 27, 
nal éxactoy Epyow résy elpnpivar; 2. 6.1265 b 29, xowordryy rep 
solurciavy: 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 6, 1d pécoy dxarépov riphparoe rovren : 
Sallust, Bell. Iugurth. 19. 7, pleraque ex Punicis oppida, and 30. 
4, unam ex tam multis orationem eius. : 
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5. rots ydp xuploig Siapdpoucw ddAjAww, ‘for it is just in respect 
of the supreme authority they constitute that they differ from each 
other’ (Bernays). 

6. re 8a wAovotwr. For the omission of the article, cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1299 b 24, olor dy per rais dproroxparias dx wenaidevpiver, é» dé sais 
OAtyapxias dx réy sshovciay, éy 82 rais Snpoxparias ex rév ddevOépar, an 
see note on 1310 a 6. 

8. aN Spws oxomotper, Stray wept tov abrdv rail’ éadpxy xpévor. 
These constitutions settle the matter in their own way, but still we 
persist in asking how it ought to be settled. Tavra refers to of r° 
dyaGol xal of sovore wal ebyercis, fre 382 zA_Gos Dado vs woderiady: for 
the gender, see above on 12634 1. 

9. ef 8)...18. ef adrév. ‘ Well, if those who possess virtue are 
quite few in number, in what way should we determine the 
question? Or perhaps we should [not trouble about their number 
in itself, but] consider the expression “few” in relation to the 
work they have to do, [and ask] whether they are able to govern 
the State, or whether they are numerous enough to constitute 
a State?’ Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 47) and- Susemihl 
think that this paragraph should be transposed so as to precede 
el 8¢ sis dor, 1284 a 3, but it. seems to me to be in its right 
place. The discussion of the question just raised is introduced 
by 8%, as often elsewhere (e.g. in c. 4. 12774 14-16 and c. Ig. 
1286 a 75qq.). Tiva dei d&edci» rpdwov, 10, takes up sas d:opicréos, 
g. Aristotle’s first impulse is to challenge the claims of the 
good to rule on the score of the smallness of their number, as 
he has already done in c. 10. 1281 a 28 sqq. But he drops this 
ground of attack, probably because he feels that paucity is no bar 
to a claim to rule. Even a single individual may have a just claim 
to rule, if his virtue is transcendent. Hence he passes on in 
13 sqq. to deal with another objection, the discussion of which 
brings out this fact. The claims of the good have a weak 
point which they share with those of the rich and noble. Just 
as the claims of the rich and noble to rule may be defeated by 
those of one man who is richer or nobler than all the rest, so 
the claims of the. good may be defeated by those of one man 
who is better than all the rest. And the claims of the Many 
may be defeated in a similar way. If this superiority of One 
Man or of a Few not numerous enough to constitute a State is 
overwhelming, the fact that they are not numerous enough for 
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this must not stand in the way of our giving him or them 
supreme authority. 

16. of xara yévos, i.e. of Devbepes nal ebyencie. 

Sqdor ydp «.r.d. ‘ Aliquoties enunciatio per ée introducta per 
érs continuatur, e.g. in Phys. 6. 2. 233.2 138q.: 1. 7. 190b 17 qq: 
8. 7. 260 23 sqq.’ (Bon. Ind. 872. 1). For the repetition of 3p\es, 
see vol. ii. p. li, note 6. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 22 8qq. 
Els shovowsrepos éxdvrav seems to have been almost a proverbial 
expression: see Plut. Solon, c. 14, wodAet 32 nal rae dt pico secrae, 
Tip ind Aéyou nal wiyou peraBodip Spévres ipyédy cal xohexip obear, obs 
epevyow eva tiv dxasdrarce nai Gpompérarey émorgem res spéypacw : 


Plat. De Cupid. Divit. c. 7, §, xabéxep Méyouew, ele 5 wovaptrares bs 1G 


yivn yerépevos xarapdyy rh advrev, In Pausan. 7. 13. 1 we read 
BeBaot 34 rd Acyspevos, dos dp’ fy nal sip és xiéew Drow aupie uatev, aul 
Avxos dypidrepos Aucew Dros, nai Guirepos Upaf lipazes xérecban. 

17. nara 1d abtd Binaror, Cp. c. 17. 1288 a 19 9Qq. 

18. For the juxtaposition of réw da and dsdyrev, see notes on 
1281 a 13 and 1285 a 3. 

23. ofxoGw x«.7.X., ‘ therefore if the Many also really ought to be 
supreme because they are stronger’ (xpeirrevs, not dpcivevs) ‘ than 
the Few.’ Cp. 1283 a 40 sqq. Aristotle har before him Pilato, 
Gorg. 489 E sqq. (Eaton). For d...ye, cp. Plato, Rep. 433 C, 
@ Séos ye xpwwas. 

27. wévra 8) raira «1.d. “Opo are ‘here ‘criteria,’ such as 
wealth or virtue, on the strength of which men claim political 
supremacy. Plato had already used the expression ép6de dpes in 
Polit. 293 C, ravry Onooper, doe olpas, nal ob DAg, fovrev Epov ephie 
elvas pdvow larpuczs nai DAys Gorwooots dpyzs. Aristotle’s conclusion 
is not convincing. It does not follow that a claim is bad because 
it does not hold under all circumstances. — 

80. xal yap 84, ‘for surely.’ 

$1. For xuplous rod wolitedparos, an expression which does not, 
I think, occur elsewhere in the Politics, cp. Diod. 15. 45. 2, rete éz1 

82. dxovey dy is in the plural, though ra s\56q is neuter, possibly 
because Aristotle is thinking of the individuals of whom ra sAgéy 
are composed (cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 2, ép als ra wA90y xaXewalvovow). 
He often, however, uses a plural verb with a neut. plur. nominative, 
even where this explanation does not hold good: see Waits on 


‘ Anal. Pr. 2. 26. 69 b 3, and Bonitz on Metaph. A. 4. 985 a 37. 
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ta ahi6n, as in 7 (5). x1. 1314 b 2 and Diod. 9. 24. 2, ob pip ra 
mrjbn xarexddyq abros ri Baporyra: so also in Plato, Gorg. 452 E 
and Soph. 268 B (Liddell and Scott). 

35. dOpsous, not dfpsow: cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 14, olor... obs ard. 

83 xal zpds thy dwoplay x.1.. Kol appears to mean that we are 
not only led to the conclusion stated in 27 sqq., but are enabled to 
solve an dsopia which is raised by some persons, Tovros riv rpéwee, 
‘ on this basis,” i.e. on the basis of a recognition of the claims both 
of the Better and of the Many. Who were the persons who raised 
this dsopia? It is difficult to say, though some approach is made 
to the question by the disputants in Plato, Gorg. 488 B sqq.: cp. | 
also 483 B, add’, olpan, of reBipevos rots vépous of doGercis dvOperol dex 
wal ol sod\ol* spies atrovs ob» xal rd avrois cupdipoy rovs re wdpovs 
sidevras xal rove txaivous éwawoves «.7.d.,and Laws 757 D. Andocides 
says in c. Alcib. c. 6, xalvos ravra diéyrecras dpora ray dcypdres, 
& «at roig wodots xal rots Odiyos dppérrovra pddsora rvyxave: ant 
aXalorous éxBupyras Tye. 

838. riBecOar. We expect rather redevas (Harpocr. s. v. éc6as, ent 
vip réy vépov Aéyeras ds Zijxe piv 5 vopobérns, Eero 82 5 3qp0s). So we 
have érifes »épor in 2. 8. 1268 a 6: cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 36. 

89. Stay cupPalyg 13 dexOdr, i.e. when the Many taken col- 
lectively are better than the Few. ‘The contrary case is dealt with 
in 1284 3, ef &é sis dons ele urd. Bern. and Sus. take drav cup- 
Baivg rd rexbév with er8dyeras awavray, thus making the sentence 
dropovct, 36... xAedvav, 39, parenthetical, but the length of the 
parenthesis by which on this view these words are parted from the 
words which they qualify makes against this interpretation, and it 
seems preferable to take them, as Bekker and others do, with 
dwopovet yap rwes x.1.X. 

40. 73 8 dp6dr Axwrdor tows, ‘ but [the advantage of neither is to 
be studied exclusively, for] we must determine that which is correct 
and normal in a fair and equal fashion.’ For Aysréov, cp. Eth. Nic. 
2. 5. 11064 36, rd 3¢ apis dpac oby ovre Anzréow. ‘Omnino Aap 
Adve est animo concipere, ita quidem ut modo investigandi (Waits 
ad Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73 a 24), modo inveniendi cognoscendi definiendi 
intelligendi vim habeat’ (Bon. Ind. 422 b 38). “Iews is used in the 
sense of ‘equally’ in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 22, cAnpwrots ices dx réw 


33 8 lows 3p88" mr. Cp. c. 7. 1279 4 31 $q. Plato had already 
said the same thing, as Giph. points out, p. 371 : cp. Cic. De Offic. 
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1. 25. 85, omnino qui rei publicae praefuturi sunt duo Platonis 
praecepta teneant: unum, ut utilitatem civium sic tueantur, ut 
quaecumque agunt ad eam referant obliti commodorum suorum ; 
alterum, ut totum corpus rei publicae curent, ne, dum partem 
aliquam tuentur, reliquas deserant. Cicero perhaps refers to 
Plato, Rep. 420 B. Solon claimed that he had endeavoured to 
be fair both to the Few and to the Many (Fragm. 5). 

42. wodirms 82 «.7.X. For the absence of the article, see note 
on 1276 b 28. Compare with the form of the sentence which 
commences here 5 (8). 3. 1338 @ 7, ravrqp perros rip Sdonhy obadr 

_ Ty ainiy rBiaow, DA& Kal avrods cartes Kai tiv Uew viv aires, 6 8 
dpecros rip dpicrny cal rhv awd rev xaddicrev. The statement that the 
citizen in general is he who shares in ruling and being ruled is 
based on c. 4: in c. 1, on the other hand, the citizen is defined as 
$ dfovcia rowwwcin dpyis Poveurcie § xperuie. 

1284 a. 1, apdg 82 thw dploryp, ‘and to suit the best’: cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 
b 11, dsgpqras pév ofv rd Bovdevéperor apie vas wolsrelag rovroy vie 
rpéxov, Aristotle takes it for granted here that the citizens of the 
‘best State’ will both rule and be ruled, and thus anticipates the 
conclusion at which he arrives after a discussion in 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 12 8qq. 

8. tev Biow tiv xat dper§y. For virtue is the main source of 
‘the most desirable life,” which the citizens of the best State are 
said to live in ¢ (7). 1. 13232 148qq. Cp. also 6 (4). 3. 12898 
3° qq. 

ei 34 sig dorw fg x.7.X. This sentence is closely connected with 
what precedes; it deals with the contrary case to that supposed in 
Stray cupBairy rd AcxSer, 1283 b 39. The sense is, ‘but if there is 
one man or a few of transcendent virtue, we must not treat them 
as citizens on a level with the rest, or expect them to be content 
with ruling and being ruled; their part is to rule.’ To insert 
1283 b 9-13 between spds rév Biow rdv car’ dperf and a Oé ris éorw 
els x.7.d., a8 Sus. does, is to destroy the connexion. Aristotle 
probably has before him Plato, Rep. 540 D, Srap ol de dAnbée 
dridcohea: dusdora: § wAciovs § ele «7.2. 

4. ph pévros Suvarol adijpepa wapacydobas wodews. These words 
are added because Aristotle is now dealing only with the case in 
which the Good exist in the same community with those possessing 
other attributes essential to the State (cp. 1283 a 42 sqq.). If the 
Good are numerous enough themselves to constitute a State, as in 


¥ 
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the case of the State sketched in the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh 
and Eighth) Books, then the State will consist of equals, and they 
may each of them be treated as part of it and subjected to law. - 

6. thy Sdvapw abtév Thy wodtn«fy. Translate (with Bern. and 
Sus.) here arid in ro, ‘ their political capacity,’ and rj dvedpet, 13, 
‘in capacity. So Plut. Cic. c. 4, dvexivee rqy sodsrucjy divapw. 
Sepulveda explains, ‘facultatem civilem vocat quicquid opis in 
homine est quod faciat ad civilem societatem iuvandam tuendamque, 
sive administrandam.’ Avvayis woliruch answers to Sumdpeves, 2, a8 
dpery answers tO xpoatipovperos. For the distinction implied between - 
virtue and political capacity, cp. 7 (5). 9- 1309 a 33 8qq., where 
virtue is distinguished from Sivas rév ipyer ris dpxgs, and 4 (7). 3- 
1325 b 108qq., where it is distinguished from divas 4 xpaxrixa Tae 
dplorer. Avxina is used in a different sense, that of ‘political — 
influence,’ in 20, and wodsruc) dtvazis Often bears this sense (e. g. in 
Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099 a 33 8qq. and Plato, Rep. 473 D), but not, 
I think, here. 

8. odxér Oeréor rosrous pépos médews, i.e. we must not treat them 
as mere fellow-citizens of the rest (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 a 20), and expect 
them to take their turn with the rest of ruling and being ruled. 
Men of this transcendent excellence stand to their inferiors as 
a whole stands to its part (3. 17. 1288 a 26 sqq.). 

9. Gdixijoovrar yap dfvodpevor tév tow. Ta» icur refers to 1283 b 
40, rd & dpbdv Anwrécy ious. ‘Classic authorities always use the 
future middle ddijoopas as passive in place of ddundgcopas’ (Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective s.v.). 

10. Sowep ydp x.t.X. Cedy é» dvOpemos stands in tacit contrast to 
Gedy é» Oeois. A god among men is in a position of transcendent 
superiority not enjoyed by a god among gods. For the meaning 
Of Gedy dv arxOpimos, cp. Plut. Alex. c. 51, “0d 8oxoteu,” clxev, “ ip 
ol “EdAnves év rois Maxeddow Sonep dv Onpins jpibcor wepwareiy;” Ocde 
é» dvOpamas was a proverbial expression: cp. Theogn. 339, 

xotres by Boxioyn per? drOpowos Beds elvan, 
ef pf dzorwdpevoy poipa xiyos Gardrov, 
and (with Crusius, Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des 
Herondas, p. 3) Antiphanes, Tpiraywnorys (Meineke, Fr. Com. 


Gr. 3. 121), Geds dy drbpézacw Fv 
dxetvos, eldde¢ ry drybée povorxip. 
See Crusius ibid. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 360 C. 
VOL. IIL. R 
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IL 30ey, because treating them as part of a State involves 
injustice. 

12. nal rhy vopoSectay, ‘legislation no less than treating men as 
part of a State.’ Aristotle still has the lawgiver in view whom he 
has imagined in 1283 b 36 sqq., and is still advising him as to the 
course he should adopt. If men of the type described exist in 
the State, he must abstain from meddling with. them; he must not 
attempt to fetter them by legislation. 

todg icous nal ro yéve: xal TH Burda, ‘equals both in race and 
in capacity.’ Gods are superior to men in both these respects: 
as to kings, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 12. Proportional equals are no 
doubt included under rovs icovs: we may infer this from Eth. Nic. 
5- 10. 11344 26, rovro 34 (i.e. rd wodsriade Sixasov) Zorw dai cowevéw 
Blow xpte 13 civas abrdpxaay Dcvbipev nai teuw § nar’ dvadoyiay § nar’ 
apps Sore Saas ph tors rovre, ola fore robrow wpe dApdove rd 
wolsrixdy Sixatoy, GAG re Bixaow al caf Sposrara’ tore yap Sixaow ols 
nal »duos apis abrovs. Contrast with this view of law as existing 
only between equals or proportionate equals the Stoical view set 
forth by Cicero in De Legibus 1. 7. 23, est igitur, quoniam nihil 
est ratione melius estque et in homine st in deo, prima homini 
cum deo rationis societas. Inter quos autem ratio, inter eosdem 
etiam recta ratio est communis. Quae cum sit lex, lege quoque 
consociati homines cum dis putandi sumus. Inter quos porro est 
communio legis, inter eos communio iuris est. 

18. xara 82 sSy rovodrew oda ton vépos. This expression recurs 
in St. Paul, Galat. v. 22-23, 6 3¢ xapwde row Uvetpardés corw dydsy 
xapa elpyry .. . card résv rowvrey otk Jers wépos, where the meaning 
of xardé is no doubt ‘against,’ but of xard in the passage before us 
among others Bonitz says (Ind. 368 a 34), ‘saepissime per xaré 
vwos ea res significatur de qua aliquid dicitur vel cogitatur.’ See 
for instance 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, dwep cipyras dy rois apérepov xabddow 
nara wavee rey wodcrecee. Still Aristotle may remember here the 
expression of Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 488 D, where he says of 
the Many, of 8} xal rots »épous rifevras éxi rg Ul, and card may be 
used (and not sepi, as in wept rots tzovs, 12) because unfavourable 
laws are especially thought of, laws, for instance, enforcing on 
the persons referred to an equality of rights (cp. sar’ abrév, 15). 
I incline to think that ‘against’ is nearer to the meaning of card 
here than ‘concerning.’ Bern. Sus. and Welldon translate in a more 
neutral fashion ‘ for.’ 
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14. abrei ydp cion régos. Cp. c. 17. 1288 a 2, oSre pp} ripen Sree, 
OX airie os dora véges. This is as much as to say that they are 
Absolute Kings. The Persian King was 2 law to the Persians 


péver). This explains the exclamation of Anaxarchus to Alexander, 
when the latter had murdered Cleitus and was lying speechless 
from remorse, obrés €orw "Adéfaviper, cle bo § elxoupivg view dxefiéwes’ 
6 24 ipprre: eine Sewep cripésoder ixiparur viper nai pier Bedeunie, 
ols airie spooine répov elvas cal éper raw ducaiee (Plat. Alex.c.53). So 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 8. 1. 22) says of his Cyrus, rae 32 dyofls dpyorra 
Préxovra vipow drOpiomoss evbguver, Eri nad rérrew inavke tors nai dpar vie 
Graxrovrra «al cold{ay. It was claimed in Justinian’s time that to the 
power of the Roman Emperor atrovs 5 Bede rots vipovs tworibase, 
rbpow abriy tuyvxoe xarazépyas crOpowas (Nov. 105. C. 4, quoted by 
Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht, 2. 713. 3, ed. 1). 

15. Adyorer yap Ay «7d. Coray remarks on this passage, “ évrev- 
Ger 8 pibos, i piddow rb widow Meifaree robre, spocerity 1 Bemeyeys rie 
Alownciaw piber (Mid. 347 duis éxdéceus).” See Fabulae Aesopicae, 
ed. Halm, Fab. 241. The lions asked the hares, ‘ Where are your 
claws and teeth?’ (Camerarius, Interp. p. 132). Cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 
4, del yap yrotes 13 oor nai rd Sixasce of Frrovs, ol O¢ xparowwres ebdiy 
Pporrifovew, and the words of Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 483 E, 
sharrovres roves Bedricrovs nal éppepevcatdrovs jpay atras, tx viav 
AapBavovres, Sowep déovras xaremgdovrés re xa yourevorres, xaradovhes- 
peba Néyovres, dos 1d tov xp} Zyew nal roord dors rd nadie nal rd Blemev. 
Cp. also Philemon, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 3 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 32), 

zavres ol déowrés dow Draper, 
Becdol dur igi aivres eloly of rayel 
Antisthenes may have related the fable here alluded to in his 
“Cyrus, or on Kingship,’ a work mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 
6.16. Had he before him a version of the fable of the Lion and 
the Wild Ass (Babrius, Fab. 67) in which lions and hares joined in 
hunting and fell into a dispute as to the division of the spoil? 
Compare the fragment of the lyrical poet Cydias preserved by 
Plato, Charmides rg¢ D, érSuica copdéraroy elvas viv Kudlay rd 
dpeorucd, 8¢ elxev di xadoo Aeyer adds, Drip trorBlpevos, ethafeiobas 
}) Karévayra déovros veBpdy EdOdyra potpay alpetoba: xpedy abrés ydp 
por décovy ind rov rowtrov Opiuparos fadextvar. See Bergk on 
Cydias, Fragm. 1. 
R 2 
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17. &3 nal ribevras xxh., ‘hence’ (ie. from a sense of the 
immense superiority of certain men) ‘States democratically con- 
stituted also institute the ostracism [in addition to adopting other 
democratic measures] for the reason which has been mentioned’ 
(i.e. because they feel that these men are too superior to the rest 
to be treated as equals). It appears indeed later on (38) that 
oligarchies also got rid of over-powerful individuals, and in a less 
humane way than democracies, for they exiled them and put them 
to death. The democratically constituted States referred to include 
(in addition to Athens) Argos (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 18), Miletus, and 
Megara (Schol. Aristoph. Eq. 855). At Syracuse the ostracism 
was for a time represented by the petalism, which, it may be 
noted, would seem to have been introduced when the constitution 
of Syracuse was not a democracy, but what Aristotle variously 
terms an dproxparia (7 (5). 10. 1312 b 8) or a wodsrela (7 (5). 4- 
1304 8 27 :sqq.). The account given in the passage before us of 
the object of the ostracism resembles that given in 7 (g). 3. 1302 b 
1g sqq- and (in substance) the more detailed account given in 
*aé, Tod. c. 22, and it is probably correct. - It is accepted by 
Schémann, Gr. Alt. 1. 188 sqq. and ty Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 151 sq., though Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, 3. 197 sq.) and Susemihl (Sus.*, Note 603: 
Sus.‘, 1. p. 41§) conceive the object of the ostracism to have been 
to put an end to dangerous rivalries between two leading statesmen 
by removing one of them beyond the limits of the State. Aristotle’s 
account of its object receives confirmation from Thuc. 8. 73. 3, 
from Philochorus, Fragm. 79 b (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 396), 
and from Diod. 11. 55 and 19.1 (compare Diodorus’ account of 
the object of petalism, 11. 86. 5-87. 2). See also Plut, Aristid. c. 1, 
Pericl. c. 7, and Themist. c.22. At Athens, however, and probably 
elsewhere (cp. 1284 b 20, rds wéAes), the ostracism ceased after 
a time to be used for the object for which it was instituted and 
was perverted into an instrument of faction (crasacrués, 23). 
Aristides was not ostracized because he was disproportionately 
powerful, but because he was an opponent of whom Themistocles 
wished to be rid. Damon the musician was not ostracized because 
he was dangerous to the State, but because he was a friend of 
Pericles. Aristotle regards the original object of the ostracism as 
not wholly illegitimate: He would indeed prefer that the constitu- 
tion and the laws should be so framed as to prevent the rise within 
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the State of any disproportionately powerful person (7 (5). 3- 1302 b 
18 sqq.: 7 (5). 8.1308 b 10-18)—-with this end in view he would 
avoid creating great offices held for long terms (7 (5). & 13084 
18 sqq., b 10 sqq-: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 20 sqq.), and would seek to 
equalize property (2. 7. 1266b 148qq.: 7 (5). 8. 1309 23 qq.) 
and to increase the number of the moderately well-to-do (6 (4). 11. 
1296a 1-5)—but, if measures of this kind should fail of their 
object, he recommends (7 (5). 8. 1308 b 19) that any sentence of 
removal inflicted on disproportionately powerful men shall be 
a sentence of removal beyond the limits of the State, in other 
words he recommends something very like the ostracism. That 
both the petalism and the ostracism had the evil effect of dis- 
couraging the participation of the more distinguished citizens in 
political life, we see from Diod. 11. 87. 3 sqq. and from Ptutarch’s 
Life of Pericles (c. 7). If there is any truth in Plutarch’s view that 
in choosing the side of the Many Pericles was influenced to some 
extent by a dread of the ostracism, the institution gave a decisive 
turn at that moment to the constitutional development of Athens. 
19. a&ras yap 8% x.rX, ‘for these, I suppose, are -thought to 
pursue equality more than anything else’: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
348q. and 8 (6). 2. 1318a 3 sqq. Aristotle says ‘are thought, 
because democracies pursue only one kind of equality, arithmetical 
equality, and lose sight of equality based on desert (7 (g).1.1301b | 
29 8qq.). ‘Even now one discovers a tendency in the United 
States, particularly in the West, to dislike, possibly to resent, any 
outward manifestation of social superiority. A man would be ill 
looked upon who should build a castle in a park, surround his 
pleasure-grounds with a high wall, and receive an exclusive society 
in gilded saloons’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 3. 315). 
20. 8a wicSrov 4 wohvgeAay % rva TAny wolsrixhy lexde. Cp. 

Soph. O. T. 540, 

ap! ox) piipbe don rolyxelpnpd ove, 

dvev re wdnbovs xal ddeav ruparida 

Onpay, 8 wrnOa yonpacly O Alonera; 
Plato, Rep. 434 B, Serra daiptuevoe § shobrp § ahiber § loxst § Dg 
ry rowovre els rd row wodepixov eldos éxsyerpy lives: Pol. 6 (4). 11. 3295 b 
13, of pév dy imepoyais ebruynpdres Svres, loyéos nal xdovrov al Glav 
xal réy Dior tiv rowovrer, That the possessor of these advantages 
was not unlikely to be ostracized, we see from what is said of 
Pericles in Plut. Pericl. c. 7, sAotvrov 82 nal yevovs spovévres abrg 
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Lapwpou xa Gites, of sdeicres Adiwarre, PoBovpevos éfoorpaxocOyea. 
We learn what Aristotle means by rwa DAge wolurucie lexi from 
Plut. Aristid. c. 1, rg 8° dorpdxy wis 6 3:4 Sdfay § yévor § Adyou Diwan 
ixip tous woddove vops{dpevos ixtacxrer, though he may perhaps hint 
that even virtue, as in the case of Aristides, was a cause of ostra- 
cism at Athens. 

21. peSicracay, the technical word used in cases of ostracism : 
cp. Philoch. Fragm. 79 b (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 396), rovres 
dex... dv Sina hpépas peracrivas ris wodeas fry Séza: Diod. 11. 65.1: 
[Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2.6. The same word is used of the banish- 
ment of involuntary homicides (Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 45, raw és’ 
dxovoip dévp Atyes pebeoryxdrev). It is used in contrast to gvyadetew 
and is a milder term than even éxSd\Aew. 

22. xpévous Spropdvous. Cp. c. 14. 1285 a 34 and 4 (7). 16. 
1335227. Ten years, or, according to Philoch. Fragm. 79b, 
Originally ten, and afterwards five. Diodorus (11. 55. 2) makes 
the term five years. In the petalism it was five (Diod. 11. 87. 1). 
A temporary absence from the State would not indeed make the 
ostracized person less wealthy or less well-born, but it would 
sever him from his friends and followers, and so tend to diminish 
his influence. 

puOodoyeiras 82 x.r.A. See Sus.*, Note 604 (Sus.*, 1. p. 416), who 
refers to Pherecydes of Leros, Fragm. 67 (ap. Schol. Apollon. 1.1290: 
Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 88), ’Avripexos é rg Avdy Goolv icf Sacbirra 
roe “Hpaxhéa 864 1d xaraSapeicbas rw "Apyd ixd rev fpwor. Tovry nal 
looeideasos 5 éxvypapparoypaos ixodovbaee xal Sepexvdgs, and A pollodor. 
Biblioth. 1. 9. 19, Gepexidqe airan dy ’Adiras rie Ococadlas dworad- 
Gives hiyer, rie Apyots POeyeopings ph Bivarba iptv rd robrow Bépes. 
See also Prof. Robinson Ellis’ note on Catullus 64. 23, where the 
expression ‘mater ’ probably refers to the Argo—‘ the idea is not 
unnatural in itself and agrees with the recurring representations of 
the Argo as an animate being (Apys a proper name, like Eido, 
Hypso, Aphro, Brimo, Ioulo), possessed of voice and reason and 
in part divine. Philo Iud. vol. ii. p. 468 (quoted by Nauck, Fr. 
Aesch. 20), od 4 "Apyd vavapxouvros “Idoovos twirpexey daBaivew 
olxtrass pepotpapery cai yuyijs xal roywpor, picre obca udedevepos® 
SOey nai Aicxyvdos dx’ airing cise’ Dov 8 dori» “Apyovs iepiy aftacoy 
(rather aiddcor) Eider ; Apollod. 1. 9. 19’ (quoted above), ‘cf. 1. 9. 
24, places which all seem to refer to the piece of speaking timber 
(adder 3épv) which Athene built into the cut-water, and which 
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Apollonius describes as urging the start from Pagasae (i. 525) and 
warning the Argonauts to expiate the murder of Absyrtus by 
a visit to Circe (iv. 580 8qq.).’ | 

23. && rovadryy alriay, ‘for a similar reason’: cp. 4 (7). 16. 
1335 a 19 and 7 (5). 6. 1306a6 and b 17. Not rip roatryp, 
as in 18. 

26. 8:3 x... Kal rots Wéyorras, ‘among others those who 
blame.’ In robs Weyorras «.r.d. Aristotle probably refers to Sosicles 
the Corinthian and the speech which he is represented in Hdt g. 
g2 to have addressed to the representatives of the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies gathered in council, in which, while recounting the 
misdeeds of the tyrants of Corinth, he dwelt especially on the hint 
given by Thrasybulus tyrant of Miletus to Periander tyrant of 
Corinth to get rid of the men who overtopped the rest. Compare 
Eurip. Suppl. 433 Bothe, 447 Dindorf, 

was ovv er’ ay yévoer’ ay loyvpd sds, 

Stay ris, de Acysavos HOWoU oTdyws, 

rédpas dda:py xawoderlly wiovs; 
Herodotus, as has been said, makes Thrasybulus give the hint to 
Periander, whereas Aristotle here makes Periander give the hint 
to Thrasybulus, but any one who compares the two narratives will 
see that the story as told by Aristotle is a shortened version of that 
of Herodotus. How then are we to account for the inversion in 
it of the parts played by Periander and Thrasybulus? We have 
already noticed other instances in which a slight divergence from 
a narrative of Herodotus is observable (see above on 1262 a 19 
and 1276 a 28), and the same thing occurs again in 4 (7). 2.1324b 
17 sq. Aristotlc’s memory may have betrayed him, as it did in the 
mention of Hector in Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116. 33- (see below on 
1285 a 12) and of Calypso in Eth. Nic. 2. 9. 1109a 31, where 
Hom. Odyss. 12. 219 is referred to, but, if this was so, the slip 
must have been something more than a mere momentary one, for 
it recurs in 7 (5). 10. 131ra 20. It is natural that Aristotle 
should credit Periander with the advice, for he believed that many 
of the traditional maxims of tyranny came originally from 
Periander (7 (5). 11. 1313 36). We notice that Herodotus, 
a Greek of Asia Minor, ascribes the famous hint to a tyrant of 
Miletus, while Aristotle, a Greek of Europe, ascribes it to a tyrant 
of Corinth. For the dative @pacvBovry dependent on the substan- 
tive ovpPovdiay, cp. De Part. An. 2. 17. 6608 36, al xpévras ty 
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yAdérry nal apis éppyveiay DApAros, and see Bon. Ind. 166 a 61 sq. 
In 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 20 we have rd Mepidy8pov spis OpariBovler 
ovpPovhevpa, 

28. tiv wepdOdvra xfjpuxa wept ris cupBouNlas. For the order of 
these words, cp. 1284 b 8, rév iwepBddXovra 68a ris ovpperplas, and 
c. 12. 1282 b 31, rév dpoley aidyréy ry réxvyr, and see Vahlen on 
Poet. 15. 1454) 16, ras dxodovOotcas alaOgoes r§ woujrug. 

30. dpadivar, ‘Opadivew is a rare word, but it is used by Plato 
in Tim. 45 E. 

35. xal wepi rds oAcyapxias xal rag Sypoxparias. In sentences 
of this kind the preposition is usually repeated in the Politics 


‘before the second substantive (e.g. in 1. 8. 1266b 17 we have | 
wad dd viv xpjow cal 8a rv rpopiy), and this is so whether ‘both ... 


and’ is expressed by «al... «ai or by re... xal, but sometimes the 
preposition is not thus repeated (e.g. in the passage before us and 
in 38: in 2. 12.1274 b 24: 3.11.1281 b 33: 4 (7). 7. 1328. 20: 
§ (8). 7. 1341 b 19: 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 29 and b 2g sq.: see also 
critical note on 1330b 31). Ihave not noticed that.the preposi- 
tion is similarly omitted in the Politics when § .. . 4, ofre .. . o€re 
(or pyre... pire), cre... etre, OF wérepow... ff are used, except 
that in 3. 1.1275 b 17 Mé P* omit the second wep in 4 sep) sdvrev § 
wepi rivéew. a 

37. tpéwov swd. See above on 1255 a 13. 

838. of xdpioe tis Surdpews. Cp. Aeschin. c, Timarch. c. 187, 


ol ris Yixhou wunl yeyovdres Kips, 


839. oloy “A@nvatos péy x.rd. It is clear from this that the 
Samians, Chians, and Lesbians were the most powerful States 
of the Athenian alliance. They had been the leaders in the 
transfer of the headship of the maritime league against Persia 
from the Lacedaemonians to Athens (Plut. Aristid. c. 23). Miletus 
was no longer their equal. We read in 'A6. Hod. c. 24, wesc Oivres 
8¢ rata nal AaPdrres iw dpyqy (ol "AOnvains) rois re cuppdyas Seowors- 
nerépes dxpirro shiv Xiuv cal AcoBiev nal Yapler rovrovs 8¢ dudaxas 
elyow ris dpyis, davres rds re wodcrelas sap’ abrois xal dpyev by Ervxov 
dpyovres. ‘This remark is obviously not true of the period subse- 
quent to the revolt and subjugation of Samos in s.c. 440, and 
it probably refers to the Athenian Confederacy in its earlier days 
before it was converted into an Empire. If we understand it thus, 
it is not inconsistent with the passage before us. But it is not 
easy to say what were the infractions of treaties to which Aristotle 
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alludes. He appears to refer to humiliations infficted by Athens 
on Samos, Chios, and Lesbos at a comparatively early period of her 
ascendency, ‘as soon as she had taken 2 firm grip of her rule.’ 
He can hardly refer, therefore, to humiliations which followed the 
suppression of revolts, for Samos did not revolt till ac. 440, nor 
Mytilene till nc. 428, nor Chios till n.c. 412. Besides, he seems 
to be speaking not of humiliations brought about by disloyalty on 
the past of these States, but of humiliations prompted by Athenian 
jealousy of their greatness. Athens may have prohibited wars 
between one of these States and other members of her alliance 
(see the speech of Hermocrates in Thuc. 6. 76)—it was a prohibi- 
tion of this kind that led to the revolt of Samos (Thuc. 1. 115) 
—or demanded the removal of fortifications (compare the case of 
Chios in B.c. 425, Thuc. 4. §1), or meddied with their territory 
(as in the case of Thasos, Thuc. 1. 100). No doubt, the Mytilenean 
envoys in Thuc. 3. 9 sqq. (see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 6. 309), 
speaking in 3.c. 428, do not charge Athens with any infractions 
of treaties ; on the contrary, they speak of their State having been 
‘honoured’ by Athens, and ascribe their revolt to fear of ultimate 
subjugation, not to actual wrongs inflicted on Lesbos in the past. 
Sdll Plutarch implies im Aristid. c. 25 (where he perhaps follows 
the same authority as Aristotle does in the passage before us, for 
he uses the words, Screpow 32 rae spaypdrae apyew dyxparierepev, ot 
fonev, éxBialopérev, cp. Thuc. 1. 76. 1) that Athens was guilty of 
infractions of treaties in her relations with her dependent allies, and 
it is likely enough that Samos, Chios, and Lesbos did not escape. 
That a time did come when Athens changed her original easy- 
going headship into a firm imperial control, we see from Thuc. 6. 
76 and Diod. 11.70. Diodorus (who may here represent Ephorus, 
a witness likely to be favourable to the dependent allies, as he 
belonged to the Aecolic Cyme) dates the commencement of this 
change from the time when Athens became aware that the Lace- 
daemonians had abandoned all thought of attempting to regain 
the headship of the maritime league by war. This happened as 
early as B.c. 475, if Diodorus’ chronology is to be trusted (Diod. 11. 
- §0. 8). 

41. 6 82 Nepotw Baodeds x.7.d. Aristotle probably refers not 
only to severities inflicted by the Persians on the Medes, Baby- 
lonians, and others after the suppression of revolts (see as to 
Babylon Hdt. 1. 183 and 3. 1g9 and Arrian, Anab. 3. 16. 4 and 
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4. 17. 2), but also and more especially to unprovoked evidences of 
distrust like that mentioned in Diod. 11. 6. 3, rjv 82 Sérapiy dvadaBdo 
(6 Xép£qs) fuer dul rots dy Ceppowvdae “EDupas xpordfas érdvree réw 
dOvisw Midous, clre &° dv8pelay spoxpivas abrove «tre nal Bovdspeves 
Gwavrat dwodécas® évqy yap irs ppdenpa ros Matos, rie tev xpoyéous 
iyyepovias ob wddat xaraxewornpivys: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 7. §. 69, psobie 
32 cal rovras (i.¢. rois Gpoupois) BaSuvdeslous rafer (5 Kipos) wapiyen, 
Bouléperes abrods Ss dynyavwrdrovs elva, Srus rs rawesérare: col 
eiuabexrérarot ley, Egypt is probably referred to in rév dae rets 
repppormparicpiveve Bid rb yeriobas wor’ tx’ dpxis: cp. Diod. 17. 49, 
of yap Alytxrint, rey Mepoie noeSnxérey els rd lepd nai Bralos dpydores, 
Gopevos apocedéfarre robs Maxedévas, Compare Plato's picture of 
Persian rule in Laws 697 D, which explains Alexander’s triumph. 

2. weppornpancpérous. ‘A word occurring in the Politics alone 
of Aristotle’s writings, but not very uncommon there, is dporqpari- 
{erOa, It occurs later in Polybius and is certainly un-Attic. It 
is entirely absent from the 'A, Hod., where Gappeiy takes its place’ 
(Kaibel, Stil und Text der HoAsrefaAéyraiae des Aristoteles, p. 37). 

dwdxoxre. ‘Esudwre is a rare word; the passage before us is, so 
far as I know, the earliest prose passage in which it occurs. It is 
a technical term of arboriculture, to ‘lop’ or ‘ pollard’ (Theophr. 
Caus. Plant. 5. 17. 3, sept 8¢ rays dwcxomys xal rye codovoews dv Edi yas 
h oxéys ... nadovos & dxixoxiy, Sray dpapebelans ras xduns dmudyy ves 
0 dzpor), and its metaphorical meaning in the passage before us 
agrees pretty closely with that of ¢razeipecay in 1284 41. 

S. wept wdoag tag wolitelas, xal ris 3p0ds, ‘with regard to all 
constitutions, even the normal ones.’ Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 3. 7674 
32, xal dy saci dors tpopd rovro (i. e€. rd vdep), nal dy rots Enpois. We 
gather from 25 sqq. that the best constitution will expel, if neces- 
sary, men who are disproportionately superior in wealth or political 
influence, though not men disproportionately superior in virtue. 
As to the importance of cupperpia in the members of a State, see 
7 (5). 3- 4302 b 33 qq. 

4. péy is answered by ob pj» GAdd, a8 in c. 4. 1276 b 34, c. 6. 
1278b 19, and 4 (7). 1. 1323. 39 sqq. 

5. xpds 1d Rov dwocxowotca. The opposition between spds 
18 Biow dxooxosovea: and ras rd xowlw dyabiv éxxoxotcas will be 
noticed. The Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of the 
use of drooxomeiy by Aristotle. ‘Estoxonciy is also rare in the sense 
in which it is used in 6. It is not perhaps necessary to supply 
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éyebéo from the next line with ri Bow: cp. Rhet. ad Alex 30. 
1437 2 36, am yap cbres Seni twee Bicw Senet sap' 1b des Oap_yep 
(referred to by Boniz, Ind. 339 22). 

7. Sider 82 resvre xr. Cp.c. 12.1282 b 30. Teore, Le. the fact 
that a part of a whole which is disproportionate to the whole to 
which it belongs is not tolerated. 

8. ose is here followed by ovre and e682 84 (‘nor yet surely ’). 
See above on 1272b 38, and compare the somewhat similar 
sequence in c. 17. 12884 24 sqq. In the passage before us the 
change from ofre .. . bre to of8i 84 is enough to cause the future 
daca to take the place of the optative déceey de. 

10. oGre vavmnyts apéprey x1... We must apparently supply 

18. Gore && rosro pay ard. ‘[The teacher of a chorus does 
not fall out with his chorus because he excludes from it a dispro- 
portionately excellent singer, for his rule over his chorus is 
beneficial to it, as being exercised for the advantage of the ruled 
(c. 6. 1278 b 39 sqq.),] and thus, so far as this practice at any 
rate is concerned, there is no reason why monarchs shonld not be 
in harmony with the States they rule, if, when they resort to it, 
their rule is beneficial to their States.” For pé& solilarium sce 
above on 12624 6 and 12704 34. Tae sieow I take to mean 
‘ the States ruled by them’: cp. 33, Sacre Bavidéas elvan robs rosovreve 
dsBious dy raig wikeoew. For ris olxelas dpyis, cp. 21, and 7 (5). 11. 
1314 26, ras olkelas ywoixas. 

15. &8 «.7.X., ‘hence in relation to acknowledged superiorities 
the argument in favour of the ostracism is not without a certain 
element of political justice.’ sé introduces an inference from the 
fact that constitutions which aim at the common good and prac- 
titioners of the arts resort to measures akin to the ostracism. 
Whatever restores the symmetry of the constitution is in a certain 
degree just. Kart ris duodcyoupivas ixepoyds (cp. 26, ob xara rite 
DAws dyabiy ri» twxepoxiy, olov loybos xal xAovrov nal wodvpaias, GN’ 
dy rie ylonras dadipey nar’ dperqr) is added to exclude the applica- 
tion of the ostracism to cases in which there is no acknowledged 
superiority (such, for instance, as that of Hyperbolus). For the 
phrase ras dpodoyoupivas ixepoyde cp. Plato, Rep. 569 B and Meno 
96 B, and Isocr. Hel. § 12.  ‘Ysepoyds is in the plural because 
there are more kinds of superiority than one (Bon. Ind. 793 @ 40, 
‘ dwepoyai, i.e. varia ris bwepoyys geriera’); there is superiority in 
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virtue, in wealth, in command of friends, in birth, and so forth. 
For 6 Adyos 6 wept rv Sorpaxiopes, Cp. C. 9. 1280 & 37. 

17. B&nov pay obvy x.rd. ‘ True, it is better,’ etc. The same 
thing is said in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 18 sqq. For the means by which 
Aristotle would effect this, see above on 1284 a 17. 

19. Seérepog 32 wods x.7.A. On the proverb detrepos wdovs, see 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 359 and 2. 24, where the 
lines of Menander are quoted (@pacvAées, Fragm. 2, ap. Stob. 
Floril. 59. 9: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 139), 

5 Sevrepos wots dor: dqwow Aeydpever, 

fy dworiyg nis obplov, xbwaies whew 
(otpiov Grotius, xpérov, & or simply é& MSS.: see Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 5. ccliii). *A» oup{j, sc. rd Sciobas rocabrys larpelas. Asop- 
Gour, Sc. rhy wodsrelas. 

20. Seep obx dyiyrero wept rag wodas, ‘which did not come about 
in connexion with the States’ (see note on 1337b 7), a softened 
way of saying ‘which was not done by the States.’ Greek States 
did not use the ostracism to heal a defect in the constitution. 

22. rots dcrpax:opots, plural in the sense of ‘ acts of ostracizing.’ 

dy péy ody x.td, ‘in the deviation-forms of constitution, then, 
that the practice of removing persons disproportionately superior 
is of advantage to each form severally and just according to their 
several views of justice, is evident, and perhaps this also is evident 
that it is not absolutely just.’ It is not absolutely just, because it 
is resorted to in the interest of the holders of power, not in the 
common interest of all the citizens (4 8q.). Mé» od» is answered 
by ddd, 26. 

26. o} xatd rGv Duy dyaldy thy Swepoyty. Tar Diuv dyabév 
is emphasized by being placed before rip ixepoygy: cp. c. 14. 1285 b 
18, résy wodepexdy rip Gycpovias, and 7 (6). 5. 1305 8 26, Taw ebxdpar 
rad xrqvq, and 34, rév péx ob» Squocpariée al peraPodel. 

27. toxdos must mean ‘ political strength’: cp. 1284 21, § rwa 
Dany soherixiy loyiv. 

28. dv ng ylvynras traddpew nar dperfy. Cp. c. 17. 1288 a 16, 
cuppg diapipovra yerécba: nar’ dperip. 

08 yap 8) «.rX. Aristotle no doubt remembers, as Vict. points 
out, Heraclitus’ indignant censure of the Ephesians for their expul- 
sion of Hermodorus (see vol. i. p. 263, note 2). Compare the | 
language ascribed to the Persian King when Themistocles was 
driven from Greece to his court (Plut. Themist. c. 28, paxaploas 3é 
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apes rove plious davrée, bs éx’ cbruyig peyioty, mal xerevédpeves dai rete 
woleping roavras Gpivas idiom viv ‘“Appdmes, swe Oawues rete 
dpicrovs d£ davréw «.t.d.). Athens was popularly credited with 
‘envy of the good, as we see from the epitaph on Aeschylus in 
Anthol. Pal. 7: 40, 

tis $biwor, al al, 


Oxocidas dyabiw Zyaoros ality tye; 
Theseus was believed by some to have been ostracized at Athens 
(Theophr. Fragm. 131). A current proverb ascribed a similar 
jealousy to the Megarians—paydéwore pydels Meyapiew yevare cope- 
repos (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 528). Observe 
that 6 rowtros recurs four times in 28-34. This is probably 
intentional, As to repetitions of this kind see notes on 1331 b 18, 
1317 b 5, 1307 a 14, and 1325 b 11, and compare the frequency 
with which rote §6cow or ray aO0r recurs in § (8). 5. 1340 a 28-39. 

30. dda phy ard. “ADA pi... ye, ‘but certainly,’ as else- 
where. Supply dater dy dev. A question then arises as to the 
construction and punctuation of the sentence. Hampke (followed 
by Sus. though not without a good deal of hesitation) places 
wapazdyows yap xdy el rod Avs Gpyey afore in a parenthesis, and 
takes pepi{osres ras dpxde with dvd py ob3 dpyew ye rou rowvroy 
(paiey dy dciv), but Susemihl doubts with some reason whether, if 
we adopt this view of the construction of the sentence, pepi{orres 
should not be pepi{orras. In any case perhaps the more natural 
course is (with Bernays) to take pepi{ovres ras dpyds with what 
immediately precedes, i.e. with wapawAgews ... dfwier, and not 
with d\Ad... rowtrov. But then the further question arises, what 
is the meaning of pepl{orres ras dpyds? Some have fancied that 
there is a reference to the ‘distribution of offices’ by Zeus among 


the other gods, when he had won supremacy in heaven (cp. Hesiod, . 


Theog. 881-5, 112, and Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 228 sqq.), and 
have translated the passage, ‘ for to do so would be much the same 
thing as if men were to claim to rule over Zeus, distributing the 
offices (as he did when he succeeded to power). But it is not 
likely that this is the meaning of the words. A different interpre- 
tation is suggested by the passage in which the conclusion arrived 
at here is repeated, c. 17. 1288 a 24, obre ydp crefvew 4 Gvyadelew 
ob8 Soxpuxi{ew 34 rou riv rowtroy apéwoy dorix, oft dfwiv Apyerbas 
card pipos® ob yip méduce 1d ptpos incpéxew rod warrés, rH 32 riw 
rydixairny trepBodlyy exovrs rovro cupPéAnxer. Sore Aelweras pdvow rd 
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weibecOas ro rowire, nal xipwov elvas pi xavh pipos rovrow GX’ dais. 
Compare with this passage 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 23-27 and 3. 16. 
12872 16-18, and we shall find that the three passages lend 
support to Bernays’ rendering of pepifores ras dpyds, ‘ by a rotation 
in their tenure of the offices’ (‘gem4ss einem reihenweisen Wechsel 
der Aemterbekleidung’), in which he is anticipated by Sepulveda, 
who however erroneously supplies of Geof as the nom. to dfsiev. 
Sepulveda, in fact, explains the passage in his commentary thus — 
‘ simile, inquit, esset ac si Dii statuerent inter se, ut sic per omnes 
aut aliquos ipsorum iret imperandi vicissitudo, ut Iuppiter modo 
imperium teneret, modo esset sub imperio, quod esset absurdissi- 
mum. But does pepif{e» bear this sense in any other passage? 
I am not aware that any such passage has been produced, and till 
it has, it will be safer to translate pepl{ovres ras dpyds in the ordinary 
way, ‘distributing the offices,’ i.e. distributing them among them- 
selves and Zeus, and treating him as on a level with themselves in 
the matter of ruling, or, in other words, as partly ruling and partly 
ruled, instead of making him sole ruler. Cp. 12844 9, ddunoovras 
yap dfwipercs rev tcov. I take peplforres ras dpyde to mean the 
same a8 dfwirres abriy riw icev, In Aristoph. Aves 467 8q. and 
122g sqq. (Didot) the Birds go further and claim to rule over 
Zeus and the gods without giving them even a turn of office. 
Bonitz remarks (Ind. 41 a 31) on the construction sapazAjovor aly 
e ‘insolentior videtur usus formulae «fy e ubi xaf pertinet ad 
vocabulum similitudinem significans (sxapas\jotov, Sporov, rd avr), 
as in the passage before us, with which he compares Phys. 8. 5. 
257 a 7 sqq. and (a passage very similar in structure to ours) wep 
dvomvons 9. 4752 11, sapasAnowry yip oupBalvn xiv cf ric ra ti 
dvaxvebvrav xviyo, rd ordpa xaracxér, The difficulty of getting the 
better of Zeus was proverbial (Hom. IL 1. 396 sqq. and 8. 209 8q.), 
and indeed the difficulty of ruling over the gods (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
1145 10 &q., already referred to by Eaton: Aesch. Prom. 
Vinct. 49, 356 8qq., Pers. 749: Hom. IL 8. 18 sqq.: Aristoph. 
Plut. 141 qq. Didot: Diod. 17. 41.1). | 
82. Aeiweras tolruy xt. When willing obedience is rendered to 
a man, it is a sign that he is a natural King (Xen. Cyrop. g. 1. 
348qq.). Cp. 1. 12. 1259 b 10, § 82 rév réver dpy) Bacay 13 ydp 
yormoay xai xara Girlay dpyow xal xara xpecBelav doris, Sxep dori 
Bacdktxie elder dpyzs. Is the passage before us present to Milton’s 
memory in the address to Cromwell in the Defensio Secunda, 
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where we read, ‘We all willingly yield the palm of sovereignty to 
your unrivalled ability and virtue, except the few among us who 
are either ...or who do not know that nothing in the world is more 
pleasing to God, more agreeable to reason, more politically just, or 
more generally useful, than that the supreme power should be 
vested in the best and the wisest of men’ (Prose Works, i. 288 
Bobn)? 

38. Bacrtdas diBlous. ‘Forma accusativi pluralis plerumque 
Bacireis, veluti 2.9. 1271 a 26: 2. 11.1272b 37: 3.14. 1286.8 26: 
3. 1g. 1286 b 11, sed Baordéas legitur 3. 13. 1284 b 33’ (Bon. Ind. 
135 @ 31 sqq.), and also in 4 (7). 14. 1332b 24. Bacdddas is the 
form found in Attic Inscriptions, though facie appears after 
B.c. 307 (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. rr0). The 
acc. plur. of lepeve in the Politics is lepeis and of bewetds taweis. 
For the meaning of dids see above on 1271 a 40. Not mere 
temporary kings, like the Bac:Acis mentioned in 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 29, 
but perpetual kings. 

85 sqq. peraPfva, because a transition is now made from 0.14 
a question affecting all constitutions to the study of a single 
constitution, Kingship. Aristotle had said in c. 7. 1279 @ 23 8qq. 
that he would discuss the normal constitutions first, and Kingship 
is a normal constitution. The inquiries of the Twelfth and Thirteenth — 
Chapters have had reference to the question of Justice, but now 
Aristotle asks whether Kingship is expedient, not whether it is just ; 
the two questions, however, do not lie far apart, and when he 
at length arrives at the end of the inquiry in c. 17. 1287 b 36 sqq, 
we find that an answer is given to both of them (1287 b 39, Siar 
xal ovppépoy: 1288 a1, olre cuppépor obre Sixatov : 1288 a 18, dixasov: 

1288 a 30, sérepor ob cuphépa rais sddevw f cvppépa). The question 
of the expediency of Kingship cannot be discussed until the various 
kinds of Kingship have been distinguished, for it may well be that one 
and the same answer will not hold good of all. Besides, Aristotle 
is not sorry to seize the opportunity which his classification of 
Kingships affords him of describing the various forms of Kingship 
and of correcting the error of those who regarded the Lace- 
daemonian Kingship as Kingship in a truer sense than any other 
Kingship according to law (1285 a 3 sqq.); for he holds that the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is, in fact, the least of those according to 
law. It is the expediency of the Absolute Kingship, however, that 
he really wishes to discuss. In his account of this form Aristotle 
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probably has the Persian Kingship before him (see, notes on 12848 
14 and 1287 a 1). Socrates had described Kingship as always 
according to law (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12, Aacviciaw 82 ami repanide 
dpxas pir dpporipas tyeire elm, duxpipew 33 Didar intuile rip pis 
yop éxtvrev re raw dvOparer cal xara vépovs rar seen px Basel 
iyyttro x.rd.). Aristotle takes a different view. Just as in the classi- 
fication of democracies and oligarchies in the Sixth (Fourth) Book 
forms in which law is supreme are marked off from those in 
which it is not, so here in the classification of Kingships the same 
is the case; but while the democracies and oligarchies in which 
law is not supreme are the worst, the form of Kingship in which 
law is not supreme is the best and highest. Aristotle's classifica- 
tion of Kingships would have been simplified, if he had first divided 
them into Kingships according to law and not according to law, 
and had then subdivided the class of Kingships according to law. 
His study of Kingship would probably have been fuller and more 
complete if he had not studied Kingship according to law on the 
way, as it were, to an examination of the question as to Absolute 
Kingship. We are grateful to him for studying barbarian Kingship 
as well as Greek, for in the case of other constitutions he is silent 
as to the non-Greek world, if we except his notice of the 
Carthaginian dpcroxparia, and not entirely for want of material, 
for non-monarchical constitutions appear to have existed, for 
instance, in Lycia (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 185); but his 
treatment of barbarian Kingship is cursory in the extreme. It 
makes no pretence of being exhaustive, for the kind of barbarian 
Kingship which Aristotle selects for notice is said by him to exist 
only among ‘some of the barbarians’ (c. 14. 1285417). It should 
also be noted that in the inquiry respecting the downfall and the 
preservation of Kingship and Tyranny- contained in the Seventh 
(Fifth) Book no notice is taken of the distinction drawn in the Third 
between different kinds of Kingship, or of that drawn in the Sixth 
(Fourth) between different kinds of Tyranny. So again in 7 (5). 
10. 1313 a 10 Aristotle evidently implies the existence of Kingships 
not xara yévos, but it is not easy to say to what Kingships he there 
refers (see note on 1313 a 10). One remark may be added. 
Aristotle classes under the head of Baordeia dignities to which we 
should not allow the name of Kingship. The Aesymneteship, 
for instance, might be held for only a few months or years, yet 
it is treated by Aristotle as a form of BaeiAela. It is so because it is 
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exercised over willing subjects and is invested with large powers, 
for these are the two characteristics of Bagiela (7 (5). 10. 1313 & §)- 
Baowheca may or may not be according to law, may or may not be 
xupia wdvrev (c. 14. 1285 a 4, b 29), may or may not be elective, 
may or may not be hereditary, may even be for a less term than 
life, but these two characteristics are always found in connexion 
with it. 

37. oxewrdéoy 82 wérepov xr. Compare the question raised in 
2. 1. 12614 2, dAAa wérepor Soaw dvdéxeras xowwrnoa, xdvrev Bédroe 
Kowerery TH pédrovoay olencecbar add Kades, § rwew péry rey O2 ob 
Bédrwor; Ty peddovog cards olxnocerGar nal wédes wat xepg stands in 
opposition to riot péy ouphépa rial 8 od ovpdipa, therefore it must 
mean ‘broadly to any city and country which is to be well- 
constituted politically.’ We have been told in the preceding 
chapter that in some cases the best constitution must assume the 
form of a perpetual Kingship, but that does nof/preclude the 
raising of the question whether Kingship is advantageous to any 
political community which desires to be well-constituted or only to 
some. ristotle’s readiness to consider the question whether 
Kingship is expedient or not would be little in harmony with 
pepular opinion in Greece, which was no doubt unfavourable 
te the institution: cp. Demosth. Philip. 2. 25, Bacwets yap nal 
rupayvos Gas ¢xyOpds drevbepla cal vépors dvavrios. Even Isocrates, 
though he praises Kingship in his Nicocles and Ad Nicoclem— 
he could hardly do otherwise in works written for a King—speaks 
of it in his Oration to Philip (§ 107) as little suited to Greeks, 
though indispensable to barbarians, and allows in his Nicocles 
(§ 24) that the Lacedaemonians and Carthaginians reserve it for 
use in war and are oligarchically governed at home. Xenophon’s 
praises of Kingship in his Cyropaedeia refer, at any rate nominally, 
to a Persian King. Plato, however, had been bolder in his 
Republic and Politicus, for he certainly has Greeks in view when 
he .advocates in those dialogues Kingship of the most thorough- 
going kind. See on this subject vol. i. p. 277. 

88. nai wéder nal xdpq. Xdépa probably here means not ‘a 
territory occupied by villages,’ as in Strabo, p. 336, oxeddr 32 xai 
tous GAXous réwovs rovs xara TeAdosdyencoy xAjv driyor, obs xaréheber 
6 wourns, ob wéders GAA xepas vopilew Bet, cvornpara Bipey Tyovcay 
éxdorqy wdelo, &£ bv torepow al yropspevas das ourexicbycay, but 
‘a territory occupied by an @vos or 24yn,’ as in Xen. Anab. 4. 8. 22, 
_ VOL, IIL, s . 
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dy ry Ké\yao ype, for in c. 14. 1285 b 30 we have Sesep dusts 
TOves nai wQus inéorq, and in 1285 b 33 siiews ant Beors Sle § 
siadeew. Nothing, however, is said of the yéps or Sher im the 
recapitulatory summaries in c. 17. 1288a 30 9qq. and 6 (4) 10. 
1295 a 6 9Qq. 

41 @ udclows Za Badhopds, ‘or has several different forms’: 
cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 33, ob yap etl ve rabris (Gen tyew shaiens 
oréparos deaepde. 

3. tis dpyis 3 spézes. In some forms of Kingship (the bazbe- 
rian Kingship and the Aesymmneteship) the rpéwes rye dpygs 8 
despotic (1285 a 22, b 2 sq.), in others not; in some the King ss 
supreme over more things than in others (c. 15. 1285 b 35 9qq). 

3. wavév, sc. rae Basinse. For the juxtaposition of es and 
wages see note on 1381 a 13. 

4 yap & 1H Aaxunag weliteig avd. Aristotle places first and 
second in his enumeration of forms of Kingship two existing 
forms, the Laconian and the barbarian, and then passes on 
to two obsolete forms, the Aesymneteship, which existed im the 
ancient days of Greece, and the Kingship of the heroic times. 

Sonet, ‘is thought,’ by whom we are not told: possibly Plato's 
language in Laws 69: D-692 B respecting the Lacedacmonian 
Kingship is present to Aristotle’s mind. He does not agree with 
this view; he sees that there are Kingships according to law (the 
barbarian Kingship and the Aesymneteship) which are supreme 
over more things than the Laconian, and therefore are Kingships 
in a fuller sense, for the true King is copes sdvree (c. 17. 1288 8 
18 sq.: cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37). In Diog. Laert. 3. 82 a classi- 
yépow is ascribed with very doubtful correctness to Plato, and the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is brought under the former head, so 
that it is implied not to be cera sépen. 

5. Stay tgObg thw xdpay, sc. é Basiess. “Effpyopa: rarely takes 
the accusative (see Liddell and Scott). 

dyyepdv tor. tév apds tov wédenor, ‘he is the leader in all matters 
relating to war’: cp. 1285 b 18, rée wedepucie rip fyepovien, and 
Hdt. 9. 33, AaxeBaupéores 82... prob dwaipavre aeivavres Tisaperio 
sodeoba: Spa ‘Hpaxhedior roies Bordeio: tyendva rae wodipes, For 
vév xpbs tie wSdepov, cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 5, § whuus oba doxei Sqnesig 
va wpic tiv wepow: Anab. 4. 3. 10: Cyrop. 1.3. 10. “Hynde van 
spite rie w&\epow stands in tacit contrast to Fyeporla weluriag, of which 
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we read in c. 17. 1288a9. In Philip. § 33, AaxeSaysdoros 82 rois 
am’ éxeivou yeyordas xal rv Baciciay cal rip iyepoviay ele Axara tiv 
xpévow Seddnacr, Isocrates appears to distinguish between the King- 
ship and the jyeporia, According to Hdt. 6. 56 the Lacedaemonian 
Kings had the right to determine against whom war should be 
made (sd\epov dxpépesw ex” Gv dy Bovdurras xepny), and Gilbert holds 
(Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans, p. 46) that 
there are some indications that this right remained to them 
even in Xenophon’s time (Xen. Hell. g. 1. 34: 2. 3-7: 4-7-1) 
but Xenophon implies in Rep. Lac. 15. 2, xal orparciy Eros dy § 
wdds cxadpsry, iyyeioOat, that the State and not the Kings possessed it. 

6. én 82 utd. Ta pds rovs Oeots (cp. 1285 b 23) answers to 
ra mpis riv woAepor. Something more is meant by this phrase than 
the offering of sacrifices to the gods, sacrifices such as the Kings 
of the heroic times offered (1285 b 10: cp. 8 (6). 8 1322 b 
26 sqq.), and it probably includes the right of the Lacedaemonian 
Kings to name the officers called Pythii, through whom the Delphic 
oracle was consulted (Hdt. 6. 57. 3), and to have the custody of 
oracles (6. 57. 4) We learn from Xen. Rep. Lac. rg. 1, yee 
yap Svew pév Bacttéa spd rie widews rd dnpdoia Suavra, be awd Geot 
8vra, why it fell to the Lacedaemonian King to sacrifice. It was 
natural that the same authorities should be charged with matters 
relating to the gods and to war, for success in war was held to be 
given by the gods. In his account of the prerogatives of the 
Lacedaemonian Kings Aristotle omits to notice their share in 
‘deliberative authority as members of the senate, and also the 
judicial authority which, as we know from Hdt. 6. 5§7, they 
possessed in a particular class of cases (this had perhaps been 
narrowed: see above on 12704 21). 

7. ara piv obv § Bactheia uth. Mév obey is taken up Dy by pis 
oty roir eidos eens, 14, and then at length finds a 3¢ to answer 
to it in apd ratrqy 34,16. Aira § Bacdeia (cp. 14) means ‘this 
kind of Kingship,’ as avrn 4 Sucaoovn in Eth. Nic. §. 3. 1129 b 26 
means ‘this kind of justice, for the Lacedaemonian Kingship is 
not the only Kingship included in the class, as we see from rg, 
rovrey 8° al pév xara yévos eloiv, al ¥ alperai. It appears, in fact, from 
Io sqq. that the Kingship held by Agamemnon as leader of the 
Greek forces before Troy is included in it, a Kingship which we 
must not confuse with his Kingship of Mycenae, for his Kingship 
of Mycenae belongs to the fourth class of Kingships, al xara rote 
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ipeixees yploour Barasas (1285 b 4 39q-). Aristotle may well have 
also referred to this class the Kingship, or Leadership, of Greece, 
which was held for a time by Agesilaus and for life by Philp and 
Alexander of Macedon. Compare Plat. Agen c. 40, where 
Agesilaus is said to have been regarded until the defeat at Leuctra 
as oxedio Digs ves “EDAddes Fyepew ani Beodicoe, with Ages. c. 6, where 
we read that in a dream which Agesilaus had at Anis before 
embarking for Asia, he heard a voice addressing him thus, 
3 Bares Aaxedaperias, Ex piv etdde sys “Aides dpes ovpsioys 
éxedeixOy erparqyts § spéireper *Ayapipves ani ot view pee’ imiwes, covets 
dgrovber, and with Isocr. Panath. § 76. At a later time Philip of 
Macedon was elected by the Congress at Corinth jyepée (or oxpe- 
rqyés) ebreapérap ri “EAdddes (Diod. 16. 1, 89, 91: Arrian, Anab. 7. 9. 
5: cp. Demesth. De Cor. c. 201 and Justin, 9. 4, and see Schafer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 51. 3), and on his death his son Alexander was 
elected by the Congress to the same dignity (Diod. 17. 4. 9: Arrian, 
Anab. 1. 1.3: Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 90. 1). Thas the office 
of jyepde, OF evparyyse, airexpérap res “EDddes in the hands of 
Philip and Alexander was an elective office and tenable apparently 
for life. Long before the time of Agesilaus and Philip, Gelon had 
asked to be appointed erparyyés re cal jyepao raw “Epon apie rio 
BapBapew (Hdt. 7.158). Aristotle can hardly intend to include the 
Carthaginian Kingship under this form of Kingship, for in 2. 11. 
1273 30 he distinguishes between the offices of King and General 
at Carthage. He would seem to omit the Carthaginian Kingship 
from his enumeration, for it cannot fall under the head of the 
barbarian Kingship, though the Carthaginians were non-Greeks, 
inasmuch as its authority was by no means of a ‘ despotic” type. 
Would such an office as that of the reyés of the Thessalians be 
classed by Aristotle under this form of Kingship? 

orparnyia ts abroxparépur nai dibies. ‘Ailsoe is explained by 
ded Siow in 15. A ovparqyts abrocpérap nai dibos evidently had not 
the power of life and death. Vict. would read abrespérep in place 
Of airoxpardpev, partly because the rendering of Vet. Int. is 
‘imperialis,’ and Schneider and Sus, adopting his suggestion, 
place atroxpérep in their text (see critical note on 1285 8). 
But, though erperqyée airocpérap is a recognized title, I do not 
remember to have met with orparqyla ebrexpdrep. With erpargyia 
vig atroxparépew may be compared 7 (¢). 7. 1307 b 18, devacrelay 
tisw émtyapqodvrey veetepitew. A orparyyts abroxparep differed from 
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an ordinary orparyyés in having authority to deal with many 
questions for himself as to which an ordinary orparyyés would 
have to consult the popular assembly or other supreme authority : 
cp. Polyb. 3. 87. 7, 6 82 durdrep ravrav tye njv diadopdy rév iwdrer 
ray piy ydp imdrev éxarépy Sddexa wedixers dxodovbover, rovry F 
etxoos wal rérrapes, xdxcivos pew é» woddois spoodéovras rie ovyx\grov 
wpos rd ourredeiy ras dwPodds, otros 8 doriy atroxpdrep orparryds. 
So in Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 37 A. § 4, owe 
yoyzs 8¢ rad Acyiordy § BovAd abroxpdrap fore, the word atroxpdrep 
is explained by Mr. Hicks to mean ‘not bound to consult the 
popular assembly.’ Cp. also Thuc. 6. 26 and g.27. It was the 
practice of Greek States to create orpanyyol abroxpdropes to deal 
with crises, just as the Romans created a dictator, but the orparqyte 
avroxpdérep had not, like the dictator, the power of life and death, 
and more orpar7yol than one could be declared atroxpdropes, whereas 
the dictatorship was always confided to a single individual, though 
on one or two occasions we find two dictators in existence at the 
same time (Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsrecht, 2. 131, ed. 1). Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, in fact, identifies the Roman dictator, not with the 
orpariyis abroxparep, but with the alovp»yrns (Ant. Rom. §. 73). Still 
the position of sole orpargyds atroxpdrep was often the first step to 
@ tyranny in the hands of men like Phalaris (Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 
10 sqq.: cp. Pol. 7 (5). 10.1310 b 28), Aristodemus of Cumae (Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 8), and Dionysius the Elder (Diod. 13. 94. 6). 

8. ef ph dy run Bacrdelg xd, ‘except in a particular Kingship, 
as for instance [in the Kingship existing] in the time of the 
ancients, on warlike expeditions by right of force.’ "Es yepie 
»dpp is probably to be rendered ‘ manuum iure’ (Lamb. ‘lege ea 
quae est in manibus et armis posita’). It is opposed to dé» dlaye 
yop (Liddell and Scott s. v. »Suzos). Where a person is slain by an 
exercise of the right which superior force confers, he is said to be 
slain ¢» xepés vépp, whether he is slain by his adversary on the 
battlefield or, as in the passage before us, by his King for cowardice 
in presence of the enemy. Eaton compares Thuc. 3. 66, obs pé» 
dy xepoly dwexreivare, oly Spoiws aryovper (xara wiypow yip 39 rive 
fracxor): compare also the word xe:podicas in Hes. Op. et Dies, 189 
(‘men who use the right of might’). Bernays translates é» xepés 
»éup ‘als standrechtliches Verfahren’ (‘by process of martial law’), 
and Mr. Welldon follows him, but the use of the word xepodina: 
does not support this translation. In the kind of Kingship of 
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which Aristotle is speaking the King had, I conceive, the right to 
put to death with his own hand any of his warriors who showed 
cowardice on a warlike expedition; he had mot the right to put 
any of them to death by judicial process. Sem. renders & yepls 
vépg ‘im Handgemenge’ (‘in the m44‘), bat I mach prefer the 
interpretation given above. How would the King be able to say 
one of his own men while himself engaged im a hand-to-haed 
fight with the foe? For % raw Sesdelg, cp. cc. 5. 12783 17, & ns 
seluresg, and 12782 28, mos Sqpacparioss. Sus®: ‘d ren flashes 
seclusit Gifanius, Besveig ecodem tempore secluserunt Bernaysius et 
Susemihlius.” The suggestion of Bera. and Sus. is not without 
plausibility, but I do not think that any change is called for. 
Aristotle's meaning is that the class of Kingship of which the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship is the type does not possess, 28 a class, 
the power of Efe and death, but that particular Kingships falling 
under the class do possess x, and he gives an instance of this. 
It is doubtful whether, as the emendation of Bern. and Sas. would 
imply, the Lacedaemonian King possessed the right to put 
a Spartan citizen to death ‘in a certain case’; we expect ako to be 
told what case is referred to, but the only case mentioned is that of 
el dpyoim. The Lacedaemonian King does not appear to have 
possessed the power which Kings of this type possessed ési réw 
dpxaier; the punishment provided by the Lacedacmonian hw for 
ol rptwavres seems, On the contrary, to have been a severe form of 
énpla (Phat. Ages. c. 30). 
lL naxiss pay dxoduv ath ‘For instance, in IL 1. 225 sqq- 
(Sus.*, Note 618: Sus‘, 1. p. 422) See also IL 2. 224 8qQq 
12. dfedorew 32 nal aresves nbgeos fy. For lfchiborem see 
above on 1281 b 4, 13. Kel ares, not merely not to tolerate, but 
even to put to death. 
Mdya yoorw ard. The quotation is from IL 2. 391, where 
Agamemnon says, 

“be Of « dyin dxdverbe péxys Didorrs vegve 

pipvdlers waph vyvei mpuview, of ol Exare 

dpase fevcra: gvyiw cives GS clavets.” 

be Sper" “Apyins 82 «1. 
In Eth. Nic. 3. 11.1116 32 these threats are ascribed to Hector, 
for there we read, dvaynd{owss zip ol abpen, Sowep 6 “Ecrap 

de Bd & dyin dwdvevbe pdygs svéceata vebee, 

oo ol apne deccras gvyicw coves. 
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Aristotle probably remembered the similar threats placed by 
Homer in the mouth of Hector in IL rg. 348 (cp. IL rz. 


248 sq.) by 8 dy dytw dadvevde rede éripetk voore, 

abrow ol Odvaroy pyricopa, obdé vy révye 

yourol re yrural re wupis NeAdxwos Gaxdora, 

GAG xives Epvoves xpd doreoe jyerépow, 
and was thus led into the error of ascribing the lines quoted by 
him to Hector, and not to Agamemnon. It will be seen that 
Aristotle abbreviates this passage of Homer in quoting it both 
here and in Eth, Nic. 3. 11, that in the latter passage he 
substitutes sréccovra for dOédorra piysd{ewy wapd vyvel xopasiew, 
and that in the passage before us he adds wap yap duel Odvarce 
after olw»ots, words which do not appear in our text. There 
is nothing surprising in the abbreviation or the substitution to 
which reference has been made, but the addition of sdp yap dpet 
@dyaros is remarkable. ‘The passages in which the text of Homer 
as quoted by Aristotle differs from the text handed down in the 
extant MSS. and other authorities are very numerous, A list of 
them will be found in Bon. Ind. 507 a 29 sqq. In some of them 
Aristotle’s memory may well be at fault (compare his inaccurate 
quotation from Isocrates in Rhet. 3. 9. 1410a 1, and see 
Prof. Butcher in Class. Rev. §. 310 sq.), and if the addition 
before us stood alone, we might be tempted to account for it 
by supposing a confusion with atbrot of Odvaroy pyricopa in the 
similar passage, Il. 15. 348 sqq. But it does not stand alone. 
In g§ (8). 3. 1338a 2g Aristotle attributes to Homer the line 
(which is not to be found in our Homer), 

GX’ oloy péy fore xadeiy ex Saira Oadeinn, 
and in Rhet. 2. 9. 1387 a 33 sqq. he adds after IL 11. 542, 


Alavros 3° déewe pdyny Tedapenddao, 
the following line, which does not occur in the MSS., bat which 
Plutarch also found there (see De Audiend. Poet. c. 6. 24 C and 
c. 14. 36 A), 
Zevs ydp of veptcacy’, Sr dyelvom hari pdyorre. 

So again, as we learn from Soph. EL 4. 166 b 6 sqq. (cp. Poet. 25. 
14612 22) Aristotle found the words &idoper 8¢ of edyos dpécbas in 
the address of the Dream to Agamemnon (Il. 2. 23 8qq.), but they 
are not to be found there now, though the words didoper 3é res 
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eSyor dpicOas occur in Il. 21. 297. For other instances of the 
same thing see Bon. Ind. 507 b 52 sqq. Variations of this nature 
must probably be ascribed to a difference between the text of 
Homer which Aristotle had before him and that which has come 
down to us. Even as early as the time of Alcibiades it seems 
to have been usual for grammarians to ‘correct’ the text of 
Homer (Plut. Alcib. c. 7, érépow 32 (ypapparotkdacxddov) pacarros 
Zxew “Opnpow bp’ airow dtapbopévor, “ ele’,” Fhe, “ ypdppara dddenns 
“Opnpow éxavopGouv ixavde Gv; obyi rovs véove wasdeves;”), and, a8 
Camerarius long ago pointed out (Interp. p. 134), Alexander 
possessed a copy of the Iliad corrected by Aristotle himself (Plut. 
Alex. c. 8: Strabo, p. §94). It is likely enough, therefore, that in 
the time of Alexander, and even earlier, more texts than one of 
Homer were current, with not a few varieties of reading. Recent 
discoveries of Homeric papyri add to the likelihood of this. 
See as to them Mr. F. G. Kenyon ‘On the Geneva Fragments of 
Homer’ in Class. Rev. 8. 134 8qq,, and also in Class. Rev. 11. 406. 
The text of the quotations from the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
given in Thuc. 3. 104 differs widely from that of our MSS. (see 
Mr. T. W. Allen in Journal of Hellenic Studtes, vol. 1§. p. 309). 

18. od of Apxwoy loveira: guydey, ‘it shall not be a sure thing 
for him to escape’—perhaps a Litotes for ‘he shall have no hope 
of escaping.’ 

15. roérey 82 x.rh. Kara yévor does not perhaps necessarily 
imply that the Kingship passed from father to son, but only that 
it was confined to members of a given family. In place of alperal 
we have in c. 15. 1285 b 39 xara pépos, a wider term, for an office 
held xara pépos may be filled by election or otherwise. See below 
on 1285 b 39. To what elective Kingships of the Lacedaemonian 
type does Aristotle refer? Hardly to the Carthaginian (see above 
on 1285 a 7); perhaps, among others, to the office of jyepae atro- 
xpdrep rie “EXXddos held for life, as we have seen (above on 1285 a 
4), by Philip of Macedon and Alexander: whether he refers to the 
office of rayés of the Thessalians, is doubtful, though this office 
was elective. 

16. wapd radryy 82 urd. Movapyias el8or, as in 29 8q., not 
Baoireias, a8 in 15, while in 1285 b 4 we have «ldos povapyias 
Bacvduxzs, Yet in the recapitulation, 1285 b 20 sqq. (cp. c. 1§. 
1285 b 34, 1286 a 5), all the forms which Aristotle enumerates are 
classed as facwelas cidy. Perhaps he is in doubt whether the 
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barbarian Kingship and the Aesymneteship are really forms of 
Kingship or of Tyranny; in 6 (4). 10. 129g @ 7 9qq. they are 
treated as forms of Tyranny shading off into Kingship, and we are 
there told that the barbarian Kingship was elective, which we do 
not learn here, unless it is implied in 1285 b 2 sq. (see note). He 
speaks of the ‘ barbarian’ form of Kingship as existing only among 
‘some’ of the barbarians of Europe and Asia. Other barbarian 
races perhaps had hereditary Kings whose power was more limited. 
Others again were not ruled by Kings at all; we hear, for instance, 
of Opgxes dBacievra in Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 17. The Kingship of the 
Thracians, Illyrians, Phoenicians, and Ethiopians may have been 
of the type here described by Aristotle. Hardly the Molossian 
Kingship (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 23 8q.), Or the Macedonian, for the 
Macedonians were very outspoken to their King (Polyb. 5. 27. 6, 
elyov yap del ri» rorya» loyyoplay Maxedévee wpbe robs Bacwdcis), and 
the Macedonian people seem to have been the judges in capital 
cases in time of peace (Abel, Makedonien vor Kénig Philipp, p. 136, 
note). 

18. doves 8 astra xd. It is natural to expect that when the 
power of a Kingship is great, it will not be governed by law and 
hereditary. Tyranny is regarded by Aristotle as not hereditary, for 
though tyrannies often passed from father to son, the inheritor of 
a tyranny was apt to lose it (7 (5). 10. 1312 b 21 8qq.). arpinde 
is apparently not used by Aristotle elsewhere im the sense of 
‘hereditary, and in 24, 33, and 1285 b 5, 9 we have sdrpros used in 
this sense, but warpexds often bears this meaning (e.g. in Thuc. 
1.13). As to the extent of the authority of barbarian Kings, cp. 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. §. 74, nar’ dpxds péy yap Grave zfs ‘Eds 
¢Bacidevero, sAy oby Gowep ra BdpBapa fbvy Scoworsnies, GANA xara © 
vépous Twas Kai éOicpovs warpiovs (this is perhaps based on Theo- 
phrastus, but Aristotle would say that the barbarian King also 
governed according to law): Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Antig. 8. 
182 C: Eurip. Hel. 246 Bothe, 276 Dind,, 


va BapSdpev yip Souda savra ship dode. 

19. Sa yap «rAd. This is added to explain how it happens that 
the law in these countries authorizes a despotic rule and that these 
Kingships are hereditary. As to the slavishness of barbarians, cp. 
Trag. Gr. Fragm. Adespota 29 Nauck, 

Ie ruparnt BapBipur dntpae Ds, 
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and Isocr. Philip. § 107. Aristotle advised Alexander in ruling 
his empire rots péy “EXAnow tyeponxés, reie 32 BapBdpae Seoworués 
xejoOa (Aristot. Fragm. 81. 1489 b 27 8qq.: see note on 13246 
36). That Asiatics were especially slavish, we see from 4 (7). 7. 
1327 b 27 sqq. and Plat. De Vitios. Pud. c. 10, wdvres of rip “Aclay 
naroxourres éy) Sovkevovew drOporp bd rd pi) divacGas pias elaciv rw OF 

22. thy Secor} dpyfy, not, as in c. 6. 1278 b 30 sqq., in the 
sense of ‘rule exercised for the advantage of the master’ (for then 
this form of Kingship would not be a normal constitution, as it is), 
but ‘despotic rule,’ as in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 21 (cp. 7 (5) 6. 
1306 b 3). 

23. tupaynxal péy ody x.7.X., ‘thus while they are of a tyrannical 
type for the above-mentioned reason, they are safe’ (and therefore 
unlike tyrannies), ‘because they are hereditary and in accordance 
with law. Does ‘for the above-mentioned reason’ mean because 
the subjects are slavish, or because the power of the King is as 
great as that of a tyrant? Bernays and Welldon take the former 
view, but, looking to 128g b 2 sq. and 6 (4). 10. 1296 @ 1§ 8qq-, 
I lean rather to the latter. It is easy to understand why conformity 
to law confers safety, but why are Kingships the safer for being 
hereditary? Probably because men more willingly submit to rule 
when it has come down to the ruler from his ancestors and has 
become traditional. Thus .écdésre» takes the place of sdrpias 
in 27. . 

BA. nal 4 gudaxh 82 x... The bodyguard of a barbarian King 
is composed of natives of the State for the same reason for which his | 
tenure of power is safe, i.e. because it is hereditary and in accord- 
ance with law, and therefore willingly submitted to. We see that 
Kings no less than Tyrants and Aesymnetes (c. 15. 1286 b 37 8qq-) 
had a bodyguard—usually at any rate, though perhaps not invariably 
(c. 1g. 1286 b 6 sqq.}—but the King’s bodyguard was not intended, 
like the Tyrant’s, to secure his throne, but merely to enforce obedience 
on any of his subjects who might be for the moment recalcitrant 
(c. 15. 1286 b 27 sqq.). 

25. ol yap woNtras x.7.. Cp. 7 (gs). 10. 1311.8 7 and Isocr. Hel. 
$37. The Lacedaemonian Kings were guarded by citizens (Isocr. — 
Epist. 2. 6). 

26. rods 82 rtupdvvous fenndy. According to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 7. 8), Aristodemus of Cumae had 
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three bodyguards, one of the lowest of the citizens, another of 
manumitted slaves, and a third of hired barbarians. 

80. drepoy 82 x.rX., ‘and another which existed among the 
ancient Greeks, [the monarchy of those] who are called Aesym- 
netes.’ The «l8cs povapyias is loosely explained by the name given 
to those who held it: compare 2. 11. 1273 a 30, ras peyloras (dpxds), 
rovs re Bacacis xal rovs orparyyous, and 8 (6). 8.1322b 10. Pittacus 
and, it would seem, Peisistratus (7 (5). 5. 1305 @ 7 §qq-) are counted 
by Aristotle among the ancient Greeks, but not of course Dionysius 
the Elder (3. 15. 1286 b 37 sqq.). ‘We find the word alcvp»yrip 
correctly explained in Etym. Magn. alovpris & dors 13 alclas ponuyv 
wouicbas’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 280. 1). The title alovpsgras 
was not confined to the extraordinary magistrates to whom Aristotle 
here refers. At Cyme (we are not told which Cyme) the magistrates 
generally were called by this name (Aristot. Fragm. 481. 1556 b 
448qq.); in Hom. Odyss. 8. 258 the alovysyra: are umpires in contests 
for prizes; and in Megara and her colony Chalcedon and also 
in Chersonesus, a colony of the Pontic Heracleia, which was itself 
a Megarian-colony, the functions of the alo:psaras or alowpavres 
seem to have been those of the spurdves at Athens (see Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt, 2. 72. 3, 188, 1, 194. 5, 280. 1). We are here concerned, 
however, only with the extraordinary Aesyninete. The nature of 
his office may be gathered from Nic. Damasc. Fragm. ¢4 (Miller, . 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 389), which refers to Miletus, "Expevqs pera taire 
alovpyarns tad rou 8npov xeporovetras AaBdy éEovolay xreiveww obs Bovderas* 
xa 8s rév piv waidey “Apderpyros ob8ede olds tr” hv fyxparis yevéobas 
tmefnrbor yap wapaxpipa Seivavres’ ra 3d Svra abrois CBnpevoe, nal doybpioy 
dxnpufer, ef ris avrovs xrelvever rap 32 xowerer rod pévov rpeis dwéxrave, 
roe 82 Dros Guy spocciwer ol 82 Gyovre, Ol piv 3) NoyAcidas 
xarehvOncay S3e. This is the earliest extraordinary Aesymnete we 
hear of, unless the Aesymneteship of Tynnondas in Euboea (Plat. 
Solon, c. 14) was still earlier. The pévapyos éfovela which the 
Athenian Aristarchus held at Ephesus at the time of the overthrow 
of the Medes by Cyrus (nc. 559) may possibly, as Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 141, points out, have been that of an Aesymnete, bat 
this is not certain. The Aesymnete had larger powers than any 
Greek King—larger than even the Greek King of heroic times, for 
the administration of the State lay wholly in his hands. He is, in 
fact, commonly described as a tyrant (31: cp.c. 1g. 1286 b 38: 
Plut. Solon, c. 14: Theophrast. ap. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. g. 73), 
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though Pittacus is not unnaturally spoken of as a king in the 
popular ditty (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. Carm. Popul. 43), 
Dea pre Der 
peyd\es Mervidvas Bacicbus. 

Thus tyrants in early days were called Aesymnetes (Aristot. Fragm. 
481. 1557 a § sqq.)) The Aesymnete ruled card ry abrov yrapy 
(6 (4). 10. 1296 16), though his office is implied in 1285 a 32 to 
be xara »dpos: the law, in fact, empowered him to rule card r§o abrew 
yréuyy. Like the tyrant, be had a bodyguard, though his bodyguard 
would be smaller than the tyrant’s (c. 15. 1286 b 35 8qq.) and 
composed of citizens, like the bodyguard of the king, not of 
mercenaries, like that of the tyrant. Aristotle evidently conceives 
a resemblance to exist between the Aesymneteship and the barbarian 
Kingship (32), and it is possible that the Greeks borrowed this great 
Office from the barbarians, for we are told in 6 (4). 10. 1296 a If 
that elective atroxpdropes pdeapyos existed among some of the bar- 
barians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus finds its equivalent in the 
Roman Dictatorship (Ant. Rom. g§. 73, fers yap alper) rvpawis § 
dccraropla’ Soxctas 84 po: nal rovro wap’ “EAAqvew ol “Pepaias rd wodlrevpa 
Aafeis of yap Alovysaras xadotperes wap “EdAgos rd dpxaics, ds dy rois 
sept Bacidelas loropet Océppacros, alperol tives Foray ripayvce’ ypowwre od 


‘abrovs al wddais ob’ els ddpucrov ypdvov ofre curexce, GAA aps robs naipovs, 


éwére Sdfere cuppépew nal els dxécor ypév0r Sonep xa MervAgvaicl rol 
eihovre Ilcrraxhy apis rove Gvyddas rovs wept ’Adxaioy rv socnray, where 
Theophrastus evidently has this passage of the Politics before 
him, though he says nothing of the Aesymnetes mentioned by 
Aristotle who held office for life). ‘The Aesymneteship resembled 
the Roman Dictatorship in being called into play ‘in asperioribus 
bellis aut in civili motu difficiliore’ (Speech of the Emperor Claudius 
in the Lyons Tables, 1. 28: Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsrecht, 3. 1. 
140), but there were some important differences between the two 
offices, ‘The Aesymnete, for instance, was elected by the people, 
whereas the dictator was named by one of the consuls. The 
dictator held office for not more than six months; Pittacus, 
on the contrary, remained Aesymnete for ten years (Diog. Laert. 
1. 7g), and Aristotle knew of Aesymnetes who held office for 
life. The dictator was always created to deal with some specified 
business; this was frequently, but rot always, it would seem, 
the case with the Aesymnete. The Aesymnete was master of 
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the State in civil no less than in military affairs; the civil 
authority of the dictator was less extensive (Mommsen, Rdm. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 1. 141 sqq.). It is not surprising that the Aesym- 
neteship soon fell into disuse. It might not have done so if its 
power had been less, or if its tenure had been limited, like that of 
the Roman dictatorship, to six months. Pittacus surrendered it 
after holding it for ten years and retired into private life, but there 
were not many Greeks of his stamp, and there must always have 
been a risk of Aesymnetes declining to retire. Hence the Greek 
States allowed the office to disappear, and made shift with orpanyyei 
avroxparopes in its place. Indeed, the creation even of a sole erparyyte 
avroxpdrep was sometimes attended with peril to the State, for the 
risk of the establishment of a tyranny was always greater in Greece 
than at Rome. Still Greece probably lost something by allowing 
the Aesymneteship to fall into disuse. It was an office which in 
the hands of good men was a means of suppressing tyranny. 

82. rijs BapBapinijs, sc. povapyias. 

34. péxpe tiwiy Spicpdvev xpéver § apdfcew, ‘till the expiration 
of some definite time or the performance of some definite actions.’ 
86. sods duyddas Sy wpoctorfxecay «.r.d. Compare the very 
similar expression in ’A6. Hod. c. 19, of gvyddes, Se of "AAnpeavidas 
mpoeornxecay, 

"Ayrupevidns xai “Adxatos 8 wownris. In a passage of Diogenes . 
Laertius based on Aristotle (2. 46: Aristot. Fragm. 65. 1486 b 34) 
we find the form ’Avriperidas, which is the correct Lesbian form. 
He was a brother of Alcaeus, and another brother was named Kins 
(Alcaeus, Fragm. 137), xicus meaning ‘strength,’ so that the names 
of all the three brothers were indicative of strength and prowess. 
See note on 1311 39. 

87. Sydot S “Adxatos x7.A. Aristotle evidently anticipates that 
his statement that Pittacus was elected tyrant by the Mytileneans 
will hardly be credited by his own contemporaries—an elective 
tyranny would seem to them to be a contradiction in terms—and 
he supports it with the strongest testimony he can find, that of the 
foe whom Pittacus was elected to put down. The fact would 
hardly have been forgotten if the songs of Alcaeus had not, like 
those of Simonides (Aristoph. Nub. 1353 sqq.), passed somewhat 
out of fashion. Alcaeus, however, can only have known of Pittacus’ 
election by hearsay, for he was an exile when it took place. His 
scolion, or convivial song, was probably composed in the camp of 
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the exiles leagued against Mytilenc, but ® would mot be long m 
finding its way into the city. It would be sung with most seat by 
others than the Mytilencans, for # satmierd them 28 Seldovia, 
@ grave reproach to Greeks (cp. Hdt. 3. 143 and 1. 62 99, and 
Theogn. 847-850). 

$0. tiv xaxowérpSa Marrexto as. Alcaces, Fragm. 37 A 
Bergk. There is a reference to this fragment im Exh Nic. 9. 6. 
1167 @ 30 sqq. ‘ Respicit Plutarches, Erot. c. 18, ssg rie “Epove 
cureyypipovew ds Gcobs weuyrav ol cpimvaves ani vupsberan ant Gdevs- 
Gur pias Gave piya cxawseores, Sesep fy rio Uerrenio & ‘Adases 
coniecisset, ilud ipsum Schneidewin Alraco tbuit” (Bergk). The 
epithet caréeerper, ‘born of a mean father,’ is mo doukt applied to 
Pittacus because his father was a Thracian and perhaps a slave. 
As to his Thracian extraction cp. Dusis, ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 74: 
we see from Thuc. 4. 107 that Pittacus was a Thracam name. 
Tie xacowérpSa closes a line, and then follow two complete ines. 
In the second of these, ’Eerévapre «.2., the second syllable is long, 
but this syllable may be either long or shost im this metre, and thas 
we are not obliged to regard the « of Herracis 23 long. Ahrens 
(De Graec. Ling. Dial. 1. 246) accentuates [isreus: he remarks 
(1. x0), ‘ Grammatici uno ore testantur, Acoles accentum in ultima 
acatum fugientes retraxisse in priores syflabas, exceptis tantum- 
modo, ut accuratiores monent, pracpositionibus et coniunctionibus. 
In place of wé&\eus and édwesutevres Alcacus probably wrote 
w&iscs (Ahrens, 1. 116) and édseveres (Ahsens, 1. 142), but # is 
doubtful whether Aristotle did so in quoting his Imes. Not much 
dependence can be placed on our MSS. im this matter, but # 
deserves notice that even when in citations from non-Attic writers 
they in the main preserve the dialect, as they do here—and this is 
often not the case (see for instance the quotation from Heraclitus 
in 7 (5). 11. 1315 a 30 sq.}—they allow Attic forms to slip in: 
thus we have écfiée (not gedes) in the quotation from Sappho 
in Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 a 8 sqq., and Simonides may have written dpere 
and cadéace in the passage (Fragm. 12) quoted from him in Hist. 
An. §. 8. §42b 7sqq. See also critical note on 1340b 26. ‘Ewei- 
perres i8 not Only the correct Lesbian form, but it is required by the 
metre, unless the third and fourth syllables of dsanveores can be 
regarded as coalescing. It may possibly be a technical word for the 
expression of assent to the election of a magistrate (cp. Alcacus, 
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Fragm. 128, Hesych. "Esxeivous* ras xploas xal ras ovpBovdlas cal ras 
Gpxatpecias’ Lopoxdys Cvécry Jucverip nal *Adzaios (MSS. dAxioc) reais 
érawnreow), but see Bergk on this fragment. 

dxéhw, ‘ meek,’ ‘lacking gall.’ Compare [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 
1. 27, xai obdels ipéw yodjy ob8é Spyiy Zyav Gavgceras ff’ ole & Adchupic 
nai dvaidys drOpemxos obroct Biifera: rots vépous ; and a passage quoted 
from Plutarch by Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 3. 1. 3 (referred to by 
Liddell and Scott), é¢ déon dOvpor nal dyodcy xal xabapevoveay Spyae 
xal supias dxdons rh» yuvands cal arvipts clear ovpBieow. Compare 
also Aristoph. Lysistr. 463, 

aérepoy esi Solas reds 
fore iniuoas, § yoout ota oles 
xohip dveivas 5 
where the proverb decors al poppy xods (Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 111) is alluded to. Hamlet’s ‘I lack gall To make 
oppression bitter’ is familiar. 

2 adra: péy ody xt. Aira, ‘these monarchies’ (cp. atras, 
1285 a 18 and 6 (4). 10. 1295a 14). Eloi perhaps refers to the | 
barbarian Kingship (cp. 17, eli), and §eay to the Aesymneteship 
(cp. 30, §). If so, the barbarian Kingship is here implied to have 
been elective, which we have not been told before, though we learn 
the fact in 6 (4). 10. 12952 18 Sq. 

4 stéraproy 8 el8og x.r.d. Aristotle does not tell us whether he 
includes only Greek Kingships in this class, but probably this is 
his meaning, for he makes § BapBapux) Aaowela 2 separate kind. 
Karé »épov should be taken with ycy»dperas (‘ which arose in accord- 
ance with law in the heroic times, voluntary and hereditary in 
character’); these Kingships are said to arise in accordance with 
law, because they do not, like tyranny, owe their origin to the 
arbitrary action of an individual (compare the contrast of card rv 
avrov Bowlgow and card wépow in c. 16. 12874 1 8qq. and c. rg. 
1286 b 31 sqq.); they owe it, in fact, as is explained in the next 
sentence, to their subjects’ gratitude for benefits conferred. Cp. 7 
(5). 10.1310 b 7, txdpxes 8 § yévecie cibis UE dvarrien ixaripg riw 
powapyiay xr. Tovs ipwixods xpdévovs, ‘the times of the heroes,’ 
the times of Heracles (Probl. 30. 1. 953 138q.) and Priam 
(Eth. Nic. r. 10. r100a 7 8q.). Thus Isocrates (Evag. § 65) calls 
the Trojan War ‘the war of the heroes.” The ‘heroic times’ 
seem to come to an end before, or perhaps with, the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese (Paus. 7. 17.1, “Apyos piv de s\ciever 
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Gpunpay duwdpens sar csi saw ehenpicew Spiaw Spas +5 peeGiady 25 
és Aageans exdhase ob x ves vege apes) As 29 ‘Se beeers, 
cp. Probl 19 48 922b 17, awe pe pp Gee ppt a & 
ijyepices vas épyatan pion hour Gpen, & Bi hast Sefpeen. 

G. Sd yao ah Pep josciics Queens we oo erp pipes one 
vigew by introducing 2m explanation m dead of be way & wich 
this came about. 

veds upGvees, ‘the frst kings of each crants, ‘Ste fandes of 
dynasties.’ 

ves whifess clepyives. The founders of te ber Lunges 
wor their thrones, accord=ng to Armacde, by services i be prorie, 
just as it was the revok of the peopde that owes Encore 
(15). Thesot (Fimdes sur Arisote, p 84) bas arcacy pomerd 
out that this account is hardly comsmeret wrh 7 {5} 1a 1310b 
9 89-, where Kingshp is sad to have come nto beng ir the 
protection of the ésemcss from the demos. Hovrves, ie ongm of 
Kingship generally (inclacing the Perszxa Kecgsiic, for Cytas 
referred to) is traced m a very suds way m 7 /:) 10 1310b 
318qq- Aristotle refers the origin of Kingsi=p to che wl of the 
people, but the Kings themselves could pr-babiy Gam tar they 
owed ther thrones to Zeus, from whom tiey scrang (see 
Schimana, Ge. Ak. 2. 23). 

7. nasa thes, ‘mm conection wkh arts” Bermys tznsistes 
“by the invention of arts,” and no doubt services of Gas aatuse 
are especially present to Aristotle's mind, bet the jisase is wide 
enough to include cases kke that of Mclampss, who was made 


_jomnt-king of Argos with his brother and the previous King 


Anaxagoras for healeg the Argive women of thew madness 
(Paus. 2.18.4). As to Kings who wor thew thrones by dis- 
coveries in connexion wih the arfs, we may compare the words 
of Atreus in Eusip. Fragm. 853, 

Scifas yhp Eexpue rip ivarsiar Slie 

dquees + Gvova att tipares Ung, 
where Nauck refers to Strabo, p. 23 (Polyb 34. 1. 4 8qq.), asd 
Lehsficcs F iphas Seevecs rk segi sys shawys’ rie yap Aides slo speoy- 
paivevra sexe Gxuheus cy ves unr’ tio sogbpin siness iptfdpines oben 
wai Ouecrshess bh rhe sadigpcing stapler ve dggsba tie bipew aah 
Beovléa veropiaben Gaui, abézep Aavale piv ri bbgria rh fy “Apye: wage- 
Scifavra, “Arpta 8¢ ree icv Ten isevarrien rH obparg Spipes, pdorest re 
nai epecxomevpiveus éxebcizovebas Bavdias, rots 6 lepias vin Alyesrian 
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wai Xaddaious nal Mayous copig rint duadépovras raw Drow jyepoolas nal 
Tipijs Tuyxdvew wapd rois xpd tzee, Camerarius (Interp. p. 137) 
compares Diod. 1. 43. 6. ° 

4% wédenor, Aristotle no doubt remembers the way in which 
Bellerophon came to be King of the Lycians (Hom. IL 6. 189 sqq.). 

4 Sa 13 curayayeis, sc. 7d xAgO0r. Iurdyes is used here in the 
sense of ‘forming into a sdus’ (cp. c. 6. 1278b 21 8q., Diod. 3. 
56. 3, puOodoyotes 83 spéroy wap’ abroie Obparie Baridedoas mal rods 
dyOpemrovs cwopddny olxouvras cvrayayey els wédews wepiBodos, Paus. 3. 
30. 9, and Isocr. Hel. § 35), so that it answers to xrloavree in 7 (5). 
10. 1310b 38. In Plato, Laws 681C we have rote jyepdos ant 
dyayovos rove 8nyous, oloy Baows«iox. Cp. also Conon ap. Phot. 
Biblioth. Cod. 186. p. 131a 23 Bekk., sapadaSae rjv Baciiclas 
(AlyaAds), dwell & warp éredeirqce, fOpacé re riv rade cwopddyy 
olxotvra xal wédw exricey ext rq worapg peydAyy xai ebdalyova, Kavos 
dd tov warpis éwovopdcas. 

4% wopicas xdpar. So the Heracleidae, being heirs to Argos, 
Lacedaemon, and Messene, made over their territories to their 
comrades in the invasion of Peloponnesus and received Kingships 
in return for them (Isocr. Archid. § 17 sqq. and especially § 20). 
Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 38, § xricasres 9 xrgvdpevn xépar, Sonep ol 
Aaxedatpovler Bacideis nal Maxeddvan xal Modorréy, and Polyb. 6. 7 4; 
X&pay xaraxrepevos (SC. of Bacddcis). 

8. nal roig mapadapBdvoucr warps, ‘and hereditary for those 
who succeeded to them.’ So Bern., ‘und flr die folgenden Ge- 
schlechter ward diess dann ein angestammtes Verhiltniss.’ 

9. xupio. 8 fioay «rd. Aristotle says nothing of the share of 
the Kings in deliberative authority as conveners of the yepovgla 
(Hom. Il. 9. 68 sqq.). For rgs card wddepov iryepovlas cp. 3. 10. 
12724 9g. 

10. trav Ouvordv, Soar ph leparixal. The sacrificial functions of 
the Kings passed to the Bacdcis or dpxovres or spurdves, a8 to 
whom see 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 sqq., and note on that passage. 
The Egyptian King was a priest according to Plato, Polit. 290 D 
sq.; not so the Greek King of heroic times. The sacrificial and 
judicial prerogatives of early Greek Kings were no doubt sources of 
profit to them, and their military position would bring them plunder. 

kal mpdg rovroig tag Sixas Ixpwov. Did the King try all the 
actions that were brought? If so, there cannot have been many 
of them, especially as the King would be from time to time absent 
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co. campeges. Gdber Seok sc Creches 
guech. Gecclowertiores wet Os poe Loose 5 2 [UE 
that me the cocdest fos of Comer fe eme Soe 
ment on Ofeecess afercug fee cece wees OS Ss to 
from the praccee @ swore tees of Keone ee 
om 12852 16, Ge Epos Furi = = Sure, ast te 
Acareames (lm 33 1f6 Sur 3c Bc for tee re Ove 
these cficaces pesered 26 fe Tog = hoe Sears ws face Coe 
m whack, 2s ot Moorea, 2 poein San sae ee eee 
though che King seas pecitacas eee Cecceet © owt te alesse 
bas ype (p 4.96) 

Th sasce 5 dante of piv cla ignites, TS ieee. “hn ies 
lates tham the beecee Geerk jocess and fice promos dees 
adjadcated om ext f= Dime. Sa. te kom s c, oe BE 
Speecesse mpm afeep @ heer of coe ce Ow 
csupeper)- the ox’ of Se Aiemos deo 5 wl cow oe 
vol i p 273, mete 1, and Seow oe 12 er. Soe toes 
mennom of che fact Sat seme Corea Eng un fe tooo fms 
adjaceated weewore Ther Kong wos atudicart ms ot 
would mo dowkt surcm te peoge pe’. ant possi a pe 
according te the ews We meee wt geo fet: re ngs wis 
adjacheated waswarm Gif eat take 23 enkt from ime us ier 
rule accordmg to @e lees. Toe LaeSencma ine sue 
to the Ephors every ments fmt Sry woud m= ste Tc. 3 
Lac. 15 7}, bat we do mce bem of fer acing os ond, 
though they may base dcr me Pot Ore. im 44 
speculates why the prireet of Jromes ft Lome was 12% ulowrl 1 
Swear—sivepw és: Sawaris 1s GhesOapan & igus avi, ta ke Bases 
ven 16 Gas os press semerrepe oa dade drew; § a: nas igus ds 
amviper vehews ves Grmpane, amps be tsofyur an ombpesio; . . . § 
aowes 6 res coopuins avtees, io oy Godig ad crops dys ami 
Xp: ak epaw exip tes whens; That tee ox’ was a coeck on Se 
King we sce from Soph. Pragm. 428, 

épems Gi sperveblcrses cxapdierrigs 

Gaiew w parte ais bosis Snopes. 
The Athenians out of respect for Xenocrates woud act alvw lam 
to give his testumony on oath (Cir. ad Att 1.16. 4, We have 
épotcorves here, 28 we have Spices im 7 (5) 9 13103 9 and in 
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" *A@, Hod c. 3-L a. See Liddell and Scott as to the use of 
épyte, and Meisterhans, Gramm. d. att. Inschr., ed. 3, p. 153 See 
also note on 1324 b 20. 

12. & 8 Spnos hr tod oxhwrpew twardracns. The article is abeent 
before ésaniracis, as is often the case when the genitive comes first : 
cp. Thue. 4. 12. 2, raw re yoplas yoderéryn, and 3. 58. 4, & sardper 
réw inerépew Oiuas (Richards). Cp. also 3. 4. 12778 11 9q.,, b 19, 
4 (7). 11. 1330 b 209, raw dpwd\ev evardder, and see critical note on 
1331b 5. "Esavdracis, not simply dsdraccs, because the sceptre is _ 
lifted up in a particular direction. For the fact see Hom. Il. 7. 
412: 10. 321. Compare the oath of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 22, 
And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I have lift up mine 
hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth, that I will not take from (thee?) a thread even to 
a shoelatchet, and that I will not take anything that is thine). 
The lifting-up of the sceptre perhaps signified that the King staked 
his sceptre on the honesty of the judgement. No words needed to 
be uttered, no gods to be named ; in both these respects the oath 
referred to differed from ordinary oaths, in which it was common 
to name three gods (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 21. 9). Cp. 
Alexis, Fragm. Oyredovres (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 420), 

Spxos BéBasds forw as vrice péoor, 
and Cratin. Xelpeves, Fragm. 11 (Meineke, 3. 155), 
ole i» péporos Spxos 
Gravrs \éyp xvas, trara yr Geos ¥ éviyas, 
where see Meineke’s note. 

13. of pér ob” xr. Ol dpyaics ypdove include of ijpatxol ypéeor, in . 
which these Kingships came into being, but also far later times 
(see above on 1285 a 30). For dpxew with the accusative of the 
matters over which rule is exercised, cp. c. 16. 1287 a 9, where 
have dpye: sdsra. If we read with all the MSS. (except Me, which 
omits the first rd, and P', which adds xard before édnpa) xa rd ard 
sOuy xal ra frdnua al ra twepépa (St. Hilaire and Sus. would omit 
the first xaf), we shall probably be right in translating, with Bernays, 
‘both matters in the city and matters in the territory and matters 
beyond the frontier,’ though ra édqya usually means ‘ home-affairs,’ 
and it would be fosszd/e to take it in this sense here, translating ‘ both 
matters in the city and home-affairs generally and matters beyond 
the frontier. Those who strike out caf before ra xara ww trans- 
late ‘the affairs of the State, both home-affairs and affairs beyond 
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the frontier.’ Ta cork sie might probably mean ‘the affairs of the 
State’ (cp. Plato, Polit. 287 B, D, 295 E, 305 E, and see Holden 
on Xen. Ocecon. 11. 14), bat ra nerd rip tA (Isocr. De Pace, § 49) 
or ra dy 19 wn (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 11458 11) is more commonly 
ee ae eee ere ae eee eee eee 
city’ in contradistinction to ‘matters in the country’: compare 
for the contrast of sara sXe and ass’ dypéo Xen. Occon. 11.14 and 
Cyneg. 13. 15, Plato, Theaet. 142 A and Rep. 475 D, and Menand. 
‘Y8pla Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 207). If we are right 


' then in taking ré asré sHm in the sense of ‘ matters im the city, 


the three-fold division in the passage before us will answer to that 
in Plato, Phaedrus 230 C, edres dx rod deress oft’ cle rip tncpopin 
dxoBqusis, oft? Uw reizous Zpocye Bearis 13 wephsen epiva, 

14. ovveyis Epxov, unlike the later fesse (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 
$qq-), who were annual officers. 

Sorepoy 82 «.r.r. As to the circumstances attending the fall of 
Kingship compare 7 (5). 10. 1313 b 38 sqq. and Dion Hal Ant. 
Rom. 5. 74, where Theophrastus is probably followed, as in the 
passage immediately preceding. Both Dionysius and Polybius 
(6. 7. 6-9) speak as if the Kingship of heroic Greece always passed 
into a tyranny before it fell (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1160 b 10 3qq.), 
but we gather from the passage before us and from 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 
40 sq. that this was not always the case. 

15. 7d pay abrar wapsiviww tar Basler. Aristotle probably 
refers in the first place to Theseus (Plut. Thes. cc. 34, 25), but 
also to Theopompus the Lacedaemonian King (7 (5). 11. 1313.8 
0 ee 

Ta 82 Ti Syhew wapaipountver. The diminution of the powers of 
the Kingship is commonly attributed by the authorities to el sod\el 
or 6 dios. Cp. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 74, dpfapéver 8f ren dy 
rais dfovoiae aappedeiy, nai vépas piv Diya xpepdrue, vais ¥ iavrée 
yrepas ra wold Oeomxovvrav, Svexepavarvres Dew rd wpaypa of soddci 
éxodeifavres, ravras fypuwre trav sSsev Gudacas. Pausanias speaks 
of 5 Siyor in 4. 5. 10 and 2. 19. 3. Polybius also assigns the chief 
part in the overthrow of monarchy to the sig6or (6. 8. 1), and so 
does Lucretius (5. 1136 sqq.). Their view is confirmed by the 
fact that in the Achaean cities Kingship was succeeded by democracy 
(Polyb. 2. 41. 4.8q.). Aristotle speaks of Kingship as designed to 
protect the dmuxeis from the dquos (7 (5). 10. 1310b 9g), and it is 
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natural that he should regard the Many as the agents in its overthrow. 
If we ask how it happened that, though Kingship was overthrown by 
the Many, it was nevertheless usually succeeded by the supremacy 
of the Few, Polybius has an answer ready; the Many effected the 
overthrow of Monarchy by means of spoordra:, and they allowed 
these xpoordras to rule over them (Polyb. 6. 8. 1 8q.). 

16. at wdrpios Ovoias are so termed in contradistinction to al éxiéera, 
(A6. Mod. c. 3: Isocr. Areopag. § 29). The Kingship was reduced 
to priestly functions at Cyrene (Hdt. 4. 161) and Ephesus, where 
we read of the descendants of Androclus in Strabo, p. 633, xal és 
vip i. dx rou yévous dvopdforras Baciets txoords Twas ripds, sportpiay re éy 

dyéos xal soppipay éxlonpor rob Barduxod yévous, oxisuve dvri oxirrpov, 
nal a lepd ris "EXevowlas Anparpor 

20. per ody is taken up by piv of, 28, and then answered by 
xéprrop O¢ xrd., 39. 

22. dal now 8 Spiopévois, ‘ but held on certain fixed conditions.’ 
Though the submission rendered to the heroic Kingship by its 
subjects was a willing submission, it was not unconditional. Aris- 
totle conceives the heroic Kingship to have been granted to the 
Kings by the people on the condition that they should be generals 
and judges and supreme over matters relating to the gods. This 
form of vopux} Bacdela resembles vopux) dudia (Eth, Nic. 8. 1g. 1162 b 
25, core 34 vopsxh pév (Girla) 4 del Jyroie x.rd.). 

24. é& yérous, literally ‘ resulting from family,’ ‘ by right of family.’ 
"Ex here signifies the ‘ origo et causa’ of the dpyg (Bon. Ind. 225 b 
15). Cp. [Plato,] Menex. 238 D, obros 82 (i.e. Baot\eis) roré pay dx 
yevous roré 3é alperci. Elsewhere we have xara yévos. 

26. For terdpty todrev, ‘fourth of these which. I am enumer- 
ating, cp. 2. 1%. 1272 b 28, and see Vahlen on Poet. 3. 
14484 19. 

27. aim 8 éoriy urd. Aristotle forgets that he has included 
under the Lacedaemonian type of Kingship not only hereditary 
but also elective Kingships (1285 a 15: cp. also c. 1§. 1285 b 39). 
His recapitulations are not always exact: see vol. i. Appendix B, 
and above on 1258 a 17 and 1278 a 34. 

29. wépwrov 8 el8og x.1.d. Tdvree is here neuter (though in c. 16. 
1287a 11 we have rd xipioy fa wdvrey elvas raw wodsrév): cp.“Magn. 
Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 13, otros yap sdrrey xiptos xal wdvra dou, and 
Demosth. Ol. 1. 4, 7d yap elvas wdvrey dxeivoy iva Sera xépior nal Jyriée 

kal droppirev. It is characteristic of Monarchy to be supreme over 
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everything (Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37 sq.) though all Kings were not 
so (1285 a 4). Compare with Aristotle’s language here the address 
of the Chorus to the King of the Argives in Aesch. Suppl. 370 sqq.- 
Sus. appears to take sdsrew with raw acwes, reading desep in place 
of Soxep with Buecheler, but Bernays seems right in following 
Bekker, who places a comma after & and takes Soxep caster ives 
nai wdlus ixdory raw xowse together. 

80. sé xowde, ‘ public matters,’ as in c. §. 1278 b 4 (not ‘ public 
property,’ as Bern.). 

SL. reraypévn xard rhe clxovopixhy, sc. dpyw, ‘answering to 
household rule.’ Supply Aasitela from eee Savdielas (cp. 34). 
Bonitz (Ind. 748 b 18 sqq.) explains rérreay here as used ‘de 
notionum ordine logico,’ and refers among other passages to 7 (5). 
10. 1310 b 32, § Baciela rerecras xara rip dpeeroxpariay, Eth. Nic. 5. 
5. 1130 b 18, § card rip Siw dperip reraypivy Sumosweq, and Top. 5. 
4. 137% 30 Sqq., where rd xurd rd elves Acyépoves is used synonymously 
with rd xara 73 civas reraypéves. 

Geowep yap «rd. Supply dpxy with § olxosepic§. In saying that 
the rule over a household is a kind of Kingship (see above on 
1278 b 37), Aristotle is thinking of the relation of the father to his 
children, not of that of the husband to his wife or of the master to 
his slaves. 

$2. odrus 4 Bacwdela xd, Sus. would read wapfasdcia in place 
of Bacweia, but Aristotle speaks of the fifth kind of Kingship simply 
as Kingship (cp. rip Basthelav, c. 16. 1287 b 35), because it is 
Kingship xar’ éfoyqv. UdA\cus cal Wrovs ivdc § zdadous is of course 
dependent on olxovopia, not on Basiela. 


6.15. $3sqq. Aristotle seems to take it for granted that if he discovers 


whether the two extreme forms are expedient or not, he will have 
solved the question of the expediency of the intermediate forms. In 
just the same way Hippocrates in his treatise De Aere, Aquis, Locis 
sketches the extreme variations of the human race under the 
influence of climate and region, closing the treatise with the words, 
al piv dvarriraras vows re aol ddan Exovew ctrer dzd 34 rovréue 
rexpatpbpevos rh ocwd drOupteebas, ani ox duaprgey. Aristotle may 
also have felt that a discussion of the expediency of the heroic 
Kingship and the Aesymneteship would have only an historical, 
and a discussion of the expediency of the barbarian Kingship only 
a scientific, interest for Greeks, 

85. sav Z\eww al woddai. Aristotle probably refers to the heroic 
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Kingship and possibly also to the barbarian Kingship, for the power 
of the Aesymnete seems to have been quite unbounded. 

86. darrévey perv yap x.t.d. For the late appearance of eof in 
this sentence cp. § (8). 5- 1339 b 35 sqq. and see note on 
1332 b 42. | 

tis wapBacrrelag, literally ‘ Kingship over everything’ (cp. sap- 
prep = ndvrev parnp), as we see from c. 16. 1287 a 8 sqq. It 
would seem from the expression ris sapBacwelas radoupedrye, 1287 8 8, 
and from the absence of any remark in the passage before us, that 
the word was not coined by Aristotle, as Schneider thinks, but was 
a recognized Greek word. TapSacie’s does not occur in Aristotle’s 
writings, though it occurs in opia Zapdy 50. 15 and in C. LG. 
4725. 6 (Liddell and Scott). 

89. 4 xara ydvos 4 xard pépos. See above on 1286 a 15, where 
we have rotvray & al péy aard yévos. loi, al 8 alperal. Tenure ‘by 
family’ is opposed to tenure ‘ by turns,’ because tenure ‘by turns’ 
makes the office accessible to all, not indeed simultaneously but 
successively. Tenure ‘by turns’ is a wider term than tenure ‘by 
election, because, when tenure ‘by turns’ is the rule, ‘the dignity 
may pass by election or it may not. 

2. +d péy ody x.7.X., ‘now to inquire as to the kind of Generalship 1286 a. 
we have mentioned is to enter on an inquiry belonging in species 
rather to inquiries respecting laws than to inquiries respecting 
constitutions.’ The inquiry started by Aristotle in c. 14. 1284b 
35 sqq- is an inquiry respecting Kingship as a constitution (cp. 
1284 b 39, § 08, dAX DAyq ns wolureia paddov). So too in 3. 1. 

1274 32 it is taken for granted that the subject for considera- 

tion is the constitution: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29, duim 82 rio pébodoe 
elvas wepl wolureias. For tye cides Bunitz (Ind. 218 b 17) compares 
Rhet. 2. 22. 1395 b 20, wept & dOvpnndres xabddov re clreper, rive 
tpémov dei (nreiv, xal pera ravra roves réwous’ dAdo yap eldos éxarépov 
rovrey doriv, Notwithstanding what he says here, Aristotle , 
describes in 7 (g). 1. 1301 b 17 sqq. an attempt to abolish the 
Lacedaemonian Kingship as an attempt to alter ‘a part of 

@ constitution.’ 

4. dy dwdaas yip x.r.d. Cp. c. 16. 1287 a 4 sqq. and see note 
on that passage. A 

For toro referring to rijs rovairns orparyylas, see notes on 12638 I 
and 12914 16, and cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 25, where raire refers to 

Pbopal and curnpia, 
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& det djaebs tp apie) ASceie cents eet 
treat of lrws some tune or other: cp 6-4, 0% Eig 2 © sU 

J. dggh ST Gotaxh Tos s fe oe ees: ¢ 5 lend 
by the farther iquixies, ste: cupghapes oni wes Tv, rE 2 Fe 
The question whether the rele of were of of ow 3 Se os & Ok 
as the time of Pigaces, £ we mey rut -ind 9p rz g ant —ing. 
Laert. 1. 77 (sce above on 13312 3., ant of Scien, @ ee 
Plat. Solon, c. 14, sellei & ant saw Od pee shai we ae pe 
asi nipee pesefilip ipsoess cppely ani yehany slow, aka “yp ow 
opinion had long decided -be question ix Sewer of Sew; X ieee 
Democracy with the rele of lew and Mceescts an¢ Cigars wri 
the rule of persons (vol. i p 494, mate), and % = mm tus spre fee 
Theseus speaks as the srpersratacee of Desseceary mm Eary. Sengl. 
415 99q- Bothe (429 999- Dad): cp ae Expert & Fm cig. 
23, | 5] yip delpis dwaksp, Ble vipes Gey apatew Os ee adap. 
The teaching of Socrates, howews, gave ecw We ts Soe foc. 
No one rendered a more wiling obedirece 3 ‘be Sees San be, wet 
his view that he who knows is the true rafer. ard Sot 2 peraled 
exists between the refer of 2 Stote and Sr oer od m= =x, 
farnished Monarchy, or at any mate Mosascry = Se kas of 
a scientific ruler, wth 3 fech goed ef cam Fa wes 
master of am ast would be prepased t Seamer bes prac“ee of bs 2 
by written rele? it does not appess Gt Soca noe oor 
raised this question, bet lus views endostercly suggested “acer 
which Plato gives expsession im Poit. 294 A 99g. anc Laws 8;4 E 
sqg. See as to Plato's views wil i p 270995 ~A=crte me bes 
first inquiry om the subject, contameed mc 15, is led, aber 2 Sef 
discussion (1286 a 9-21) of the quesGom whettes the best mas or 
the best laws should rule, to suggest 2 compromme—ict the beat 
man promulgate ws and let izes rule except whese Gacy deviate 
from what is right, or im other words let the beat man rele wm 
subjection to law, except where night sequires that he sha] overrule 
law. But at the beginning of c. 16 Armtotle Gscovers that a refer 
in this position would act be am Absokre Kng, whesras & is the 
claims of Absolute Kingship that he has promised to examine. 
Hence the compromise has to be abandoned and 2 Sesh quay 
into the subject undestaken im c. 16 with the resuk that lew showid 
rule in some cases and the One Best Mas im othess. 

@. Senedes 8 asd. Cp. Plato, Pols. 294 A sqqg Aristotle 
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agyees that the ew from fs mevitable grammity is enable to 
Segulate scane things and fails to regulate others well (12862 24) 
even when the stmost possivie degsee of dxpiSus is meparted to 2. 
Cp. Ech Nic. 5 14. 1137 b 13-32: Pol 2 & 12694 9 sqq- 3- IL 
1282 b 1-6: 3.15. 12862 365g: Rhet 2 13.1374 1859q Law 
is said in c. 16. 1287 b 22 to be umable t regelae things about which 
men deliberate. For apis ri spoosisveve cowesrew cp. Xen. Cyrop. 
8. 5 16, spice 53 cupsisres dct dnrdrrar dwepeieve, 

12 For dgyas, used of the master of an art, cp c. 6. 1279 8 
4%) 

nal dy Atyéure us, ‘and in Egypt i is permissible for the 
physicians to change’ (Le. to depart from) ‘ the rales of treatment 
prescribed by law afier four days’ treatment, while if a physician does 
this before, he does it at his peril” Bonitz (Ind. 391 a 7) is prob- 
ably right im supplying revs yeypeppivers vdpeve With ance, unless 
indeed we should rather supply rd jpappere from 12. With 
per vip rerpipipow Prof. Postgate (Notes, p. 7) supplies podérq: 
perhaps, however, G«gareien is the word which is suppressed (cp. 
Cc. 16. 1287 a 40, rip dx raw ypappdrav Ocpascies). For ési spesres 
(not abrie) asdieg, cp. c. 16. 1287 b 30, rete yp ri dpxy onl aives 
Pdovs wesovrra: (ol péoupye:) ewdprove, and Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 11108 9, 
duhos piv yap cbdcig dxofd\icra txav, és carepig F aires an trav 
Nocwasw Exavres ol vow Tyrewres. As to the fact Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 136) refers to Diod. 1. 82. 3, sara 33 rae orpareiag ani vie v9 
xépas dxinpiasg Ocpawesowra: wivres cidiva protiw [Big debdores ol yap 
larpol rie piv spodds dx res ows NapPdvowsr, vis 32 Gcpaxcias spood- 
yours aaré vbpow tyypuper, éxb wae nal Sedofarpiver larpée dpyeiav 
ovyyrypappivor hy soie dx ras lepas Biflow rips dvaywucxepies 
dsodborras, day 84 wapd ra yeypappéva wogowct, Oavdrov xplew izopé- 
yovow, iyoupévow row wopobéroy rae dx wodiae xpévaw waparerapapéoges 
Gcparelas xa) ovrreraypiogs xd vise dploree rexmrie EXiyous by yoriebes 
ouverwripovs. The authority followed by Diodorus does not seem 
to have been aware that the physicians in Egypt were free after four 
days to depart from the treatment prescribed by law, if desirable. 
The reason why they were allowed to do so may have been that 
a crisis in the disease wag thought to occur on the fourth day: cp. 
Hist. An. §. 20. §53 2 9, al 8¢ peraSoda) ylvowras rots sAciorow xarh 
rpthpepow § rerpatyepor, Sowep xa) al rév vécuv cupBalvover xploess. 
See also Hippocr. De Morb. 4. vol. ii. p. 347 8qq. Kahn, where the 
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writer explains that the crisis in fevers occurs om days uneven m 
number, the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth, and adds, pefia é ri. wap 
é» ros weproogos hea véde, Ses cy THEW Gprices Tan Spepene dhan Td cope 
dsb ris nocdiqs, é» 82 rg 01 wepewzew pin, but this teaching hardly 
agrees with that of the passage just quoted from the History of 
Animals. Or the view may have been that the fall effect of the 
drugs administered would not be experienced by the patient till the 
third day: see Hippocr. De Morb. ¢ vol fi p. 341 Kaha. 

16. %a rhe abr aities, for the same reason for which § serd 
yedppara nai xlpovs Gepareia is not the best—the reason being that 
‘the ypdppera an pipes may be unsuitable in the given case. 

G\kA piv ard. This is the rejoinder of an advocate of lw. 
‘But yet [if it is made an objection to law that it embodies an 
things] must be possessed by the rulers, [so that their sway is open 
to the same objection, ] and that from which the affective element is 
wholly absent is better than that in which # is innate. Now the 
affective element finds no place in the law, whereas every humana 
soul must have it. [Hence the law is a better ruling authority than 
a man.]’ Kdsies rie déyer rie xabiiev takes up 10, rd anf 
piven Aéyer, That without é cefidew Adyee a ruler cannot rule 
- aright, we see from 1. 13. 1260 a 17, 03 raw piv dpyeora reléew Tew 
Bei rip Hicip dperip (ri yip ipyeo erie dxhace re dpyisreves, 5 Bi 
Asyos dpxtrécres), and Eth, Nic. 10. 10. 1180 b 20-28: cp. Plat. Ad 
Princ. Inerud. c. 3, ris obe dpfes rev dpyevres; & vines, & wisres 
Boowevs Ovqriw te nai dbarcrav, Ss Gaes Uisdapes, ox dv AfPiess tte 
yeypappéves, ob3é ries odors, GN Exyuyos de avrg débyos, dsl evecizien 
nai sapapuidrreay cal padewore tip Wuyay fae Epgpen yyepevias. 

17. xpetrroy 82 xx. Cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 7. 1177 b 26 sqq. and 
Plato, Laws 713 Esqq. As to ré safyrude see above on 1254 b 8, 
and compare c. 16. 1287 a 28 sqq., where rb sadgricés is represented 
by éxBvpia. For $ evppvuis cp. Plato, Timaeus 70 E, cat cardqeer 
dq 1d rosbren (i.e. 1d dmbupyrinie) cvraiba os Opippa dypuv, rpipew 84 
so a ie ma ag 

9. Wuxhy drOpunivay. Cp. c. 10. 1281 a 34 8qq., and Xen. 
ian a 18, ea Cone eels apioes De errejeee ey See a mes 
th seraynéva 36 Napfdon, pérpen 34 aire oby § Yvyxy EA 6 rdpos doris. 
‘tpening i probably added because the proposal was to pat a mas 
in the place of the hw. 

20. dvri roérew, perhaps rather ‘in return for this’ than ‘in 
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compensation for this’ (‘pro eo quod affectibus non caret,’ Bon. 
Ind. 63 a 57). The presence of an affective element in the 
individual human being is the price he pays for his deliberating 
better about particulars. Cp. Hdt. 3. §9, wapa 32 “Eppsonter vicoe 
dyri xpnudrev wapéAaBop. 

21. Sr. pev rolyuy x.1.d. Airds, ie. rév dporop avipa. Aristotle 
here follows in the track of Plato, Polit. 29g D-E, 300 C. He 
draws the provisional conclusion that it will be best. to have 
a Lawgiver-King content in general to leave supremacy to the 
law which he has made, but ready to overrule it when it is well 
that he should do so. (Compare c. 11. 1282 b 1 sqq., where 
a similar arrangement is suggested.) Plutarch describes in Ages. 
c. 30, how Agesilaus after Leuctra, seeing how numerous those 
were who had lost courage in the battle (of rpécavres), advised that . 
the laws which imposed a severe form of driia in such cases should 
‘sleep for a while.’ Aristotle, however, goes much further than 
this, and asks that his Lawgiver-King shall overrule the law not 
only in critical times, but whenever it deviates from the right. We 
may compare the powers of overruling law possessed by the 
Roman Senate, and afterwards by the Emperor, even before 
the Principate became an Absolute Monarchy (Mommsen, -Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 823 sqq., ed. 1), and also the dispensing power of the 
Popes and the English Kings (Macaulay, Hist. of England, c. 6). 
Cowell in the earlier editions of his ‘ Interpreter, or Law Dictionary,’ 
writing in the reigh of James I, who found it necessary to suppress 
the work by proclamation, said under the title ‘King,’ ‘And 
though at his coronation he take an oath not to alter the laws of 
the land, yet, this oath notwithstanding, he may alter or suspend 
any particular law that seemeth hurtful to the public estate’ 
(Hallam, Const. Hist. of England, c. 6). It must be borne in 
mind that the King whom Aristotle would invest with powers of 
this nature is ex hypothest an drip apwros. 

24. dca 82 x.7.4. The antecedent to dca is rotres or ravra (after 
Gpxew). Kplveyw, ‘to decide,’ as in 6 (4). 4. 1292 & 29. 

26. xai ydp viv x.t.d. Zundvres takes up wdvres (cp.c. 11.1281 b 
34, sdvres ... ovvedOdvres). Kplsovow, ‘come to decisions.’ Both 
judicial and deliberative decisions are probably referred to, whereas 
in c. 11. 1281 b 31, 6 (4). 4. 1291b 5, and 4 (7). 9. 1329 & 4 xpives 
refers only to the former. The point of the addition, alra: & af 
kpiges elol sGoa: wepi rév xa écacror, will become clear if we supply 
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after rév xa Exacroy the words ‘which are just the things that the 
law cannot deal with.’ 

28. pér ody, ‘true. This passage seems to be based onc. 11. 
1281 a 42 8Qq. 

29. add’ doriy 4 wédts dx woddGy, ‘but the State is made up of 
many individuals, [and therefore is better than any single individual], 
Cp. c. 11. 1282 a 38 sq. 

30. pias xal duds. An édorlacis cuppopayrés is really a number 
of éordoas, and it is compound, not dsAg. 

_ 8d toGro. For the asyndeton cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 33, &2 roire 

codés nbfaro Deoxvdidys: 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 11, avry § wodsrela Suahépes 
re dugow ard: 7 (5). II. 13148 13, ravra xal rd rowvra rvparnch 
piv ma cernpa ris dpyas: Rhet. 2. 6. 1384 a 36, dd rovre rote de 
@apecopévous paddey aloxvvoyvra: Magn. Mor. 2. 11. 1309 @ 24, rave” 
oby dpuoles Acyorrat, 

at xpives Spewwor, ‘also decides better’ [besides being better]. 

SL. dre paddorv. .. 88. ddrapGopdrepoy. A numerous body not 
only arrives at better decisions than a single individual or a few, 
but is also less likely to be led astray from the just conclusions 
at which it arrives. For the structure of the sentence see above 
on 1253 b 35-37. Marrow addidpbopos, ‘less easily seduced’: 
cp. Plato, Laws 768 B, dcxacras dx ros sapaxpipa ddiapOdpovs rais 
Senoeos dexafew, where the word is explained in Bekk. Anecd. 1. 
Pp. 343 by rd pd sapaxexiynpéver ris Spbgs yréuns (see Stallbaum 
on the passage). For the thought, cp. "Aé. Tod. c. 41, xal rovre 
Bonotor woseiv Spbas” cidsapboperepos yip (ol) lye: raw woddGe clos 
x{ ai] xépdes x{ai} xdpiow, and Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2. 
78, ‘The legislator can be “got at,” the people cannot... The 
legislator may be subjected by the advocates of women’s suffrage 
or liquor-prohibition to a pressure irresistible by ordinary mortals, 
but the citizens are too numerous to be all wheedled or threatened.’ 
Yet the Constitution of the United States looks, and not in vain, to 
the President to act as a check on the tendency of Congress ‘to 
yield to pressure from a section of its constituents or to temptations 
of a private nature’ (Bryce, 1. 75 sq.). 

833. rod 8 dvds xr. Aristotle has just been pleading that the 
decisions of a multitude are less easily seduced by the wrongful 
influence of others than those of one man, and now he goes on to 
plead that they are less easily warped by internal passion. Sus. 
reads ydp ¢ conj. in place of &, which is the reading of rm, but not, 


ow on 
tae & ee + hee 


8. 15. 1286 a 28—1286 b 8. ” 985 


I think, rightly. When a whole people did come to be mastered 
by anger, to appease it was impossible; the only thing possible 
was to let its anger have full course in the hope that it would 
exhaust itself after a time (Eurip. Orest. 678 sqq. Bothe, 696 sqq. 
Dindorf). : 

36. Zorw 82 73 adios of dedPepa «1A. Cp. Plato, Laws zor A, 
el yap 8 xal 8npoxparia dy airy ris pévor cyévero devOipay dvipay, obdéy : 
dy sdvv ye dewdy fy rd yeyouds, C. 11. 1281 b 15 8qq., 23 8q., andc. Ig. 

1286 b 31 sq. Aristotle evidently connects the overriding of law . 
with the rule of a sAg@os of the kind which bears sway in extreme 
democracies (6 (4). 4. 12924 15, 23 8qq.: 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 8qq.), 
@ s\jGor including other elements than of ¢Agddepos (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 
38 sqq-)- . 

88. ef 82 8% x17.X. Touro, ‘this abstinence from overriding of the r! 
law.’ A high degree of virtue is not attainable by the Many (c. 7. iT 
1279 a 39 sqq.: 4 (7). Ir. 1330 b 39). “AN al sAclous xrd., ‘still us 
if there were a plurality of persons good both as men and as gf 
citizens.’ This is the characteristic of true dpwrosparia (6 (4). 7- 
1293 b § sq.). For ddd cp.c. §. 1278 a 9. 

1. GW’ of péy x.r.d. As Giph. points out (p. 395), this view is 1286 b. 
implied in the argument of Darius in favour of Monarchy (Hdt. 3. ; 
82): compare also the answer of Alexander to the proposal of ah 
Darius to share the Persian Kingship with him (Diod. 17. 54. 5). ae 
In the quaint story preserved in Stob. Floril. 10. 50 Aristotle hints 
that even in an individual the right side may fall out with the left. : 
And if the One Man does escape internal discord, his rule may can 
nevertheless be productive of ordo:s, for others will be apt to fall out hf 
with him (Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 29). sti 

@. 4ddd x... Good men do not fall out among themselves (Eth. rf 
Nic. 8. 4.1156 b 11 8q.). Zmovdaios raw Yuxny, cp. Thuc. 2. 40. g. 

8. ef 8h urd. This is suggested by Plato, Rep. 445 D, ¢yye- 
pévou piv yap avdpis dvds dy rois Epyovcs Siahépovros Bacideia dy crnSein, 
shedver 8¢ dporoxparia. (Contrast the account given of dp:oroxparia : ; 
in Plato, Polit. 301 A.) Aristotle is speaking aporetically in the "y 
passage before us. It is not his deliberate view that Kingship 

: 
| 


-- ° .* 
- ty eee, 


differs from Aristocracy in being the rule of one good man, while 
Aristocracy is the rule of several. The true King is one who 
surpasses in virtue and political capacity all the rest of the citizens 
put together. No such superiority is ene by the individual 


rulers of an Aristocracy. 
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6. xai perd Surdpews x.7.d., ‘both when the Kingly office is 
accompanied with a bodyguard and when it is not. It was 
a drawback to Kingship that it usually involved a bodyguard, 
and Aristotle says that Aristocracy would be better than Kingship, 
even if the King had no bodyguard. That Kingship is an dpxs, we 
see from 7 (5). 10. 1313.2 8. 

7. wat Sa toro x.7.X., ‘and it was sedans only owing to this 
that,’ etc. ‘Only’ is often left unexpressed by Aristotle: see above 
on 12824 36 and b4. The account of the succession of constita- 
tions given in the passage which commences here is aporetic only, 
‘and is not in agreement with Aristotle’s deliberate opinion on the 
subject. A quite different account is given in 6 (4). 13. §297 b 16 
sqq.. where constitutional changes are connected with changes in the 
art of war ; indeed, in the criticism of Plato which is ‘ tacked on’ (see 
vol.i. p.g19, note) at the close of the Book on Revolutions (7 (5). 13. 
1316 a 1 sqq.) Aristotle seems to deny that there is any regular 
succession of constitutions (1316 a 20 sqq.). The object of the 
review here given of the succession of constitutions appears to be 
to show that the days of Kingship were long past, and that it was 
in place only when States were small and a few much surpassed the 
rest in virtue. When States became larger, its place was naturally 
taken, first by an equal constitution, and then by degenerate forms 
of this ending in democracy, and when they became larger still, 
democracy came to be the only constitution which could easily be 
introduced. 

8. For oxdnoyv with the infinitive see 2 Liddell and Scott. 

O. Ghdug te xal rére pixpds olxodvras wékeus. Odds here seems 
to mean ‘ States,’ not ‘cities’: see notes on 30 and r310b 17. It 
is implied in the latter passage that States were small when Kingship 


10. én 82 «.7.X, ‘besides, men instituted their Kings in conse- 
quence of benefit conferred, and benefits are the work of good men, 
[and good men were then rare}.’ “Awd in ds’ elepyecias marks the 
‘origo et causa’ (Bon. Ind. 77 b sr 8qq.). For the fact, cp. 7 (s)- 
10. 1310b 10 sqq. That benefits are the work of good men is 
implied in Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3. 4, 6 & “Appénos ovpspotmepwe (rév Kipor) 
wal of dro: wdvres dvOpwwo, dvaxadovvres rv avepyérny, tov aripa tiv 
dya6é», In an inscription found at Lycosura and published by 
Cavvadias in his ‘Lycosura’ we read éxwe }: wacw dvOpémae youors & 
ve tiv dyabin dydpisy ebepyecia & re ras wéduos ele rois dflous eiyapioria. 


3. (5. 1286 b 6—16. 287 


Complimentary decrees declaring individuals etepyéra: often speak 
of them as dvipes dyaGoi (see e. g. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 92 and No. 138, line 40). 

12. odxén éudpevor x.1.d., ‘they no longer endured [to be ruled 
by Kings}, but sought for something shared in common by all, and 
established a constitution.” Cp. Plato, Polit. 301 C (quoted on 
1287 22), Isocr. Hel. § 35, pera 82 ravra (Onceis) comp riw warpide 
xaragrnoas xal rds Wuxds tae cupwodsrevopiver Oevbephoar é£ Trev riv 
dydrXay abrows wept rie dperqe éwoinee «.7.d., and Paus. 9. 5. 16, rd 32 
dvreiOev bud ahardvuv wodiredecbas pyd2 ds? dvdpis Evds iprgcbas rt wdvre 
Gpevow épaivero roig OnSaioe. We should infer from the passage 
before us that the constitution established after the fall of Kingship 
was one which gave supreme power to ‘many’ (cp. 12, woddove 
dpoious xpbs dperiy), but we are told in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq. that 
it was an oligarchy of knights. For xomds n, cp.c. 3. 1276 b 1, etrep 
yip dors xowavla rig 4 wddus, fore 82 xowevia wolsréw wodsrelas: Plut. 
Aristid. c. 22, ypades Wigiopa (Apiorens) nowy elvas viv wodcrelay ani 
rots Gpxovras ¢fAGnvalav xdvrav alpecioba: and (with Bon. Ind. 399 a 
60) Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296. 29 sqq. In the passage before us, as often 
elsewhere when the object is easily supplied, ‘accusativus eius rei, 
quam quis twopéve:, omittitur’ (see Bon. Ind. 800b 61, where Hist. 
An. 9. 12. 615 b 18 is referred to among other passages). It is 
indeed quite in Aristotle’s way to suppress the accusative governed 
by a verb: see below on 18, and see note on 12736 18. Here, as 
in the Seventh (Fifth) Book, Monarchies, or at any rate Kingships, 
are marked off from Constitutions (see vol. i. p. g21 and vol. if. 
p. xxvii). 

14. dwei 82x74. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 Dsqq., which is corrected 
in 7 (5). 12. 1316.4 398qq. The meaning of dripor yip éwolycay riv 
sovroy will be clearer if we translate ‘for they made wealth [and 
not virtue} the honoured thing.’ In an aristocracy virtue should 
be honoured above wealth, if it is to be durable (2. 11. 1273 a 
37-b 1). That rd dvrysor soci viv sdovror is a sign of oligarchy, we 
see from Eurip. Fragm. 628, . 

Onpp O@ pire say draprnoye xpéros 
pat ad xaxéoys, xAovrow dyrypey rebels. 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 564 D. 

16. dx 8@ rodrwy xr. Plato in the Republic (§55 B sqq.) had 
made oligarchy pass into democracy and democracy into tyranny, 
but Aristotle here makes oligarchy pass into tyranny and tyranny 


/ 
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into democracy, ingeniously suggesting that tyranny is an intensi- 
fication of oligarchy, both these constitutions resting on 2 sordid 
love of gain (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 8 sqq.), but differing in this that 
tyranny claims for one man what oligarchy claims for a few (cp. 
8 (6). 3. 1318 a 22 sqq.). Oligarchy did often pass into tyranny 
(7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 8qq.), and tyranny into democracy (1316 @ 33), 
but in 7 (gs). 12. 1316 a 20-39 Aristotle appears to reject anything 
like a fixed succession of constitutions. We are also there told that 
constitutions less often change into cognate forms than into opposite 
forms (1316 a 18 sqq.), so that we do not expect oligarchy often to 
pass into the cognate form, tyranny. " 

17. r&év tupayl8er. The article is added because rvpasiSas 
precedes in 16. For other instances of the same thing see ¢ (7). 
14. 1332 b 12-18 (dpxdvrer nal dpyopiver followed by rote dpxovras 
eal rots dpyopévous), § (8). 7. 1341 b 38 8q., 6 (4). 4. 1290b 36, 
6 (4). 11. 1295 @ 37, 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 33, 7 (5) 8. 1308b 
22 $q., etc. 

18. altel yap x1.d. For the omission of the object of dyorres see 
above on 12: rij» wodsreiay is probably to be supplied, cp. 7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 36, és & dram Ems0s ele Adrrove Duos rip Dcyapyiav, and 6 (4). 
II. 1296 25, of rd picon dxBaivovres nal airods dyoves rv wodsrelas. 
For the risks attaching to the exclusion of a large number of citizens 
from office see above on 1281 b 28. For loyupdrepow rd srnbos 
xariorneay, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 7, rdw dijpow woste loxupde. 

20. dwet 82 x.7.X,, ‘but now that States have come to be even 
larger [than they were when it first happened that many were alike 
in virtue], perhaps it is no longer even easily possible, [much less 
suitable to the circumstances,] for any other constitution than 
democracy to come into existence. ‘Emel 82 cal pei{ous elvas 
oupBéBnne ras wédace answers to 11, éwel 8¢ cuvéBawe yziyrecbas 
soddovs dpolovs xpie dperqy. I translate rade wee ‘States’ (with 
Sus. and Welldon), not ‘cities’ (as Bernays), because the words 
must apparently bear the same meaning as in 10, where I render 
wohas ‘States.’ Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 8qq., 6 (4). 13. 1297b 22, 
and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 17. 8q. Compare also Isocr. Areopag. § 62, 
where the word sd\cer seems to mean ‘States,’ not ‘cities.’ In 
[Demosth.] c. Neaer.c. 75 it is not clear whether § wéAce means ‘the 
State’ or ‘the city.’ In 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 18 sqq, ras sas evidently 
means ‘the cities.’ For ot8 Jgdov, cp. c. 16. 1287 8 10, of8¢ xara 
iow, 1287 b 8, obdé pddor, and c. 2. 1375 b 32, obdé dveards. 


$. 15. 1286 b 17—36. 289 


23. aérepov xal 1rd ydvos Bei Bactheda; Bonitz (Ind. 1g0 b 4) 
explains rd yévor here by rd réxva, but perhaps it means the 
descendants generally (cp. Thuc. 1. 126. 12, 13). 

25. xdpios dy, ‘although he has the power to do 20.’ 

26. add’ odkdrs x44, ‘but here we reach a statement which it is 
no longer easy to believe,’ ‘here we pass the point at which belief 
is easy. For odxérs cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 3 sqq. Aristotle’s friend 
Antipater, however, refrained on his deathbed from passing on his 
regency to his son Cassander and appointed Polysperchon, who 
was not related to him, regent instead (Diod. 18. 48. 4: Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 7. 238). Marcus Aurelius, on the other hand, 
shrank from excluding his son Commodus from the succession, 
‘and his weakness must reflect strongly on his memory. He may 
have judged, indeed, that the danger to the State from a bad prince 
was less than the danger from a disputed succession, especially in 
the face of the disasters accumulating around it’ (Merivale, Hist. of 
the Romans under the Empire, 8. 348). Giphanius (p. 397) thinks 
that Aristotle is led by the difficulties which he raises in the passage 
before us to reject hereditary Monarchy altogether, but this is not 
the case, for he believes in the existence of families in which 
surpassing virtue is hereditary, and in their case he approves of 
hereditary Monarchy (c. 17. 1288 a 1g sqq.). : 

27. des 8 dwoplay x.7.X., ‘there is matter for debate, again, in 
the question with respect to the bodyguard also [as well as in that | 
with respect to the children], whether,’ etc. “Eyes is here used 
impersonally: see Bon. Ind. 305 b 31 sqq., where Phys. 3.2. 185 b 
II, gxes 8 drropiay wep row pépovs xal rou Show... wérepon dy § aeio 1d 
pépos xal rd Gdoy, is referred to. The Lacedaemonian Kings had 
a bodyguard (Isocr. Epist. 2. § 6), and in Hom. IL 1. 324 Aga- 
memnon says of Achilles, 


el 84 xe pd) Sadyow, dye 8€ xev atric Zope 
XOdy ivy wredvecos’ ré ol nal pinoy fora, 


31. pydey wpdrrev xt. Cp. 1286 a 36 sq. and Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. §. 74, »dyows piv driya xpopdves, rais 3 davraéy yropas ra woddd 
dcoccotvrew, 

34. péy ody is answered by dé, c. 16. 12874 1. 

tov Bacilda trav rovotror, i.e. rév xard répor Bacidéa. 

35. Set yap abréy perv xe loydy xr.d. Mes really belongs to 
loxey, but ‘ interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis 
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cernitur’ (Bon, Ind. 454 20, where 6 (4). 5 12920 12 99q- 3s 
referred to: cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 32 89q.) 

36. Sore x.rd. For the suppression of em, see Vahien on Poet. 
24. 1459 b 7, where reference is made to Poet. 15. 14548 34, 
(grety § 1d dvaynaion § 13 cizds, Gere row roseurey va resawra depos § 
spdérrey § dvayxater § cixte (sc. ev). See also notes on 12778 38 
and 13278 34. 

éxdorou nal dvds nal cupshadvew. Cp. Plato, Laws 933 C, ele 
duncrapor cloayéoray abrovs ele iva ual ixavrey réw sehiras, ctrives ly 
do. speoftrara: Sxdvrav, where éva nai xagrer seems to mean mach 
the same thing as 2a deacres. No other instance of the occurrence 
of the word evpsAcoses in Aristotle’s writings is given in the Index 
Aristotelicus, and it is an extremely rare word. Xv¥pwol\e occurs 
in Plato, Polit. 261 E and elsewhere. 

37. rou whiGous, ‘the whole body of citizens’: cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 
18, sept 33 rod woderes0d sgbove. 

xaSdwep x.rd., ‘after the fashion in which the ancients granted 
bodyguards, whenever they set up one whom they called Aesymnete 
or tyrant of the State.” Bonitz (Ind. 779 b 52) is probably right in 
making riparvor as well a8 alovpryrae in the accusative after éailew 
and not taking riparro with xafheraer. As to of dpyate: see above 
on 1285 30. For ére cateraies, ‘ whenever they set up, cp. 7 (5). 
5. 1305 a 7, 21. The contrast with &’ gre illustrates Eucken’s 
remark (De Partic. Usu, p. 67), ‘ére utrum cum indicativo an cum 
optativo ponatur, ab Aristotele accurate distinguitur.’ 

89. 37 gre rods GdAaxas. Cp. Diod. 13. 95. 3 8qq- 

C.16. 1. 10d Bacwtdéus Tod xara thy abtros PodAgow adrvra updrrovtos. 

1287 a. Aristotle is thinking of a King like the King of the Persians (Hat. 
3- 31, Drow pévros éLevpyxivas vépow, rq Baievorrs Lepoiuw éfcivns 
wotew vd dy Botdyras), 

4, xabdwep elxopery, in c. 15. 1286 a 2 8qq. 

dy xdoas yap xt. The example of the Lacedaemonian dpwre- 
xparia shows that a perpetual, and indeed an hereditary, generalship 
might exist in an dpsoroxparia. Perpetual magistracies were also not 
unknown in democracies, though the tendency there was to clip 
their wings (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 41 8qq.). As to Thessaly, ep. Diod. 
15. 60. 2, didrep of Gersadol spoorncdperce ray Shay Hyepdva ‘lacova rovre 
ra xara rév sdd\epor dxétpeyar, We are reminded of the Stadtholders 
of Holland, as to whom see Lord Macaulay, Hist. of England, c. 3. 
‘The Stadtholder,’ he says, ‘commanded the forces of the common- 


wealth, disposed of all military commands, had a large share of the 
civil patronage, and was surrounded by pomp almost regal.’ 

6. nal woddol worodew eva népror tis Stoiioews, ‘and many make 
one man supreme. over the internal administration of the State’— 
the opposite province to that of a perpetual general—and thus 
virtually constitute a Kingship according to law of a different kind. 
Awixnois is here opposed to erparyyla, as Sus.* (Index s.v.) has 
already pointed out: cp. Isocr. Panath. § 128, xal xara wddepor nat 
sept Sioixnow ris wédews, and °AO. Tod. c. 43 init, where al wepl rip 
éyxiAsvoy B8colxnow dpyai are distinguished from al apis réw wdAcpos. 
Cp. also Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 97, rév pév dy raie wodepuais 
mpafeow dmorov yeyernpivos, dy 82 rais card rip wédev olxovonlae 
dypnoroy. As to Epidamnus, cp. 7 (5). 1.1301 b 25. Epidamnus 
and Opus were both of them oligarchical States (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 39 sqq., 236). Some oligarchies went further and 
placed the greatest offices—both military and civil, it would seem— 
in the hands of one man (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22). Pharsalus was 
probably an oligarchy when it placed the administration in the 


hands of Polydamas (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 2, obros 32 al &» rH Dg - 


Cerradig pdda etBoriyes, nal dy airg 82 rp wide otras dues xadde 
re xdyabde elvas Sore xal oracidcavres ol Sapedducs xapaxarlberre aire 
rie dxpéroduy, nal ras spocddous éwérpeyay Aap Bdvorn, ca tytypaenre 
dy rots wépocs, ets re ra lepd dvadloxew xa els iw DAny dolanow), But 
the same tendency is traceable even in democracies. For instance, 
we find a great authority wielded at Athens by 6 éwi rg dsongoes 
(Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 248). 
This important office, however, to judge by the silence of the “Aéy- 
valoy ToXcreia, did not exist at the time when this treatise was written 
(Gilbert, ibid.), and very possibly did not come into existence till. 
after Aristotle’s death. A multiplicity of magistrates (§ woAvapyia), 
with the attendant ‘circumlocution’ and rivalries, often did harm 
to Greek States, as we can judge from Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 18 and 
Plut. Camill. c. 18, and they often gained by placing power in the 
hands of one man, thus anticipating on a small scale the experience 
of the Romans in relation to the Empire. 

7. wai wept "Ewi8anvor, ‘at Epidamnus for instance’ (see above 
on 1266b 22, xal wept Aevedda), 

xal wept ‘Onotvra 82 xard rt pépos dharrov, ‘and indeed at Opus 
to a certain smaller extent’: cp. Plato, Laws 757D, @& pAda 
ordocwn davr9 pi) spocxoverioew xard ve pépos, and Tim. 86 D, rd dé 
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drnbée, h wept ra adhpodloia dxodagia xard rd word pipes dd rhe bode 
yevous éfw twd pardéryros doréy dy capars fuddq uni Uypaivovear vécos 
Yuxis ytyore: Diog. ap. Stob. Floril. 9. 49, ob yap seipdocras airiv 
atkxcity obdd xa by pépos. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 41. 1) thinks 
that the office at Opus referred to is that of the dpoyés mentioned 
in an inscription (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 63, 
p. 118), but this is uncertain. The office of xoopésodss, to which 
Sus.*, Note 671 (Sus.‘, 1. p. 439), takes Aristotle to refer, existed 
at the Epizephyrian Locri (Polyb. 13. 16. 6, 9), but we do not 
know that it existed among the Opuntian Locrians. 

S. wept 82 rijg wapBacrdeias xadoupdvyns x.r.A. Susemihil places 
the mark of a lacuna after 6 Bacuvevs, 10, but not, it would seem, 
rightly, for a sentence constructed in a very similar way occurs in 
5 (8). 5. 1339 b 40, wept 82 rou xowereiy ris povouys, ob Bed rairye 
pévay, Grd cat dui vd xpjowor elvas xpis ris avanaions, ds Joxeyr—od 
pay GAdAd fyrarécoy pa wore rouro péy oupSeByxe w.rrA. We should 
probably supply soijréor ri» oxeyiy after Bacdevs, 10, from 2. 

9. dpxa: wdvra, cp. c. 14. 1285 b 13 8q. 

10. davros. In 12872 1 all MSS. have atrov (except those 
which have wrongly airov), and this form ‘longe frequentius apud 
Aristotelem exhibetur’ (Bon. Ind. 211 b 48). In 6 (4). 10. 129g 8 
17 all MSS. have xara rip abrée yropne. 

0882 xara duow, ‘not even natural,’ much less expedient, and 
the question raised at the commencement of c. 14 was whether 
Kingship is expedient. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 172 (from the ’Asreyéey), 

ob elxis Epyew ofr exp dvcw vépov (civas vdpor libri) 
ripavvoy elvas’ pupla 82 xal Gédrew, 
bs résv dpolew Bovderas xpareiy pévos. 

1L For éva axdyvrey see note on 1281 a 13. | 

12. roig ydp dpofog x.t.d. Cp. c. 12. 1282 b 26, rois yap diapé- 
povow érepoy elvas rd dixaioy xa) rd xar’ dfiay, and 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 37. 

14. Sor elwep ... 16. rods toous. For the structure of this 
sentence see above on 1253 b 35-37. Goettling and Sus. add ai 
e conj. before ovres, but without necessity. The pleonastic addi- 
tion of roivuy in the apodosis, 16 (0 omit it, but in all probability 
wrongly), is quite Aristotelian (see wept ixvou cal ¢ypryépeces 2. 
455 a 12-26 and Bonitz, Aristotel. Studien, 2. 72 sq.), no less than 
the similar use of ov» in the apodosis, as to which see Bon. Ind. 
540b 15 sqq. and Bonitz, Aristot. Stud. 2. 59 sqq. “Exew is to be 
supplied with rd dau rods Govs in 16. 
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tpoply § dotgre. As to spopyw, Mr. Broughton has already 
, a 2. §. 1106 36 sqq. (cp. also Plato, Laws 
691 C). As to écOjra, a big man in 2 small garment would 
suffer physically from cold, and a small man in a large garment 
from heat. 

16. Sidwep wth. Cp.2.2.1261 2 32 8qq. The subject of apyes 
is rovs tsovs supplied from the preceding sentence. 

18. 4 yap rdfis vépos. Tdfte and »dpos are conjoined in Plato, 
Phileb. 26 B and Laws 673E. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 13264 29. 

tov pa vépow x.r.A. ‘Inter articulum et nomen 4pa collocatum 
legitur in De Caelo 4. 4. 311 b 27, rd dpa wip ob8éy Zyn Bdpos’ (Bon. 
Ind. s.v.). Maes is occasionally used by Aristotle not only in the 
same clause with a comparative (as in Plato, Polit. 259 C sub fix.), 
but also, it would seem, in close connexion with it (e.g. in Hist. 
An. 9. 1. 608 b §, pad\ov havepbrepa: see other instances given in 
Bon. Ind. 402 b 53 8qq.), and it may be so used here (cp. Top. 
3. 1. 116 b 23, xal Skee rd wpds rd rou Blow rédos alperérepoy paw 
§} rd apis Dro 11, olow 1d wpds ebdatpoviay cvrrcivoy § rd apis ppdeqow). 
But as Bonitz says of the passages in which paoe is used with 
@ comparative, ‘saepe dubites utrum pa@\dop “ magis” an “ potius” 
significet,’ and »a@\Xor # may mean: ‘ potius quam’ in the passage 
before us. | 

320. xara ray adrdy 82 «.7.4., ‘and in accordance with this same 
contention, even if it should be better that certain individuals 
should rule [and not the law alone], it will be right to make these 
individuals guardians of the laws and ministers to the laws, [for 
otherwise the law will not rule}.” Magistrates who are only 
guardians of the laws are contrasted with Kings by Plato in 
Polit. 305 C, xal riy ray diucacréy Epa Jdpny dvevploxoper ob Bacduxi 
odcay, G\Ad ropew didaxa cal imnpér dxeione: Compare what Plutarch 
says of Theseus in Thes. c. 24, rote 8¢ duvarcis aBaciievros wodsreiay 
sporeiver xal Snpoxpariay aire pdvov Epxorrs wodtpov nal répev Giden 
xpncopémny. Cp. also Plato, Laws 715 C-D. ‘The archons at 
Athens swore ovp¢vuAdgew rovs »dupous (Pollux, 8. 86). 

22. dvayxatoy ydp «.7.. Magistrates are necessary, because 
there are things which the law cannot regulate (1287 b 19-265). 
With fa rovroy (cp. c. 17. 1288.19) supply dpxe», and cp. Plato, 
Polit. 301 C, otre 8) ripavyvde re yéyove, hapéy, nal Bacrdeds xal Osyap- 
xla xal dporoxparia xal Snpoxparia, dvoxepardvrev Tay dipbrer rip tre 
dxtivor pévapxon. 


swe 
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23. adda phy urd. See on this passage vol. i. p. 273, note 3, 
where the view which Bernays takes of it has been explained. 
His rendering is, ‘(hier wendet vielleicht Jemand ein: gegen die 
Lackenhaftigkeit des Gesetzes helfen Beamte nicht, denn] wo das 
Gesetz ausser Stande scheint, etwas Bestimmtes zu verordnen, 
wird auch wohl kein Mensch im Stande sein, ‘sich ein festes 
Urtheil zu bilden.’ I still prefer the explanation which has been 
given in vol. i. p. 273. I take d\Ad pi... ye to introduce not an 
objection proceeding from an advocate of the claims of the One 
Best Man—objections are commonly introduced by ddd, as in 
c. 15. 1286 b 24, 26—but a still more cogent argument in favour 
of the claims of Law than those which have hitherto been urged. 
(AMAA piv... ye introduces a similar transition from a statement 
advanced with less emphasis to a statement advanced with more 
in 2. 9. 12718 18-22, 3. 13. 1284b 30, and 3. 16. 12387 a 41.) 
Aristotle has been reminded by what he has just said, dsayzaice yap 
elval rwas dpyds (22), that there are things which the law cannot 
regulate, so that as to them the law cannot rule, as he has said in 
18 sqq. that it ought to do, and now he adds that with respect to 
these things the law is no worse off than a human being would be. 
They are as much beyond the cognizance of a human being as 
they are beyond definition by the law. But the law does all that 
can be done in relation to them, for it educates the magistrates to 
supply its own defect of particularity, and it also allows of its own 


26. dX dulmBes xd. Cp. 1287 b 25, apis yap imoros dpyer 
wexadevpivos txt rot réyov xades. It has already been pointed out 
(vol. i, p. 273, note 1), that Aristotle here has before him the oath 
taken by the Athenian juror. See Demosth. in Lept. c. 118. 
A similar oath is prescribed to be taken by jurors in an inscription 
from Eresus in Lesbos (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 12§, p. 211). The expression xara ywépay ray dueasordray Occurs 
also in an inscription from Calymna and in the oath of the Delphian 
Amphictyons (Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, 1. 170). 
Its meaning may be gathered from Demosth. in Eubulid. c. 63, 
de re yap rou Spxov dipranpay 1d Wydueiobas yrouy 19 Sixasordry Kal obre 
xdperos Even’ ofr’ dxOpas. The term rots dpyovras, however, includes 


- not only jurors (cp. 1287 b 1§ 8q.) but office-holders generally, as 


may be inferred from the words xplivew xai dsvcxeix. For épiocrnes 
xpivey wai dwoxeiv rovs dpxovras Schneider compares Isocr. Areopag. 
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§ 37, Sore rip é€ “Apeiov wdyou Bovliy txiorgoay dmpadcicba rie 
eixoopias. Ta dowd, ‘ whatever it cannot regulate in detail.’ 

37. én 82 «1rd. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Laws 
772 B, (avros piv row rdfavros vopobiroy xowg, rédos 82 cyderos atris 
éadoras rag dpyds ele rove vopopidaxae elodepovoas rd swapaderdperey 
ris avray dpyns dxavopbovcba, pixps xep dy rédos Zxew Exacros Sb£y red 
nares éfeipydoba, Contrast Plato’s language in Polit. 294 B sq. 

28. 6 pév ody xt. I take od» here to contain an inference, 
as in 1. 1.12g2a 7 (see note), and translate ‘therefore. Attention 
has been drawn in what precedes to the reasonableness of law. 
The contrast of 6eés and Onpiow and of both with dvépewos is familiar 
to us from 1. 2. 1263.4 27 sqq. The rule of law had been repre- 
sented by Plato (Laws 713 C—714 A) as an approach to the rule 
of the daipoves of Cronus, »éuos being explained as vod d:avopa (cp. 
Laws 674 B). Reason is, in fact, often identified with God, 
e.g. in Eurip, Fragm. 1007, 

é vous yap jpéw dorw dv dxdory bede: 

cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 281, »§ meidow: dpois 
ry, weiov 6g. Aristotle conceives a human being as an union of 
a god in the shape of reason (cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 7.1177 b 26 sqq.) 
with a brute, much as Plato in Rep. g88C sqq. conceives the 
human soul as three shapes under the external aspect of a man, 
the shape of a many-headed animal, the shape of a lion, and the 
shape of a man, representing respectively desire, Ovpés, and reason. 
That a brute is present in every human being was suggested by 
such phrases as those used by the Chorus of Women in the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (683 sq. Didot), 

ar) rd bed pe fonvpione, 

Avow rip cpavris by dyd d6, 
where a proverb is alluded to (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 318). | 

81. nat & Oupds «rd. Aristotle probably remembers Hom. IL 

9 BBS) a ire 83 MeNaypov fv xSdos, Sore nal Due 

olddves dv ornberos véov sina wep Ppovedvras, 
and Pindar, Olymp. 7. 27-31. The remark would gain in interest 
if it was suggested by the complicity of Dion in the murder of 
Heracleides at Syracuse (Plut. Dion, cc. 47, §3) or by Alexander's 
murder of Cleitus in B.c. 328, but it would be rash to assume this. - 
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For d&aorpéepea cp. Polyb. 8. 24. 3, Kavapos 5 Taddrys, dy rida drip 
dyabts, txd Zworpérov rob wbhaxos Suarpépere, 

$2. Siéaep Ave dpéfeus vols & véuos dori, ‘hence’ (Le. because 
Law is God and Reason unmixed with anything else) ‘ Law is 
Reason without appetite,’ and Reason without appetite is better 
than Reason with appetite (c. 15.1286 a 17 8q.). Cp. De An. 3. 
10. 433 2 26, vovs piv oby was dpOde” Spefts 3¢ xal davracia nai dpb} nal 
otc dp6n, Anaxagoras had said that it is by virtue of being dpcygs 
and pure that »ots subdues everything (Fragm. 6 in Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 249: Aristot. Phys. 8. 5. 256b 24 8qq.: 
De An. 3. 4. 429 18 8qq.). 

88. 7d 82 trey Texviv xr. This corrects the argument used in 
c. 16. 12864 11 sqq. “Ors «rd. gives, in explanation of 13 rée 
reyvav sapdderypa, the point which the parallel of the arts is adduced 
to prove. 

84. For xat alpersrepor cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179 a 6, ol yap 
séeras ray Suvagréy oly frrov Boxoves ra dre mpdrrew, DAA nal 
paddor, Pol. 2. 4. 1262 a 30, and ¢ (8). 7. 1341 b 37. See critical 
note. 

35. of pay yap «.1-X., ‘for [it is better to be treated by physicians 
rather than by written rule only because] physicians do not do 
anything contrary to right reason for the sake of friendship.’ 
I follow Bernays in thus completing the reasoning. For sapa rie 
Asyor cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1151 b 34, 8 re yap dyxpar}s olos pndiy sapd 
ro Adyor did Tas copariuds fords woul» xal 6 cdpper xxd., and 4. 11. 
1125 b 33 8qq.- 
| 37. of B dy taig wodtrixats dpyats xtd. Cp. Plut. Aristid. c. 4, 
where Plutarch says of Aristides, ob pdvay 32 apis efvoay al ydpw 
GANA nai spis spy» xal apis ExOpay loxupérarcs fy twip rév diucaley 
dyrornen. As to éwnpaa see note On 1311 a 37. 

88. éwel x.t.d. This passage may be rendered in two different 
ways. 1. With Liddell and Scott (who compare Strabo, p. 259, 
apwro 8¢ wépos ¢yypdxras xpnoacbas wemorevpévos elof) and others, 
we may take dagéelpew as in the infinitive after morevOévras 
ros ¢xOpois, and translate ‘since when [the case is otherwise and] 
patients suspect physicians of being commissioned by their enemies 
to destroy them for the sake of gain.’ 2. We may (with Bernays) 
take dapbeipew as in the infinitive after txomreiwo: rovs larpous. 
I incline to prefer the latter rendering, especially as ad xépdos 
comes in a little awkwardly, if we adopt the former. Aristotle has 
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before him here Plato, Polit. 298 A, xal 39 xal redevrévres § wapd 
fuyyerin } apd rwav dxdpin 108 edpvovres xphpara pohly NapBévwores 
(of larpot) dwoxrwriacw: indeed, he only repeats what Plato himself 
in effect says in Polit. 300 A. If it was not clear that he has this 
passage of Plato before him, we might be tempted to imagine that 
he alludes to a well-known incident in Alexander’s career, the rela- 
tion of which in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander (c. 19) begins thus, é& 
roury 32 Tlappeviey teper éxurrodgy dxd orparomédov, d:axedevdpcvos 
abr¢ (i.e. “Adefdr8pp) dudrdfacbas ror SAuxwor (his physician Philip 
the Acarnanian) dc éxd Aapedow sexnapiven (cP. sorevOerras roils 
€xSpots) dui Sepeais peydras (cp. dd xépdos) nal ype Ovyarpie dvedeix 


"Adégardpor: compare Arrian, Anab. 2. 4. 9, ¢» rotre 82 *Adefdvdpg. 


SoGivas émcrodij» xapd Iapperlavcs Guddfacba Sduxwor dxovew yip 
Biepbdpbas iwd Aapelow xphparw Sore pappday dworreivas *AXéardpon, 
This happened in s.c. 333. 

40. thy dx rév ypapydrey Oepawelay, ‘the treatment prescribed 
by the writings,’ like rév dx réw »épev xpdvor in Demosth. c. Timocr. 
c. 28, “ 

41. Oda py «rd. "AA piv. .. ye, “but certainly,’ as elsewhere. 
*"larpdy alodyesx roi, to call in a physician for another, Xen. Mem. 
2. 4- 3, Demosth. c. Everg. et Mnesib, c. 67, but in Med. of the 
physician himself when ill’ (Liddell and Scott, who refer to the 
passage before us). ‘Eg’ davrovs, ‘to take charge of themselves’ 
(see note on 1273 b 19, éxt ras wéas). Not only do patients 
prefer a written scheme of treatment to treatment by physicians 
whom they regard as corrupted by their foes, but physicians them- 
selves show distrust even of medical advice which is simply wanting 
in dispassionateness, for, when they are sick, they do not treat 
themselves, but call in other physicians. They do so because they 
feel that they are themselves at ‘such a time under the influence of 
emotion, and that they need the guidance of a neutral dispassionate 
authority. 


3. 81d 13 xpivew wepl re olxeluw nal dy wdber Svres. Cp. Thue, 1. 1287 b. 


63, wapyAGe rapa rw yydip ded vis Gaddoons Baddrdpevds re nal xahewios, 
and see Mr. W. H. Forbes, Thucydides Book i. p. 151. For é» 
wdea Svres cp. Eth, Nic. 7.8. 1150 a 27 sqq. and 7. 5. 1147 b 9 8qq. 
Aristotle seems to think that not only sick physicians, but also 
gymnastic trainers, when engaged in gymnastic exercises, would 
be dv wd6e. 


Sore Sijdov x.7.4. Supply of sie vdpoy (yrotvres as the nom. to 
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Gyrovew. In 1287b 23 we have to supply in a similar way ‘the 
advocates of the supremacy of law.’ ‘And so it is clear that [those 
who seek for written law] in seeking for that which is just seek for 
that which is neutral, for the law is that which is neutral.’ This is 
made clear by the practice of physicians to which reference has 
just been made. So that the parallel of the arts, far from telling 
against the use of written law in the State, as some claimed that it 
does, in reality furnishes an argument in favour of its use. That 
the way to the just lies through the neutral, we see from Eth. Nic, 
5- 7. 1132 a 19 (already compared by Eaton), 30d xa) dray dpguefiy- 
récw, éxi riv dxacriy carapevyorw rb 8 éxi rie dicactip loves live 
dori» éxi 1d Sixaur & yap duacris BotAcra: elvan olov dinmev Ipyvyxor’ 
gai (yrovos dacagriy picov, mal xarocow Ince peowdiove, de dav res picow 
Tuxet, Tov dixalov revEdpeva. Sus., following Thurot, reads 6 32 Spee 
in place of 6 yap »dyos without MS. authority and not, I think, rightly. 

5. én xupidrepo «t.d. Aristotle has just been asserting the 
value of written law (cp. 1287 a 34, card ypdppara, and 40, rie dx rie 
ypapparey Gepanciay), and now he says that the case is even stronger 
in favour of unwritten law. For the distinction between of asra 
ypaspara vSyos, ‘laws resting on writings, and ol xara rd 76, ‘laws 
resting on (unwritten) customs,’ cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 86 (a passage 
professing to record Plato's views), »ipou duapicns doe §& piv ydp 
airod yeypaypévos, 5 82 Sypaposr § piv dy sais witeor wederevinela, 
yeypappéves doris, 5 32 xard Oy yerspeves, obros dypaes xahetrens, and 
Plato, Polit. 299 A, xaryyopeiy 82 rdw Boudsperce, bt ob xarh va ypdp- 
para tiv énavriv dxuBipyryce rae vais, ob3é xara rh sadasd Tew npeybouy 
@6y. For ol xara ra %y vdyo, which are here implied to be unwritten 
(as ¢y are in Plato, Polit. 295 A, 299 A, and Laws 841 B), cp. 8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 40 &q. On dypages réyos see Cope, Introduction to 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, pp. 239-244, where he concludes (p. 244) that 
customs are ‘what we are to understand principally by the wSpos 
dypapes in the Politics,’ so that the term is used in the Politics in 
a wider sense than it is when it refers, as it sometimes does (see 
Cope), to ‘the great fundamental conceptions and duties of 
morality, such as ‘the worship of God, duty to parents, gratitude, 
the requital of benefits,” and the like. For the fact that more 
important matters are dealt with by unwritten than by written laws, 
cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. Zeuxidam. 1, 221 B, Zev€idapes, wvbopévev 
rivde Ssh ri rove wep dvOpelas vépove dypadovs rnpover, xal row wins 
dwoypaydpevos ob dudSacuw dvayweenes, “Ort, Fy, cvvebiferbas [8c] rats 
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dy8payabias xpeirroy § rais ypaais xporfyay. As to dogadlorepos see 
vol. i. p. 270, note. We have of xard ra dy in 6 and rée rard vd 
€dos in y. Compare the change from @os in 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 14 to 
ééeow in 1292 b 16. 

8. ddd pip x.+.X,, ‘then again, it is not even easy, [much less 
well,] for the one man to keep an eye on many things.’ Eurip. 
Phoeniss. 692 Bothe (745 Dindorf), ele dvip ob dxf épG, had passed 
into a proverb (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 378). Cp. 
also Xen. Oecon. 4. 6, xal rovs péy dug rip davrod olxnow (sc. réw 
picbopdpwr xal rév Dev ols axiiobas xpooréraxras) atrds (i.e. 6 Bacthsis) 
éhopg, rovs 84 spéow aroxovwras microve sipwes éxicxoweiy, and Cyrop. 
8. 2. x1, ef 8¢ mis oferas Ga alperdy elvas dpOadrpdy Baciiel, oba dpbas 
oteras® Sdiya yap ele 7° dy Boe xal els dxovoee, Were the Lacedae- 
monian ephors at their origin designed to be the ‘eyes’ of the 
Kings? The word éopo: is used in the sense of ‘spies’ by Mega- 
sthenes ap. Strab. p. 707 (see note on 1313 b 12). 

10. roéro, i.e. rd wAclovas elvas Apyorras. 

1L. apérepoy, in c. 15. 1286 b 3 8qq. 

12. elwep «rd. In rov 8¢ Sis xrd. the apodosis i is introduced 
by &¢. For the use of 8¢ in the apodosis after a conditional sentence 
introduced by e or édy, see above on 1278 a 332. 

18. 1d “ ody re 85° Upyopdve,” Hom. Il. 10. 3324, 

auv re 80 épyopéve, cai re apd 8 rov érdyce, 

Exxws xépdos %y° povvos 8’ elacp re vogog, 

GAXa ré of Bodocey re vdos, Newt) Of re pares, 
and 13. 235sqq. Cp. Trag. Gr. Fragm. Adespota 450, 

vain ros pl” Syavp’ obbopios cofer pidei, 

és rpeis dhévre wpoordrys GF dahots wide 

opodepts, twby 82 Kidder ob aacly wae, 
and Archil. Fragm. 144 (ap. Aristid. 2. 137), sal 6 pip ye nar’ loxie 
spoptper, ef nal évds ely xpeirrav, twd duct y’ dy atrév xarefpyeaOal Gaos 
xal *Apxloxos xal 4} wapoiuia, where the Scholiast (quoted by Bergk) 
adds, } pir wapoysia Gnoix ob82 ‘Hpaxdijs mpde Bier rd 88 “Apr déxow 
prropy olor pév dori, ovx topev, tows 32 dy ely rocovray. 

14, nat 4 edy} «1. Hom. IL 2. 372, where Agamemnon is 
speaking of Nestor (Sus.*, Note 651). 

15. elot 82 xai viv xr.d. This takes up 1287 b 8, dence Apa... 
II, rovroy réy rpéroy, in which words the suggestion is made that 
the powers which it is proposed to entrust to the One Man should 
rather be given to a plurality of magistrates. ‘Oowep 6 uacrgs, for 
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it was well known from the terms of the dicast’s oath (see above 
on 1287 25) that he had to regulate matters as to which the law 
was silent. Aristotle has already implied in 1287 a 25 sqq. that 
the magistrates have to do so too in relation to some matters. Cp. 
6 (4). 4. 1292 & 32 8qq. 

18. dpfee xal xpivecey, Cp. 12872 26, xplvew nai Scocnsis. 

20. Biawopety nal [yreiy. Acawopei» here == dwopew according to 
Bon. Ind. 187 b 1 sqq., where Eth. Eud, 1. 5. 1216.8 11, dsawe- 
potwra roi’ dra nal duperéora rivos Gena 1.2. is placed next to 
the passage before us. 

28. ob rolvyuy x.7.X., ‘nay, [the advocates of the supremacy of 
law] do not make this counter-assertion that’ etc. 0% roivvs is used 
in self-correction: see above on 1267 a 5 and compare in addition 
to the passages there referred to Plato, Rep. 603 B, and Strato, 
Fragm. @onsidns, 31 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 546), 

“ obree Nadeiy ciabe.” pd rolyuy Addo 
ovres wap dol y Se, 

24. add” Sn oby da pévor, sc. clea: dei viv xpwolere wepl rie 
roceurey, 

26. dvowd’y + lows x.t.d. For the thought compare Xen. Cyrop. 
8. 2. 10-13, a passage which seems to be present to Aristotle’s 
memory here. “Ic: evidently suits Sypacs only, not deoais or what 
follows, but Aristotle ‘often expects us to supply a word from 
a previous clause which is not altogether suitable’: see above on 
12572 21. For dxoais in the sense of ‘organs of hearing’ see 
Bon. Ind. s.v. 

27. Svoty is apparently the reading of all extant MSS. (one 
cannot tell from ‘duobus ’ what reading Vet. Int. found in his text), 
but the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of its occurrence 
in Aristotle’s writings as the dative of 8o—it is common enough 
in them as the genitive, but dvci or 3vo are the forms of the dative 
mostly used by Aristotle—and here it strikes us as all the more 
strange because it is followed by dvcis and duel. According to 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschriften, p. 124 (ed. 2), dv0w 
is used as the genitive and dative in Attic Inscriptions down to 
B.C. 329, dveiv from B.C. 329 to B.C. 229, and dve as the genitive, 
dvol as the dative, in Roman times. Thus, if the MSS. are to be 
trusted, Aristotle often departs in this matter from the usage of the 
Attic Inscriptions of his time. 
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29. dwel xat viv x.7.X. Toddovs is emphatic (see note on 1276 & 
32): cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 11, de rovrov 39 cai woddol dvoplebgcas 
Bactdws cpbadpot nal woddd Sra el 384 rig oleras fa alperio clon 
dpbarpdy Bacdci, obx spbds oleras Gdlya yip cle 7 ay Bos nal els 
dxovoes «.r.d., where Xenophon probably intends to correct Hdt. 1. 
114, 6 8¢ airéay duérafe rovs pév olzias olxodopéey, rods 32 Sopupdpovs 
elas, roy 34 od ra airiay Spbadpdy Bacdéos elva® rG bf ron ras 
GyyeAlae dodépay @idou yépat, bs ixdory gpyow spoordcous. The 
messengers mentioned by Herodotus would be included among 
the ‘King’s feet’ referred to by Aristotle here. The ‘many ears 
and eyes’ of a King became proverbial: cp. Lucian, Adv. Indoct. 
C. 23, otk olcba ds Sra nal dpOadpol woddol Baciidws; The important 
fact that Cyrus had fallen in the battle of Cunaxa was discovered 
and reported to Artaxerxes by an ‘eye of the King, Artasuras 
(Plut. Artox. c. 12). Institutions as unlike as the éraxoveral of 
Hiero I of Syracuse (7 (g§). 11. 1313 b 13 8qq.: cp. Plut. De 
Curiositate, c. 16) and the ‘younger members’ of the Nocturnal 
Council of Plato’s Laws (964 E: see vol. i. p. 448 sq.). were 
probably suggested by this Persian institution. According to 
Megasthenes (ap. Strab. p. 707) a similar institution existed in 
India: see his account of the éoper. 

80. rods ydp Ty dpxp nal adrod didous wovodrran ourdpxovs. 
Aristotle probably remembers the words of Achilles to his friend 
Phoenix in Il. 9. 616, 

igow dyol Bacideve nal qyiow pelpeo riysqe. 
Cp. also Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 18 sub fin., wal rd Aapelow 
yévos ¢Bacdevoe, dvdpis ob pdvoy ddedgois, dddAd nal Pdowe dicrapévow 
cowerey spayydrey cal duvduews, and Thuc. 2. 97. 3, where we 
read of of sapaduvucrevovrés re nal yevvaios ‘O8pucde (i.e. associates 
of the King of the Odrysae in his rule). Monarchs expect of 
those whom they make partners in rule not only friendliness to 
their rule but also friendliness to themselves. The two things are 
not the same. Alexander, we remember, called Craterus ¢uXto- 
BacdAcis and Hephaestion ¢uraddfavdpos (Plut. Alex. c. 47: Diod. 
17. 114): cp. Plut. Brut. c. 8, Acyeras 82 Bpovros piv riw dpyap 
Bapivecbar, Kdoowos 82 rdv dpyovra yuociv, where Julius Caesar is of 
course referred to. Tjs dpyie fides should probably be read (with 
Casaubon and Richards: see critical note) in place of rg dpyy Gites, 
though this expression is used in an unfavourable sense in Lucian, 
Catapl. c. 11, dyvocis drs wdyres of nal xpooxvvovrres cal rév Acyopive 
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Seres dios mai spie rie ample dxefiiwerres; In place of eives (MSS. 
wrongly atrov) Sus. would read abress, which is found in the version 
of the passage given by the Aldine edition of the Scholia on Aris- 
tophanes (Acharn. 92: Duebner excludes this quotation from the 
Politics from his text of the Scholia—see Dindorf’s Preface, pp. iv—v 
Duebner, as to the Aldine edition), but not, I think, rightly: see 
above on 1286213. The title ‘friend of the King’ probably came 
originally from Egypt, where we trace it as early as the Twelfth 
Dynasty (see Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de FOrient, 
p. 104, ed. 1), and even the Sixth (Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, 
Eng. Trans., p. 72). The Macedonian Kings made those whom 
they raised to the dignity of ‘ friends’ so far partners in rule that 
they consulted them on the most important matters and employed 
them on the most important commissions (see Spitta, De Amicorum, 
qui vocantur, in Macedonum Regno Condicione, p. 38, who refers 
among other passages to Diod. 17. §4, and Arrian, Anab. 1. 25. 4). 
Tlnotwras here takes the place of scssesew, 29, just as in c. 5. 1278 8 
34 soovew takes the place of sesterm, 12783 a 30. 

SL. ph Gide: pav obv Evres u.1d., ‘[frierds indeed they must of 
necessity be, for] if they are not friends,’ etc. . 

83. 3 ye pidos Toos nal Spores. Cp. Plato, Laws 837 A, gidtee 
péy wou xoouper Spore Spole nar’ dperip zai iver ive. 

34. oferas Sety Upyew, sc. & Besihete. 

35. of hapgroPyrotrres apis the Bacdelar. Cp. 4 (7).,1. 13338 
24, where see note. 

C.17. 386. ém pév swe, ‘in the case of some persons.’ I follow 
Bernays, from whom Sus. differs (Sus.‘, 1. p. 443: Qu. Crit. p. 396 
sqq.), in taking rive» to be masculine: cp. c. 14. 1284 b 40, 
§ nisi pév ouphipe ri F ob cuppipa, and c. 17. 1288 a 31, xal sles. 

37. don yép n gdcn Sernorrdy x.7d., ‘for there is that which is 
marked out by nature to be ruled by a master, and another to be 
ruled by a King, and another marked out for free government, and 
it is expedient and just that each should be thus ruled.’ For cal 
Sizasoy nal cvpdépov, Cp. 41, GAN’ dx ris elpnnivay ye havepio ds fv piv 
ois Spoloe xal tro obre cuphiper dariv obre Binacy iva xipow clon 
wdvrev, 1. 6. 1255 b 6 8qq., and 4 (7). 9. 1329 2 16 aq. I prefer the 
rendering which I have given of xal Sixasoy cal ovppiper to that 
of Sepulveda, ‘et horum imperiorum cuiusque aliud est ius et alia 
commoditas,’ though Bernays translates the passage in a somewhat 


3. 16. 1287 b 31—17. 1288 a 6. 393 


similar way. Richards would add revre after Sicaov, 39. For gors 

yp st hice deowoordy, cp. 1. 6. 1255 b 6 sqq. and 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 

36 sqq. Todsriedy in 38, nal Do wolsrixds, appears to be used in 

reference to the kind of free government which obtains in a Polity,. 

for Aristotle is evidently speaking of normal constitutions only, and 

he can hardly refer in wodirsuxdo to Aristocracy. Of course, if we 

regard 1288 a 6-15 as authentic and as placed where it stands by . 
Aristotle, we have an additional reason for taking wol:riade to refer 

to the Polity, for it clearly refers to the Polity in 1288 a 7, 12. 

40. 0882 ray Mer woliredy, ‘nor any of the other constitu- ; 
tions.’ For the genitive, cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 30, and Diod. 5. 21. 2, : | 
ofre yap Te, Mpa ee Mapenre ney One Ter eer eee : 
duvvacréy dorpareupévos én” abray. 

41. dd)’ dx ray elpnpdver ye x... See as to this passage vol. i. 

p. 274-5. In1288a 1 we have a pé solifarium (see above on 
1262 a 6). = 

2. wdyrew is here masculine (cp. c. 16. 1287 a 11, rd xtptow Ga 1288 a. 
savrey elvas tay woksiray). This is clear from 3, ofre éyabis dyabae 
RTA. 

8. AAN’ adrav ds Svra vdépov. Supply xipss dvra after airéy. As 
to the chiasmus in ofre dyaée dyabéy obre ph dyabéy pi dyabds, 
see note on 12778 31. 

4. ob8 Ay xa’ dperhy duelver § may be added to correct a dictum 
of Plato to Dionysius the Elder recorded in Diog. Laert. 3. 18, 

& 82 d:adeydpevos wep rupavvidos xal Gdcxev bs obx forse rovro xpeirrov 8 
cuphépe aire pévor, ef ph xal dperg Suapépo, spoeéxpoveey airg. Cp. 
also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 37. 

6. wpérepov, in c. 13. 1284 a 3 8qq. 

mparoy 82...15. dpyds. Susemihl brackets this paragraph as 
an interpolation, and it looks at any rate like a subsequently 
added passage. It may well be from the pen of Aristotle—its 
contents do not seem to be seriously at variance with his teaching 
elsewhere (see vol. i. Appendix D)—but it is doubtful whether it 
was placed where it stands by his hand or by that of another. 

A similar doubt arises as to other passages in the Politics (see for 
instance vol. i. p. 569 and p. §19, note). The position of this 
paragraph in relation to its context is certainly remarkable. 
Aristotle is discussing Kingship, and in particular is about to 
describe what degree of superiority over those he rules an Absolute 
King should possess: why should he pause at this point to explain 
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who are fit subjects for Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity, whea he 
is concerned for the moment only with Kingship? And why is # 
necessary to enter into this question as to Aristocracy and Polity 
first (xp&rov, 1288 a 6), before stating what degree of superiority 
over those he rules an Absolute King should posecss? Then 
again, though the recapitulation in 1288 3o sqq. makes it 


urged in defence of the paragraph that it is after a long argument 


Bh 
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of certain persons and not i | 
therefore he may naturally wish to explain before 

further who are the persons in whose case the arguments in favour 
of Aristocracy hold good, no less than who are the persons ia 
whose case the arguments in favour of Kingship hold good. Nor 
is it altogether surprising that he should add a similar explanation 
as to Polity, for he has implied in 12&7 b 37 sqq. that there are 
those who are marked oat by nature for each of the normal 
constitutions. Still it must be admitted that the paragraph has 
an intrusive look where it stands. 


what follows. See for other instances of the same thing note 


on 1337 b 6. As to $épas, see vol. i p. 290, note 1. The 


9. pds fycnoviay wolinafy, Tolsruge is added to show that 
a mere fitness for jyepovia wokeuag is not enough. Cp. sedenaip 
dpxi in 12 and s)gOos wodepunde in 13. The King is to be capable 
of wolsrixh jyeporia, the rulers in an aristocracy of wedery dpys. 
The word iyepovia belongs especially to Kingship: cp. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1. 1420 21, where ol ix3 rip ris Bagiielae jyepeviay reraypéves 
are contrasted with of dy Sqnoxparig wodssevdpever, and Plat. adv. 
Colot. c. 31, ot of rie rie crapatics oridavey doipfigres elves raig 
peyddas Hyepovias Aéyoores; oby ol rd Saciciew dpapriay ani Késrecw 
dzopaivosres; Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 C, +g raw Sveastevioras 
Tyepovig. 

époronparindy 82... 15. ras dpxds. See vol. & Appendix D. 


= 


< 


2 17. 1288 a 8—18 1288 a 32. 35 


1L xnav dperhy fycpenaiév, and not acré sheoves ant Moupe, 23 in 
oligarchies (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1161 2 3 9q.) 

12. wolsnahy Spxhy, the rule which is exercised over persons 
Epon rip yin xa Deibepes (c. 4. 1377 b 7 999.) 

wodsrixdy 82 wARG0s «7.0. The law in a polity gives office to the 
well-to-do, just as in an aristocracy office falls to the yodpupses (7 (5). 


8. 13092 3). Does nar’ dfiav imply that office will be clective in 


a polity? If so, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq. and contrast 6 (4) 
14. 1298 b 8-11 and 6 (4). 16. 1300 @ 34 qq, passages which, 
however defective the text of the latter may be, seem to show that 
magistrates might be appointed by lot in a polity (see vol. i 
PP. 509, 573) | " 

15. As to rév D\dXew see critical note. 

18. nal xdproy wdvrev is added because not all Kings are xipes 
wdvrev (Cc, 14..133868 4). . 

19. wpdrepoy, in c. 13. 12846 2g sqq. 

20. 7d Sixasor, Le. rd xa tmepoyiy Saaov, cp. c. 13. 1283 b 14, 
xara rd atrd Sleeves, : 

29. wdyry ydp «7.2. ‘for they entirely claim on the basis of 
superiority, though not the same superiority.’ Aristotle’s account 
in Eth. Nic. g. 6. 113% a 3g 8qq. of the ‘superiority’ on which the 
partisans of democracy base their claims does not agree with the 
account given in Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 8qq., for in the former 
passage (cp. Pol. 7 (5). 2. 1301 b 28 8qq.) they are said to base 
thelr claims on déla—the dé/a, in fact, which dAevepla confers—and 
in the latter not on d&a but on number. Still, whichever of the 
two passages we follow, they base their claims on a ‘ superiority.’ 

94. AAA nal nard 1d apérepoy cx Ody, i.e. because no other 
course is becoming or in accordance with nature: cp. c. 13. 1284 b 
98 sqq. 

28. rodre, Le. to constitute the whole of which the rest are parts. 

81. wis, ‘under what conditions’ (so Bern.). Cp.c. 3. 12768 
27, four & clevice & Ayer elven vie daroples ravryc, wie word xp) iyo 
ry wie ebes rip abrie § ni rip airie DD’ Enipen 


88, éwel 82 a.v.d. At this point a transition is made from the C18. 


question what are the different forms of Kingship and for whom 

Kingship is advantageous to the question how a Kingship or an 

Aristocracy (for the two forms turn out in 3¢ qq. to be nearly 

related, cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 31 8qq. and 7 (g). 10. 1310b 8 99, 31 

#9.) is to be brought into being. For a similar transition cp. 6 (4). 
VOL. NI, x 
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8% 12948 25 sqq. The reasoning of the paragraph which com- 
mences at éxei 3¢ is—the best State is an aristocratical or Kingly 
State, but the virtue of a citizen of the best State is the same as 
the virtue of a good man; hence the virtue of a citizen of an 
aristocratical State or of a man of Kingly mould is identical with 
the virtue of 2 good man; hence to institute an aristocratical or 
Kingly State it is necessary to have recourse to the education and 
customs which produce good men. This preface prepares us to 
find in the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books what 
we do find there—inquiries directed to the discovery of the educa- 
tion and customs which produce good men. As to the transition 
from the Third to the Fourth Book see vol. i p. 293 999. 

34. The use of the word cixovogounévqs indicates the completencss 
of the control exercised: cp. c. 14. 1285 b 31 sqq, 

37. éy 82st. See vol. i. Appendix B. 

39. rdw abrie tpéwev nal Sd tiv abriw. Cp. ¢ (7). 8 1328 8 41, 
Dow spémow nai & dav, and 4 (7). 15. 13340 5, wes 86 ani ded rivew 
éoras x.rA, 

41. Sov’ icra: wd. Here Aristotle corrects the view expressed 
by Plato in his Politicus that the esgenc: of the Besdusds and the 
wolirinée is tO possess a certain science. Just as he had said in 
I. 7. 1255 20 that 6 decmdcys od Acyeres sari imorapp, Dd 1g 
roubede elvas, 80 he now implies the same thing as to the Besvuole 
and the woAcrusfés. The education which is to produce them is not 
the communication of a science; it is the communication of 
an és. Contrast Plato, Polit. 292 B, rip Sesducy dpyip raw éxv- 
orgpiy cival ria Epaper, cipes, and 292 E; also 259B. Aristotle, 
however, allows in 4 (7). 3- 1325 b 10 éqq. (cp. 3. 13- 1284 a 5 5qq. 
and 7 (5). 9. 1309 @ 33 5qq.) that the ruler should possess not only 
virtue but also political aptimde. In 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 8 cestain 
sohepixai nai wolernal éoxjoes are referred to which find a place 
apparently in Aristotle’s scheme of education, though their exact 
nature is left obscure, and these welsnxel dexjoes may perhaps be 
one means by which he would seek to develope this political aptitude, 
but he probably thought that the art of roling was mainly acquired 
in the course of being ruled (3. 4. 1277 b 8 sqq.). 


1288 b. 1. nal waiSela xai en. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310 216, chiopaa aah 


wexadevpéivn, and Menex. 241 C, pabioras nai hebivres ph pofiiebas 
rovs BapBapove. In 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 10, on the other hand, it {s 
implied that wa:3eia comprises an element of habituation. 


3. 18. 1288 a 34—4 (7). 1. 1323.8 17. 307 


2. In place of wolsrixdy we expect dproroxparuds, but the rulers 
in the best State have already been spoken of as wodrrseol in 
c. 5 1278 b 3.° 

4. tlva wépuxe yiveoOar tpéwor al xalicracbar wis. The same 
two questions are raised as to the Polity in 6 (4). 9. 12942 


3° 8qq- 


BOOK IV (VID). 


14. Compare the very similar sentence in De An. 2. 4. 4153214, GL 
dvayxaioy 82 riv pédAovra wept rovrer oxi wouicbas ofc Exacroy 1323 a. 
airéy ri don». For péd\o with the aor. infin. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) 
compares Eth. Nic. 2. 3. 1105 b 11, dx 8é rou p} xparrew ravra obdeis 
dy ob8¢ pedAnoee yervéoba dyabés. Phrynichus condemns as un-Attic | 
the use of ew with the aor. infin., but that it is so used by Attic 
writers is undoubted: see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 74. 
Schanz remarks in his Prolegomena to Plato’s Symposium, § 5, 
‘aoristi infinitivi cum péAXew a Platone copulati exempla apud 
Platonem exstant, quae haud facile quispiam in dubitationem 
vocare possit.’ He refers among other passages to Protag. 312 B, 
padrA(AUs sapacxei, and Gorg. 512 E, &» péAXos xpdv0n Bidvat, and 525 A. 
It is natural] that Aristotle should find the clue to the best constitution 
in the inquiry what is the most desirable life, for we read in 6 (4). 
II. 1295 a 40 that ‘the constitution is the mode of life chosen by 
the State.’ See vol. i. p. 209 sqq. An instructive commentary on 
the first chapter will be found in the second of Vahlen’s Aristotelische 
Aufsitze, Uber ein Capitel aus Aristoteles’ Politik, from which 
I shall frequently have occasion to make quotations. 

16. For apéror in the sense of spérepov Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 
5, note) compares 3. 4. 1276 b 19. 

17. &ptora yap xpdrrew «.1.X., ‘for [the best constitution and the 
most desirable life go together, inasmuch as} it is fitting that those 
who live under the best constitution their circumstances enable 
them to attain. should fare best, unless ‘something contrary to 
expectation happens.’ It has already been pointed out (vol. i. 
p- 294, note 2) that the reasoning latent in the Greek cannot be 
fully expressed in English. For the thought cp. Plato, Laws 
828 D, és tof jpiv 5 wédcs olay ote Gy nie érépay eipa raw vw 
wept xpdvou cxohis xal rév dvaycalew éfoucias, Sei 8é abray, rabdwep 
a dvOpusor, (yw et. We hardly expect Aristotle to add the 
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qualification ‘their circumstances enable them to attain’ (de rée 
txapxévrev avrois), for those who fare best must be those who live 
under the absolutely best constitution, which is contrasted in 6 (4). 
1.1288 b 25 sq., 32 with the best attainable under given circum- 
stances (9 dx ray izoxepdren dpicra, § trdexopivy dx réw Swapxdévrer). 

20. nGow ds elweiv, ‘all individuals, so to say,’ for sacw corre- 
sponds to éedory, cp. 1323 b 21. Aristotle first discusses the question 
what is the most desirable life for the individual (1323 a 21—b 29), 
and then the same question as to the State. 

BL. xwpls, i.e. éedory, ‘for the individual’: cp. 1323 b 40, xal xepis 
dxdore xal nowy rais wdkecw, 3. 6. 1278 b 24, and Soph. Fragm. §31, 
viv & obdiv clus yeple dA wodddeee 

(Preya ravry rip yurausdar pica, 
ds ovddy doper, 

where, as Gomperz remarks (Die Bruchstticke der griech. Tragiker, 
P- 33) xepls (= ld, ‘privatim,’ ‘seorsum’) serves to distinguish 
the individual lot of the speaker from the general lot of women. 

vopicayras ody... 23. adrots, ‘holding then that many of the 
things said in the non-scientific inquiries also respecting the best life 
are adequately said, we must now too make use of them.’ On the 
question what ‘ non-scientific inquiries’ are here referred to, some- 
thing has been said in vol. i. p. 299, note 1. The expression 
éferepixol Adyor, when used by Aristotle, does not necessarily refer to 
non-scientific inquiries of his own, still less to writings of his own, 
but it probably refers to writings of his own in the passage before 
us, for, besides that, as Zeller remarks (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 119. 3: 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 116, 
note 4), the contents of the passage are quite Aristotelian in spirit, 
it seems to be implied in the words «ai viz, ‘ now too,’ that Aristotle 
has himself said these things before (cp. Meteor. 1. 3. 339 b 36, 
eipnras piv op xal xpérepoy dy rois wepl rév dvw réwov Gewpnpacs, A¢yepen 
82 rév abrdy Adyor cal viv, and 341 a 12 sqq.). Whether, as Bernays 
held (Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 sqq.), a Dialogue of Aristotle 
is here ‘used,’ is uncertain, for the non-scientific writings of Aristotle 
were not all of them Dialogues (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 123: Eng. Trans, 
vol. i. p. 119 sq.). What is the exact meaning of xpgorfov? The 
word recurs in Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 26, Adyeras 32 wepl abrijs (i.e. 
ris Yuyys) wal dy roig dfwrepuois Aéyos dpxotwres ina, xal xpnoréee 
atrots, where xpnoréory seems to introduce merely a statement of 
results, but it does not follow that it always means no more than 


4 (7). 1. 1328 a 20—24. 309 


this. Bernays thought that we have in 1323 a 24 Sqq. a verbatim 
extract from the non-scientific composition made use of. Against 
this Vahlen argues in the second of his Aristotelische Aufsitze. 
Zeller holds (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 119. 2: Eng. Trans. vol. i. p. 115, 
note 4) that the contents of the non-scientific composition are 
reproduced, not indeed verbatim, but pretty closely (‘ziemlich eng 
anzuschliessen scheint’), and we are certainly conscious (with 
Bernays) of a freer fiow of periods in the first chapter than we 
often meet with in Aristotle’s writings, though Vahlen has shown 
that many of the expressions used occur elsewhere in them. 
Bernays takes the use of the ¢fwrepixod Ad yor to extend to the end of 
the first chapter, and it would seem from the words sepl ris dplorge 
{ays in 23 that all that is said on this subject is based on them, so 
that they will have been used at any rate down to cédpes, 1323 b 
36. If we ask why Aristotle has recourse on this subject to the 
éforepixol Adyot, and not, as in c. 13. 1332 7 8qq. and 21 sqq,, to 
the Nicomachean Ethics —Zeller finds teaching to the same effect 
in Eth. Nic. 1. 6 sqq. 10. 6 sqq.—the answer probably is that he 
prefers, when he can, to refer to the more popularly written and 
more generally accessible class of compositions. Zeller (Hermes, 
15. 353 8qq.: see vol. ii. p. x, note r) thinks that the passage 
1323 a 21 Sqq., in addition to Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq. was 
before the writer of Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32, xdvva 8) rdyaéa § | 
dxrds § dy Wuyg, nal rovrey alperérepa ra dy TH Yuxg, cabdwep Buatpovpeba 
xal dv rois é£wrepimots Adyors’ Ppdynorg yap xal dperd xal gdor) dy Wuys, 
Sy tna § wdvra rédos elvor Soxet xGow, but perhaps the passage in the 
éfwrepixol Adyos was itself before him. For the aorist vopleavras, cp. 
c. 7. 1328 a 3 and 5 (8). 7. 1341 b 27, and see above on 1271 b 4. 
As to the case of voplcayras see note on 12756 a 16. 

24. ds ddnOds ydp «.7.X., ‘for in truth against one division [of 
goods] at any rate no one would contend,’ etc. Ydp introduces 
a justification of the use of the éfwrepuol Adyos on the ground of 
the absence of dissent. For dpquoAyreiy pds, cp. 3. 16.1287 b 35: 
Isaeus 11. 9, dugtcSnricas spds ras dxelvov d:abjcas: Demosth. in 
Phorm. c. 33, dugucBnreis apis dy pipa ray dy 1H ovyypady: Polyb. 
2. 2. 10, duduoByrotvray spdis rd Acydpeve. But how would an asser- 
tion that the happy need not possess all three kinds of goods run 
counter to the division of goods into these three kinds? Appar- 
ently in this way. The division implies that all the three kinds of 
goods are goods, and it is taken for granted that those who are to 
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be happy should possess all goods (4 (7). 15- 1334 28 999} 
There were other divisions of goods—among them a division mto 
éxawerd, risa, and Suviges (Eth. Nic. 1. 12). As to the division 
into external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the soul, see 
vol. i. p. 299, note 1. That wealth should be accompanied by 
virtue had often been said by the poets (Sappho, Fragm. 81: 
Pindar, Olymp. 2. 53 5qq- and Pyth. 5. 1 sqq.: Enurip. Fragm. 163: 
compare Lysander’s remark to the younger Cyrus in Ci. De 
Senect. 17. g9, recte vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam vatuti 
tuae fortuna coniuncta est), and Simonides (Fragm. 70) had said 
that health should accompany wisdom. Cp. also Rhet. 1.5. 1360 b 
14 sqq. and Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 1153b 17 sqq. When Anstotle 
sought to show in the inquiry which commences here that the 
chief ingredient in ei8epesia is virtue, his work was half done for 
him by the ordinary use of the Greek language. To the Greeks 
& eidaipey was 5 ob sparrev (1323 b 29 8qq.), and 6 <b spésree was 
5 ra xodd spérres, and ra cada apérras implied virtue. Our word 
‘happiness’ has no such link with virtue. 

27. ob8eig yap xr. The word panipos is used throughout the 
first chapter as interchangeable with eiteipee, but it is a siightly 
stronger word, as we see from Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 11014 6-8. 
Aristotle offers no proof that the happy should possess external 
goods and the goods of the body, no doubt because he considers 
it unnecessary to do so; the only question likely to be raised is 
whether they need possess the goods of the soul. Compare 
Plato, Phileb. 21, which is evidently present to his memory. For 
dain paxdpov without elves cp. 2. 3. 1261 b 22. 

29. Schidra péy ras wapaweropévas puies. We read in a frag- 
ment of Plutarch (Libr. Perdit. Fragm. 7. 10), Gappaxowédqy 84 seve 
eidéva: txd piv Spoxderuy cai dewider padéy sicyxew, poowa 82 hevyew 
péxps Bogs xal éxorécews, but Aristotle is thinking not of gadflies, but 
of harmless flies. As to cowardice of this kind see Eth. Nic. 7. 6. 
1149a 4 84q. 

80. dweydperoy 82 rd. Taw ioxéres is in the gen. after pyderde. 
To act thus is to be like a wild beast: cp. Plato, Laws 831 D, 
patty dvoxepaivorra, daw door ixy divaps xobéxep Onply ros Gaye 
savrotask xal suis, dcavtes nal éppokcian sacar xévres sapesyéw 
sAnoporyy, which is imitated in Epist. 7. 335 Asq. For éxbungey 
rou payeiv § suty Vahlen compares Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 16, ros ebdetes 
éxBuper, and 1. 7. 3, and Xen. Occon. 14. 9. 
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92. spots Si xx Cp. Eth Nic 10. 2 11742 5, oides v 
danere Gy sabios Sidsmaw Ezaw Beh fou, Gipwes 6 as vs anise Se 
why ve phsore. Yor vb segs rip lee ores Spee of Orhow 
plow Val.len compases Phylarch. ap. Athen. Detpe 536 ©, aves 
livsersbpa tip tbr... Gave tie vivre xplow eaaefiew PaboosOn 
nat \én Ses phoos eign tip Bavasian. For nm salies, cp. 1323 b &, 
Spywly ns, and see Bon. Ind. 7634 16 sqq, where Meteor. 3. 3 
372 b 13, cat dades wepi riw Duce § rip cdpy, épeins 35 a wep ta vee 
Div. Serpe, is referred to. 

$4. GAA sabre pér a.ch., ‘but these things almost al men 
would admit when said; they differ, however, im respect of the 
quantity they desire of each good and in respect of their selative 
superiority.” As to A*eyépera Vahlen remarks that i is to be taken 
in close connexion with evyxepgoaay, and compares among other 
passages Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138 b 32, 3:3 Bek aad wegl ric rye Goze 
Gass ph pdvow dnbés elvas rovr’ elpnpéver: Plato, Rep. 436 E, ebdiv dpa 
hyie rv roobrey XNeyspevon dxwintes: Hat. 2. 146, rovres de ephoeripen 
ndpeors xpacbas roial r1¢ weloeras Aeyopivous padres, and 4. 11; gevs OF 
nal Droe Abyor Syav bbe, 1G pddcora Acyonivy atric spéoxnpe. For 
Gonep wdvres, where Sowep ==‘ fere,’ Vahlen compares Rhet. 1. 6. 
13638 11, Sowep yap wdvres fq Spodoyotow, el nal of xaxits wewesObres, 
perhaps not a quite conclusive parallel. Closer ones may be found 
in Plato: sce Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v., who refers in illustration of 
the use of dcwep in the sense of ‘fere’ to Protag. 346 A, Scwep 
dopivove, among other passages. For rais trepoyais cp. 1323 b 14, 
aura viv drepoxg». A different interpretation of reais twepoyats from 
that given above is, however, possible; it might mean ‘in respect 
of the excess they desire of this or that good’ (cp. rio éxepfodip, 
38, and 1923 b 8), but ‘superiority, not ‘excess, is probably the 
meaning. “Ywepoxaie appears to be in the plural because three 
different sorts of goods are measured against each other, so that 
whichever sort is preferred will conceivably possess one degree of 
superiority over the second and another over the third. 

86. ris pey ydp dperfe a.td. ‘Owocevet is severed from sie 
dyerge by the whole length of the sentence for the sake of 
emphasis: see above on 1281a14. Aristotle here remembers 
Plato, Apol, Socr. a9 D, 3 dpeere detpae, 'Abgoates dv, sOieus vie 
peyivrvys cal elSonmordrys ele codien nal lexis, xpundres pip oda 
atv, doer dryedoupeves, Srue oes Fora: de sAdciora, unl Séfys onl vepge, 
Perrdvene O2 cal Aybeias ani vee Wuyge, Exar de Aclriery form, ofz 
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dxpaiar ob8s Gpurdas; and 29 E, Sas dn ws shew Eu op 
Oayioves seeccran, vi OF Ganddveps wey whine. 

$7. For udeéves cai ypapdésves Vabien compares &. 9 125; > 3, 
1. 13. 12359 b 20 a8 § ses arqvens dpssy, Cp aie c 5. 1336 b 33, 
wept xiweue ani tis wepi rip cboiar clanpian. 

3S. dgpess 82 abrets ipeipe. Sce vol i p 295, note 2. Vakien 
compares the use of gpas F gperqecpw mm De An 1. 3. 406 b 22, 
also Metaph. r. 5. 10108 15, gpee 82 ani apls wesew sip dy 
épooper, and Pol. 4 (7) 3- 13252 16 9qq- As t gas wre abow om 
- 52708 9. 

39. dn jokey piv cx Mo is taken op by oS pp Ad, 
1323. b 6 (sce note on 212846 4) Mai seem, ie. wheber tt 5B 
right to be content with a small amount of wa-me and to scck am 
unlimited amount of external goods. Im place of dtapioew 
Lambinus followed by Bekk* reads Aepfiaew (Ses. and Bomitz, ind. 
s.v., also bracket the det), and x is true that m 2. 3. 5362 17 we 
has hitherto been adduced fos the expression dalepSiren rip sivve, 
but it is not perhaps absolutely certam that dadepSivew is wrong. 
Many verbs compounded with as are occasionally used im 2 sense 
but little removed from that of the simple verb, e.g. duseyi{er, 
Rawepay, dadabivas, habeldsres, ett. 

40. ipgtvres Sm ut. So that those who possess the varters 
have the means of acquising external goods im addition, whereas 
those who possess external goods have not mecessarily the means 
of acquiring the virtues, whence it follows that the vrtees are to be 
sought in preference to external goods. A lntle hier, however, 
Aristode says that external goods are the gift of fortune (1323 b 
27q.). He continues here to make use of the Apology of Plato, 
30 A, eidiv yip Do spizrer Ey sepsigepes § seibar tpie asi wari- 
pove nai xpesfiuripers pare copdran émpedciobeas pare yyapéras wplreges 
pybi core ofdipa, de tie Yuxye, Saas Ss dpiory Sora, Méyus dvs cba de 
xpapéser dperi) ylyweres, DX i dperis xpipare ont sDa dyafh role 
dotpimess Excrra nal Wig msi Sgpesig. Compare the defmition of 
ebdapovia in Rhet. 1.5. 1360 b 16 23 cibgria arypévar asl copéren 
pera Sevdpews Gudaxrugs re nal spasreys revrer: Isocr. De Pace, 
§ 32, rele yllp dyaboie ole txopen de 55 Yuyzg, revree crépebe ani vie 
Dras Sgedeias bv despeves svyyioeper SoG ol res civiw draveias 
Gpedevoves Acdgbass ogee abrete Epa ves ve Gperiw Epcwew ani ree 
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spdrrey BéArwop rev Draw ddeyepowwres : Xenocr. Fragm. 63 (Mullach, 

Fragm. Philos. Gr. 3. 127), Kevoxpdrys 82 & Xadxnddmos ry ebdar- 

poviay drodidecs xrjow rie olxeias dperis nal vas Ownperuys abr§ 
Surdpens® elra bs piv dy J ylvera, Galvera: Aéyar ri» Yuxqy os 32 

if’ dy, rds dperde’ bs 32 df dy, dbs pepay, rds xadde pdfes xal ris 

owovtalas éfeas re xal dabiceas cal eojocens nal cyfcas Se rovrey oba 

dvev ra geparixd al rd derdés (cp. Plato, Rep. 403 D): Democrit. Fragm. . 
Mor. 58 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 344), dé£a wal sAovros dvev 

Euvtows obx dodadéa xrqyara, 

1, ty xalpew = gdorg, as in De Gen. An. 1. 18.724 1 (referred 1828 b. 
to in Bon. Ind. s.v. yalpew). Protarchus in Plato, Phileb. 21 A sqq. 
finds the Good to be rd yalpew or pleasure. The word paxdpws 
was supposed to be derived from xaipew (Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 11526 
6 sq., quoted by Vahlen).' Tyrants were thought to be etdalnoves 
ral paxdpios if they were seen to be in the daily enjoyment of bodily 
pleasures (7 (5). 11.1314 b 28 8qq.). 

2. eis’ dy dupoty, Cp. Eth. End. 2. 1. 1218 b 34, Gpdoyew zip 
rai dper) nad §8or) dy Yuyg, by Ina § wdvra vidos clea Soued waoo. 
Eidaporia is said to be a combination of rd edd» and pleasure in 
5 (8). §. 1339 b 19: see vol. i. p. 296, note x. 

Sr paddor dwdpyes x.7.4. Compare the remark of Solon quoted 
in Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 11798 9, xal 2OAav 82 vols eidalyoras tows 
Gmefaivero xades, elrdy perpios rois éxrés xexopyynpivous, wexpaydras 
8¢ rd xidduoF, ds Gero, xal AcPiwxéras codpéves’ dvBéxeras ydp pérpra 
xexryperous xparrey & dei, and Plato, Euthyd. 281 B, apd ye dvivan’ 
dy dyOparos wodda xexrnpévos xal so\Ad sparrey vour ph Exar; § padro 
ddiya voiw Zxa»; (cp. Laws 660 E). Compare also the remark of 
Bias to Croesus, made in support of Solon (Diod. 9. 27. 3), ra yap 
é» gol PBotderas (6 Baw) Oewpioas dyabh ducyriwat, vuri 8 rd sapd 
gol pévor iépaxer’ elvas 34 3° éxtiva piddov § ravra role dyOpowous 
evSaiyovas, and two lines variously ascribed to Antiphanes (Inc. 
Fab. Fragm. 63: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 154), Alexis (Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 41: Meineke, 3. 521), and Menander (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 
175: Meineke, 4. 273), ; : 

Yuxy tew Bai wrovolay 7d 32 yphyara 
tair’ dori» Sys, sapaxéracpa rou Blow. 

4. thy fw xrijow trav dyaQdy, ‘the external acquisition of goods.’ 
Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 3. 16, note 1) compares Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 
1098 b 26, rq» derds eternplay, Compare also Plato, Rep. 443 C, 
7d Od ye ddnbés, rowvro péy ve hy, dos Zoiney, § Butuogiey, GAN ob wepl rip 
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df xpagwy rév atrov, DAA wepl rip tvris bs DyGie, wepi davrie aal rd 
davrot, ph édoayra ra\dérpia sparreay exacroy éy aitg pndé wodumpay- 
povely wpds DAnra rd dy rH Wuyg you, and Aristot. De Gen. An. 
3- 3- 71542 33, 1d raw Barpdyay giv pévoy orepedy fore nai onppiv 
spose rip é£e cornplay. 

5. ahelw rar ypynoipww, cp. Pol. 1. 9. 12573 16, rg ra pér melo 
ra 8 ddrre rity lxaveev Zxew rots dvOpéxove (Vahlen), and Isocr. De 
Pace, § go, wicle rév ixavée, 

todrorg, i.e. rots wept rd fOos nal riv didvoay dyabois, or (as in 10) 
Trois wept Wuyx}y dyabois. 

6. o6 py GANA x7. Aristotle proves that it is not well to be 
content with a small amount of virtue and to seek an unlimited 
amount of external goods by showing (1) that the goods of the soul 
are not, like external goods and dpyave generally, harmful or useless 
when in excess, but on the contrary increase in utility with every 
increase in their amount; (2) that the best state of the soul is as 
much more precious (repsérepor) than the best state of property and 
of the body as the soul is more precious than property and the 
body ; (3) that external and bodily goods are desirable for the sake 
of the soul, not the soul for the sake of external and bodily goods. 
On all these three grounds it is clear that the goods of the soul are 
to be sought to a far greater extent than the goods of the body and 
external goods. 

7. Gowep Spyavéy sz, cp. 3. 16. 1287 b 16, Sowep 6 Sinaorgs. That 
instruments have a limit, we see from 1. 8. 12356b 35 sqq. and 
4 (7). 4. 1326 a 35 8qq- 

8. way 82 13 xphowpor x.1d., ‘and everything that is useful’ (not 
merely external goods but bodily goods also, vol. i. p. 299, note 2, 
and eirvyia as a whole, Eth. Nic. 7.14. 1153 b 21 8qq.) ‘belongs to 
the class of things whose, etc. Supply rotre» with derw (with 
Giph.). Ta xpyouma (or &pédya) are goods that are desirable for 
the sake of other goods (Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1096b 13 8qq.: 1. 3. 
1096 a 7, xpHowor yap cai Drov xdpw: 8. 2. 1155 b 19). Cp. Pol 
6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3 sqq. and De Part. An. 2. 5. 651 a 36 sqq. 

9. dvayxatoy. ‘In the first chapter of the Fourth Book of the 
Politics, which Bernays is probably right in believing to be taken 
over (hertibergenommen) from an ethical dialogue, de¢yey and 
dvayxaiow are interchanged in such a way that the latter stands 
where the use of dvdyxy owing to its being followed by a vowel 
would have produced an hiatus’ (Kaibel, Stil und Text der Modurele 
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"Abpaiew des Aristoteles, p.10). Kaibel has apparently overlooked 
the fact that the same rule is followed throughout the Politics: see 
for instance 3. 11. 1282b 8-13 and 6 (4) 3. 1289 a 39-b 1. 
I have noticed only one passage in the Politics in which dedyay 
stands before a vowel, 2. 4. 12626 14, dvasba piv obv dvdysy 
éphoripove épbdpa: § viv éva, and the reason why it is used there 
probably is that dscyzeier occurs in the next line, unless indeed 
rove should be added before épgeripese. On the other hand there 
are several passages in which dveyasies stands before a consonant. 

For aérée used pleonastically in addition to the relative, cp. 
Plato, Rep. 395 D, and Stallbaum’s notes on this passage and on 
Gorg. 452 D. ‘The same usage occurs in English, e. g. in ‘ Who 
is the poet but lately arrived in Elysium whom I saw Spenser lead 
in and present him to Virgil?’ (Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the 


10. rév 82 at. With eves supply decyxaies from 9. Ad answers 
to pér in 7, ra pév yap exrés, and we expect in 11 not ypgotpon ceive, 
but xphouysde dorw~. See however Vahlen, Aristot. Aufs. 2. 24 sqq., 
who adduces other passages (Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13104 28qq.: 7 (§). 
10. 1310b 9g sqq-: De An. 2. 5. 417a 22 8qq.) in which the 
second limb of an antithesis suffers a similar change, and is 
caught into the structure of an intervening sentence. 

1L. ef Set xr. Menand. Monost. 579 is in the same spirit: 

yous der. wavrev Fyepae Taw ypqolpes. 

18. Saws re xr, ‘and broadly it is manifest that we shall say 
that the best state of every individual thing, if we match one 
against another, corresponds in respect of superiority to the 
distance between the things of which we say that these very 
states are states,’ Le. if we match two things one against the 
other, the superiority of the best state of the one thing over the 
best state of the other corresponds to the distance between the one 
thing and the other. “OAws marks a transition from statements as 
to this or that class of goods to a broad universal proposition as to 
éxacroy mpaypa: see above on 1262b 3. For dedorov spdyparos apis 
d\Anda Vahlen compares among other passages Poet. 23. 14692 24, 
by cacroy os Ervxyew tyes apie DAnda. “Hywep cndhe Kidoracw = ¥ 
hacrdces yowep cane, and ry duacrden is dependent on dxodovbeis, 
In Pol. 4 (7). 14.1332 b 1§ sq. and Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 b 23 we 
find dxodovéeiv followed by xard, and many have connected it here 
with xara rjy isxepoxq, but Vahlen (whose interpretation I have 
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followed) is probably right im commecting desheuthis with «9 Aewwson 
(understood), and not with aed rip iegexis. That Ovfe Bivenew 
is a perfectly possible phrase (no less than Gigs divwnen, the 
reading of I) is shown by Vablen (Arttot. Aus 2. 30), whe 
compares among masy other passages Plain, Tan 65.4, Su © 
cere eprple vic cxeeppras ines ai avioes Dagfs, sis Bi sigpe- 

2 an nerd prypdia. 
es Cp Pio, Laws 697 B, 3=; D sq. 73*G 
Symp. 210 B, and Protag. 313 A. When Alcestis sxys im Earp 
Alcest. 292 Bothe, 301 Dindorf, 
dors pip tte con tynege, 

means s ‘life. 

Om. ack dey wl fp Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 2. s129b § and Rhet 
16 

sc ten aT esos is aad to be the 

dperg Of arqews in 1. 13.1259 b 20. et 

22. dpergs nai dperheeus, ‘moral and imtcli-ctual wtec = cp. 
1323 a 27-34 and 1323 b 2, +3 ffs ani rip Com 

nel 105 upérrey xazt teéres. Am impo-tant addaion. Hitherto 
we have been told only this, that those who ase to be happy muut 
possess a8 mnch virtue as possible, bat mow we ae told that exties 
in accordance with the virtues is also essential to happusems, and 
this is not lost sight of im the sequel (cp. 31-36, 41 993). 

23. pdprop sy Coy xpupéoes, ‘appealing to the happrecss of the 
Deity in proof of this’ Vict. ‘quod inqu posse mos boc videse 
et quasi invocare ut hoc confirmet, sed uti Ho tamquam signo 
quodam certo et exemplo hasus rei Garo sique ilestri’ Méprop 
xpacGal sue is commonly used in the sense of ‘ producing some one 
as a witness, as in Rhet. 1. 15. 1375 b 30, °" Geputes “Opp paprogs 
: dypoavre wepi Iedapwves, but here, 28 Vahlen pomes out, pigres has 
the same meaning as in Plato, Phileb. 67 B, rebs Gypiew Spares 
oloorm xupiovs clos paprepes pa dew § «sd. oF as ‘testes’ in Cie. De 
Fin. 2. 33. 109. Cp. also Metaph. A. 1. 1069 2¢, 

2A. &: ebteipur ply tor cal paxdgees ash. As to the source 
and nature of the happiness of God, cp. Eth. End. 7. 12. 1245 b 18, 
ainoe 8 irs iptv piv 13 ob anf Ereper, ining 83 (i. €. 15 bog) abrie elves 
vd oé éoriv, and Plat. De Is. et Osis. c. 1, ob yp dpyipp unl xpeop 
panipsos sd Brier, ob8é Bpovrats nal aepawess lexuple, AX’ iswwripg sk 
¢ponce. As to the phrase eidsipay ask panipes see note Om 5354 b 
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28. ‘In the earlier days of Greece etdalper would hardly be used 
of a deity, as we can easily understand if we look to the original 
meaning of the word; later also it appears to have gone out of use 
again to some extent as an epithet of the gods. On the other 
hand we often find it thus used by Plato and other writers of his 
time (see Ast, Lexicon Platonicum). I have found it elsewhere in 
Aristoph. Aves 1741, rgs 7° ebdalyovos “Hpas, in Aristot. Eth. Nic. 10. 
8.1178 b 8, rods Geots yap pddcora tweAngaper paxaplovs nal ebdalpopas 
ear, and’ in the passage of the Politics before us (Heinze, Der 
Eud&monismus in der griech. Philosophie, 1. 663). 

26. dwel nal «.rX., ‘since it is just on account of this’ (Le. 
because happiness does not spring from external goods) ‘ that 
prosperity also differs from happiness [no less than external goods 
differ from goods of the soul], for the spontaneous and fortune are 
the cause of goods external to the soul [the abundance of which 
constitutes prosperity], whereas no one is just or temperate [or 
consequently happy] from fortune or owing to fortune.’ "Esel 
introduces a justification of the statement that the happiness of the 
individual is proportionate to his virtue and moral prudence and to 
the degree in which he acts in accordance with them: if this were 
not so and his happiness sprang from external goods, it would 
not differ from prosperity. That prosperity consists in an abun- 
dance of external goods, we see from Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 b 39, eéruyia 


& doriv, Sv § ruxn dyabde airla, ravra ylyrecOa: Kal Urdpyew § wdvra § 


ta wXeiora § ra piyora. That it was identified by many with 
happiness we see from Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 7 sq. and 7. 14. 
1163 b 31 sqq. 

28. As to radréparoy xal 4 réxy see vol. i. p. 21 8qq. 

Bixasrog 8 od8elg x.r.d. Cp. Plato, Protag. 323 D aq. 

29. dud réxns 0682 Bd thy tUxnv. This expression is used for 
the sake of emphasis: cp. Plut. De Fortuna, c. 1, sdérepow obd2 
Sicasocwy rh Oyrév mwpdypara, odd todras, obd¢ cepoctes, ot32 
xogmiérns, GAN dx riyne piv nul oid ruyny “Apioreidys drexaprépgee 
tp wovig... dx riyns 24 al dud rixny Sidoxparne AaBdv xpvciew mwapd 
@irinwov wépvas nal lyOvs nydpate 5 

exdpevoy 8 dort x1... ‘and next in order, and calling for the 
same arguments to establish it, comes the truth that the best 
State also is happy and does well.’ But it cannot do well—aAristotle 
in effect proceeds—unless it does noble things, and it cannot do 
noble things without moral and intellectual virtue, and the courage, 
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justice, and wisdom of a State are identical in nature with the 
same virtues in an individual, so that the happiness of a State, like 
that of an individual, cannot exist apart from the moral and intel- 
lectual virtues and action in accordance with them; its happiness 
is inseparable from the very same virtues with which happiness is 
associated in the individual. Bernays and Susemihl, who substitute 
yap in 31 for the &é of the MSS., regard the passage aduvaroy, 31— 
capper, 36, a8 containing the proof of the preceding sentence 
éxépevor, 29-xad&s, 31, but Vahlen has already pointed out (Aristot. 
Aufs. 2. 45 sq.) that the former passage is rather a deduction from 
th, latter. The arguments used in the passage 31-36 are not the 
same as those used in 1323 a 38—b 29, nor do they prove that 
the best State is happy; what is proved in 31-36 is that the 
happy State will possess the same courage, justice, temperance, 
and wisdom which are possessed by the virtuous individual. One 
can conceive that the State might be happy without possessing the 
virtues of the virtuous individual; the object of 31-36 is to show 
that this is not the case, and that any happy State must possess 
these virtues, and thus to supplement and complete 29-31. It 
follows that the best State will possess them. In saying that the 
courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom of a State are identical 
with the courage, justice, temperance, and wisdom of an individual 
Aristotle follows in the track of Plato, Rep. 435 B sq. and 441 C sq. 
With ddtvaros 8 cakes spdrrev «.r.. compare the reasoning in Plato, 
Gorg. 507 C. 

34. dar, not éxousr, cp. 8 (6). 1.1316 b 34 3q. and Plato, Phileb. 
64 E, perpudrys yap cal Evpperpla xddros Yprow al dper} wavraxov Evp- 
Baiver yiyvecOat. 

835. popdty. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) remarks of this passage, ‘ pop}q 
idem fere quod divaye significat.’ 

The suppressed antecedent of Sy must be rj dvSpl¢e nal dcasovivg 
nai dpornoes: we expect therefore dv8peios xal Sixasg nai ppdrysos in 
place of Sixaws eal dpémpos nal codper, but Aristotle is not careful - 
of exact correspondence in enumerations of this kind, as Vahlen 
shows by comparing Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a 4-8, Pol. 1. 13. 1259 b 
39-1260 a 2, Pol. 6 (4). rr. 1295 b 6-9, and Pol. 3. 12. 1282 b 36- 
1283 a 3, where we expect rov xddXour in place of rod s)ovrov in 
1283a 2. The same thing is observable in Plato: see Stallbaum 
on Plato, Rep. 490C. 

37. péy is probably answered not by af in viv 82 ixoxeicbe, 40, 
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but by 8 in wérepow 3¢ «rd, 1324 § (see Vahlen, Aristot. Aufs. 
2. 25). 

weppotpiacpdva. Not only what has been said on this subject, 
but the whole contents of the first three chapters are introductory, 
because they merely prepare the way for the inquiry with which 
Aristotle is mainly concerned, the inquiry as to the best consti- 
tution (cp. c. 2. 13248 19 Sqq., c. 4. 1325 b 33 8qq,). 

88. Ocyydvaw ‘is rare in the best Prose (drropa being the com- 
mon verb), but is used by Xenophon, Cyrop. 1. 3. 5, §- 1. 16, 6. 4. 
g, and by Aristotle’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See also Ruther- 
ford, New Phrynichus, pp. 169, 391. "ExeeAéeiy (aor. infin.) is used 
though dyydve» (pres. infin.) has preceded, probably because ¢mefép- 
xeo6a is not used in this sense. 

89. érépas cyxohis, i.e. érépas pebddov (Sus.* Ind. s.v. axed), 
CP. 13248 2, éml ris viv pedddov, and 21, fpuete 82 rauryp sponpiycba 
yey thy oxéyw, Compare also Plut. Pericl. c. 39, dAAa raira pér 
lows érépas "Odbes mpayparelas ela. Niv 8é, 40, is in i aaa to 
érépas oxoAns. 

40. péy should rather follow éwoxeirOa, but ‘ pis interdum non ei 
additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 

41. xexopnynpévns x.t.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099 a 32 8q. and 
10. 9.11798 4 8qq. Xenocrates, on the other hand, had idefitified 
the good and the happy life, and his view is consequently corrected 
here (Top. 7. 1. 1528 7, xabdwep Xevoxpdrns rév ebtalpova Blov xal rie 
omovdaioy droveixwves viv airév, éxed) xavray tév Biny alperdraros 
6 onovdaios xal 6 eidainer ty yap rd alperdraroy xal péyoror), and also 
that of the Cynics, for they held that virtue needed only the addi- 
tion of the strength which Socrates possessed to be sufficient for 
happiness (Diog. Laert. 6. 11, abrdpxy yap rij» dperip apis ebdatzovlas, 
paderds mpoodeopnévny Ere pi) Zoxparixys loxvos). 

L. The suppressed subject of peréxew probably is, not rév Bios, but 1824 a. 
éxagtoy xal rag wodes. 

2. dwi ris viv peOdSou, ‘for the time of the present inquiry’: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 a 34, dgelobe éxi ro¥ sapévros, and Isocr. 
Paneg. § 167, émi ris vi» jruxias, and see Bon. Ind. 268 a 5-13. 

5. Mérepowy S¢ x.7.X. Aristotle has just said that the courage, O. 2. 
justice, etc., of a State are the same as the corresponding virtues in 
an individual, and now he asks whether this is also true of happi- 
ness. The question marked out for inquiry in 1333 a 20 8q,, 
wérepoy 6 alperéraros Bios xowg eal xwpis 5 airde § érepos, has been so 
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far answered that we have been told that the most desirable life 
both for the State and for the individual is per’ dpergs, but we have 
not yet learnt whether the happiness of the State resembles the 
happiness of the individual (1323 b 2: sqq.) in springing from 
virtue and being proportionate to it, and, till we know this, we 
cannot affirm that the happiness of the State and that of the 
individual are the same. We are now told that this is the case 
(1324 2 13, xal wy cidaponeripar Gaca rip ewoviawriper). Plu- 
tarch claims that Lycurgus was already aware of this (Lycurg. 
C. 31, Sowep dvis dvipis Big cai sdiewos Aye vopiLew cidapevias as’ 
dperis ¢yyivesOan nai Spovoias rye pds abrgv, and Ages. c. 33). He 
often seems tacitly to defend Lycargus against Aristotle's criticisms 
(see notes on 12704 4, 19, and 1324b 4). 

12. dwoSdyeras, ‘accipit cum assensu, probat’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 
Cp. 2. 6. 1265 a 26g. 

14. é piv wth. For evpaclireleetes sai serentio sBisue 220 note 
ON 1293 & 4, xowevovs: cal seluresevrm, As to the question here 
raised and the parties to the discussion, see vol. i. p. 305 sqq. 
In using the words é ferade cal rge sodcrucys xowevias dxedehupives 
Aristotle probably has before him no: only the language of 
Aristippus in Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, dN dy res... 008 cig wodscreiw 
dpavréy xaraxhge, Dds fives wavrayow ely, but also the example of 
Anaxagoras, who lived many years at Athens, though a Clazomenian, 
and when he was forced to leave it, did not return to his native city, 
but preferred to live a stranger's life at Lampsacus and died there 
(Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 b 15). 

17. For %d8eow wédeus cp. Plato, Rep. 579 E, etxep sg ree wAcoe 
Rabioes he Fpxee Zouev. 

18. nowuveiy wodeus = ovpwolureveobn, to take an active share in 
a State (cp. 15). 

19. cite ual rol ply ph roig 82 xdelorous. For ai, cp. C. 9. 1329 a 
7, Tpéwoy pev tia ros abros, rposew Of rive nal érépore. 

éwei 32 xr. The best MSS. have deceive piv ydp in 22, though 
P+ * Ls omit ydép and Vet. Int. has no equivalent for it (Vet. Int. 
occasionally fails to render dp: see vol. ii. p. lxiii). Tdp should 
probably be retained in the text, and if we retain it, we must place 
the apodosis at én piv ofv xrd., 23. After a string of protases 
introduced by érd, the apodosis is often introduced by od» in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Bonitz, Aristot. Studien, 2. 59 sqq.). In 
c. 13. 1331 b 26 sqq. and in De An. 1. 4. 408 a § sqq. the 
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apodosis is introduced by pév ody after a protasis introduced by éxei 
or el. 

THs wodsrinhs Svavolas nal Geuplas. Cp. c. 3. 1325 b 20, Oeapias 
nal &kavojoas. Bonitz (Ind. 186 a 28) explains dds0a here as ‘ cogit- 
andi actio’ (i.e. ‘thought’), referring to Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 6, saa 
dwurchun Savonrich § peréxoved 1 &avoias, Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170 b 1 
sq., and De Interp. 14. 23 a 32 9q. 

23. raémy nal fv rdfiy, i.e. rairqy rap rafw of ge. Vahlen 
(Aristot. Aufs. 2. 33) compares 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 19, évdéyerat 32 rd 
ply wordy brdpxyes trippy pépes rie widens, ff be cuviorgxe pepe § xXus, 
Dry 82 plpea rd woods: 6 (4). 4. 1290b 28: 6 (4). 5. 1292b 8. Cp. 
also De Gen. An. 4. 4. 7728 2. 

24. xAv dencoty, whether epaxrixts or ieee 

25. dudioByretrac 88 wap abrayv tay dpodoyodvrey «7.4. Cp. 
C. 16. 1335 & 39, rd sapd rép larpey Neydpera (where see note), and 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 2, rh wap réy Ocdv cupBovdevdpera. For this use 
of wapd see Ktthner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 440. 1. 

27. & wdvrev ray dnrdg dwodehupdvos, olov Oewpntinds tis, 8 pévor 
tivds Gacy efvar girdcopor. Aristotle was on the point of saying 
é dirdcogos, as in 32, but he substitutes this long phrase, because 
he declines to identify this kind of life exclusively with the philo- 
sophic life. He selects three strong assertions for review, each 
containing the word pévo», and this is the first of them. The other 
two are pdvor yap drdpte rdv wpacrixdy elvas Biov xal wodirixdy, 39, and 
ol 82 ray Scoworsudy cal rupaynndy rpowop rit wodirelas elvas povor evdaipord 
gacw, 1324b 2. As to the passage before us cp. c. 3. 1326 a 18, 
ol piv yap dredloxpdfoves rds wodsrixds dpyds, vopifovres rév re rod 
drevOipov Blow érepdy rwa elvas rou wodiricoy nal sdvrev alperéraros, ol 
82 roiroy Eporoy, Udvrev rév dxric dwodeAvpévos, however, means 
something more than a mere rejection of political office; Aristotle 
probably has Anaxagoras in his mind, his refusal to be cumbered 
even with property, his passion for Orapla and ¢devepia: compare 
the account of Anaxagoras in Plut. Pericl. c. 16, where dedpyaver nal 
dwpood§ ras cards DAgs del rois xadois mvet Tax dedvovay May be compared 
with wedvray répv derdc deodcdvpives, in Himer. ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
3088 R (quoted by Menage on Diog. Laert. 2. 6), where sdege 
davrovs ras ffuben doxodias kcvbepdcarvres may be compared with the 
same phrase, and in Diog. Laert. 2. 6, obrec (ie. "Avafaydpas) evyeredg 
nal wdoirp diagiper gy, dAd cal peyededpouing, is ye rd warpge 
mapexdpyee rois cizcics, airabels yap tx’ abrav de dpchév, “Ti ode,” Eq, 
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“oby tpeie Empideiobe ;” nai rOee dxiery sal wep rip view Geowie 
Gcaplay fv, ob fpeori{us rae wesrixae. See also Clemens, Strom. 2. 
416 D (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 912. 5), "Avufeylpas ....19p Genpiew 
Gavan rou Biov rédos elvas nal rip exe saurys Chesbegion: Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 
1179 a 13 sqq.: Eth. End. 1. 4. 1215 b 6 sqq. and 1. 5 12164 10 
sqq. Aristotle, however, may also be thinking of Empedocies (cp. 
Diog. Laert. 8. 63, quoted below on 1325 19). “Ov plow seis 
gacw elves Gaddévoger perhaps contains a reminiscence of Piato, 
Theact. 175 D, obres 34 dxaripow rpéset, & Ocktags, & piv rE on & 
Aevbepig ve mai exody reOpappivey, te 34 Gosooper mdse, and Rep. 
476 A, cai xupis ab zepi bv & déyes, obs pioous dy vet ipbas spevcises 
grroodpovs: cp. Plut. De Facie in Orbe Lumnae, c. 30, al odgiperss 
(Yoxal) perd exsdie dxphypove nai $odcoper evipfare fie. Aristotle 
hints in these words that it is possible to lead 2 philosophic Ife 
without withdrawing altogether from politics; he probably remem- 
bers that Socrates, Archytas, and Epaminondas had done s0. Cp. 
Plut. An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. 26, much of which chapter 
is thought by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 892. 1 (Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 441, note 1), to be based, in sub- 
stance at any rate, on Dicacarchus, Zuapary: yew bre Bébpa Geis ob’ cle 
Guddérrav, Dd aol wakes, Sse voye, cal evpsziver nal currparesiperes 
évins, nal euvayopdter, rides 84 nal ewiecpives asi wives th Gdéppame 
épdovégpa, spares dreteifas tiv fies Exerr: ypiow ani pipe unl wibers 
nal wpdypacw dshie Exes Gilovopiay deysperer, and Cic. de Orat. 3. 
34. 137, septem fuisse dicuntur uno tempore, qui sapientes et 
haberentur et vocarentur. Hi omnes, practer Milesium Thalea 
civitatibus suis praefuerunt. Pato, again, though he speaks of the 
true philosopher as scorning political office (Rep. 521 A sq), will 
not hear of his philosophic class refusing political office, at any rate 
in his ideal State. Cp. also Gorg. goo D. Chrysippus was so far 
from thinking the cxedecnsbs Bios the only one fit for a philosopher 
I a a a, 
c. 2 

29. oyxediy yip xt. Cp. 1. 7. 1266b 36, abvel 83 sederebeore § 
ie a shel PR era Biel w Nobeiaen.) 
1341 8 29, peyalopuydsrepes spds ri ‘9, ainora: P 
‘ evidently choose.’ oe i a a 
81. xai roy uporiper (e.g. Anaxagoras and, 2s we 
Gorgias) esl sie viv (@.g. Isocrates and Epaminondas). a 
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spérepos does not, I think, occur elsewhere in the Politics (el 
spérepoy ig the usual phrase), but it occurs in Plato, Phaedr. 274 B 
and Menex. 241 D. : 

Adyw 82 Bdo x.7.d. See critical note. 

82. Siaddper 82 08 pixpdy xr. Aristotle probably has before 
him the words of Socrates in Plato, Gorg. g00 C, dpge zap Sre wepi 
rovrov «lol» Hyiv ol Adyos, of ri ay padrAow cwovidcad rig nai opicpiv 
vouw fyav AvOperos, 4} rovro, Svyrwa xp} rpérow (av, xérepow exit 80 ob 
raparadcie dud (the political life)... § dul révde rie Blew rio & 
drocopig. 

88. dvdyxyn yap «7.A. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Rep. 
640 A, dvayxeoréov ... l8évrae rd dyabdy abré, wapadelypar: xpeptvous 
dxelvep, xal wddw nal L8éras cal davrove Koopsiy rdv éxDotwon Blow dy pipe 
ixdorove x.r.d. (cp. Laws 702 A subd fin.). 

85. voplfoucs 8 of pay x.zr.d. It is possible that Anaxagoras had 
expressed himself to this effect: he seems at any rate to have 
implied in his account of the happy man that he was not a dusdores 
(Eth. Nic. ro. 9. 1179 a 13 8qq.). Isocrates had said in his Letter 
to the Sons of Jason (§ 11), duol yap alperdrepos 6 Blog elvas Soxei ant 
Bedrrlav 6 réy lwrevdvrey § 6 rév rvpamocivres, nal ras rides Gdlour 
hyotpos ras dy rate wodirelas 4 rds dy rats povapylass: compare the 
spurious Fourth Philippic ascribed to Demosthenes, c. yo. As 
Eaton points out, Plato had already made Thrasymachus in Rep. 
344 A sqq. speak of ruparvis as § reAcwrdry dduia: cp. also Gorg. 
478 E, Polyb. 2. 59. 6, adrd yap roSvopa (of tyrant) wepsdye: rie dee- 
Brordrny Tudacw, nal wdoas wepcidndhe vas dy dvOpdwos dduias xa 
mapavoylas, and Paus. 8. 27. 11, rotvrp rg ‘Apiorodape nal rupaypourrs 
dgeylvero Suos deiuxAyOqvas Xpyorg, and 8. 36.5. In per” ddudas rude 
elvas rie prylorne (‘accompanied with injustice of the very greatest 
kind’) ride lends emphasis: cp. Xen. Mem, 1. 3. 12, 3 “HpdsAes, de 
Seuqy ria Adyeis Sivapw rod Griguaroe elvas (‘how very terrible‘), and 
Soph. O. C. g60, and see Liddell and Scott, s.v. ree A. fi. 8 

87. wodirxds 8d, i.e. if rule is exercised as it should be exer- 
cised over men free and equal (cp. 3. 4. 1277b 7 sqq.: 1.7 
1285 b 20). 

88. duaddioy Exaw rH wept adrdv cdnpepla, and so not to be 
productive of rd dpicra mpdrrew nal +d (je paxaplee (24). As to 
dunddioy fxayv see above on 126648 27. Ty wep airio cinuepig, in 
contrast to § derés evquepia (health, food, etc.), Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 
3298 b 33 sqq. 
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sosrur 82 x.rd. As Bonitz points out (Ind. 247 b 23), <€ ausvies 
takes a dative in Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314 2 31. 

39. pévor yap «rd. This was the view of Gorgias as expresecd 
by Meno in Plato, Meno 71 E, eory doris dvlpic dper§, lawin cies vi: 
ras wod\ews «pdrrew (and perhaps also of Prodicus and Protagoras, 
Rep. 600 C sq.): compare what Socrates says to Callicies, the 
friend of Gorgias, im Gorg. 500 C, dorwa xpp tpéwen (ap, werveper éxi 
de od wapaxadeis épé, ta row dvips 25 reeva spdérreova, Meyoord re & rq 
vor wolsreteote, 9 éxi révds riv Blew rio dv Guidewepig, and what Calliicles 
himself says in Gorg. 485 D of ome who continues to study 
philosophy after he has ceased to be young, ssdpys setrp rp 
cnbpaay, ule niow cipuhe J, inebpp yoictn geryon ri pion Tis 
wikeus xai rag dyopas, dy als ify & senqris vets dobgas dgespesces 
yiyreebu «.rd., and Hipp. Maj. 281 B sq. Gorgias formed himself 
(Hipp. Maj. 283 B) and his disciples (Xen. Anab. 2. 6. 16) om this 
model; his ideal of human life stood im the strongest possible 
contrast to that of Anaxagoras. Nowhere can i have found more 
sympathy than at Athens (cp. Thuc. 2. 40). The added remark 
(c. 3. 1325 2 2% 8Qq.), adéeures yp sie ¢yBiv apdsverva spisrew cb, 
civ & coupayiay wai rip cidaperiar clive: rebrée, may also be due wo 
Gorgias. In 2. 2, 1261 b 1 (cp. 3. 6. 1279 8 sqq.) Aristotle 
leaves the question open whether ruling is a good thing 
or not. 

40. é4° ixdorgs yip =-1.h. This was not the general view: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179 2 6, reure & forw Be irapyse ol yp thorn 
raw duvarrtéy oby Frrev Sonove: th dmeey spésrew, DOA ual paddoo. 
Aristotle, however, seems to have said, if the sperpesrscks ascribed to 
him was really his, that Kings were favourably circumstanced for 
philosophizing (Fragm. 47. 1483 8 41 8qq-): compare the view of 
Marcus Aurelius (Comm. 11. 7), and contrast Plot. Ad Princ. 
Inerud. c. 5, where Plutarch suspects that Alexander was half 
inclined to regard his own splendour and power ds sédeow dgerige 
nal doxohiary. For éxi with the gen. in the sense of ‘in respect of,’ 
cp. 3. 9. 12804 17, and Plato, Rep. 460 A, Sere riw dasdor deciven 
alriagba: éf éxderys ewipteus riggp. 


1824b. 2. of 82 u.7.h. By ‘the despotic and tyrannical form of the 


constitution’ Aristotle means a form of constitution devised spis v3 
xparew nal deond{ew raw sides. No notice is taken of those who 
praised the life of the tyrant, probably because no one would claim 
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tha: the tyrant was alone happy. For spises rs welereins, cp. 2. 5. 
13642 11, 6 tpsces res Ags elses, and 2. 7. 1267 17, 5 spares 
Ts @elaw selsees. Theron and other writers on the Lacedac- 
mone comsticcocm are probably referred to (see c. 14. 1333 b 18 
sx;\, for ther seem: to have called the Lacedacsonian State happy 
becasse x reled over mazy, and w have ascribed its happiness to 
the famer of rs comscxrsion (1333 b 22 sg, 29599). Aristotle may 
have thocshe that Alexander needed warming on the subject (cp. 
Fiat. De Trang. Am c. 13: Anssot. Fragm. 614. 1581 b 18 sqq.). 

S wap dung 82 217A, ‘and im some States this is the distinctive 
aim both of the constzchoa and of the laws, that the members of 
the State mmay exercise a desponc role over others.” Im the Lacedae- 
monure and Cretan Saates, for instance, both constitution and hws 
were famed wih this end in wiew (c. 14. 13330 5sqq.). For dpes 
ryt welereses cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 10 sq. Compare abso the use of 
weefews im 7 (5) IF. 13I¢ @ 2] 999. 
recg wkcsorers. Kei ‘thourh’: cp Xen. Hell. 3. ©. 2, "Afoate: 37 
and see Liddell and Scott s.v. at B. i. ¢. 

ves pw = pew: Cp. 2. & 1268 b 42 and 1269 1, and see Bon. 
Tord Ss. W. vegas. 

@ a wed nu upc & ai vdne Pidzowm, cp. Phin, Laws 963 A, 
epic yap & guper dew dei wie jaw va raw vipaw PAésee’ clo, recre 
B dperie ow ferrrupetnee mivw Splice Néyerben. 

7. Sewep at.d. The same thing is said im ¢ (7). 14. 1333 5 
§ Q)y. am of Lacedaemon in 2. 9. 1271 b 2.59q.: cp. also 1325 a 3, 
and Plato, Laws 626 A, ani exedio deeupgens ctve cneéw tiv Kgqrin 
vepedcrys, dc es tie wekepen dreova Jypewsg nai ig vd vine jpy 
dxadicres everefere, We should hardly have guessed that this was 
so from the part of the Code of Gortyna which has come down to 
us, but the account of Cretan institutions given in Strab. p. 480 on 
the authority of Ephorus so far bears out the testimony of Plato 
and Aristude, that 2 represents the development of courage in the 
young citizens to have been one main aim of the constitution. 
Plutarch probably has similar charges before him when in Lycurg. 
¢. gt and Ages. c. 33 he tries to make out that the aim of Lycurgus 
was very much that which Plato and Aristotle said that it ought to 
have been (see above on 132485) For § re wendess ani rd raw 
raven wAgées, CP. C. 14. 13330 9, tele mipeve acl Tip wendeian, For v3 
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riw vépew wigGos, ‘most of the laws, Bonitz (Ind. 603 b 17 999.) 
compares 6 (4). 4. 12908 31, 32 and 2. §. 12648 13. 

9. én 82 u.v.X., ‘and further in all the non-Greek nations that 
are capable of winning at the expense of others warlike prowess is 
honoured.’ Aristotle has before him Hdt. 3. 167, dpéuw ani Opgianc 
xe: YxvOas nal Ilipvas ani Avdevs (he substitutes the Celts for 
the Lydians) mai exedio wivras vets Bapfidpevs dzerperipeus rae 
ruvrer robs 34 dxal\eypiveus ray xupavatsiaw yervaiovs repsepivevs 
elvat, cal piucta tous és rie sicper dvapiveus’ pepebqeess F de vewre 
cavres ol “EAAnves, nal pddsote Aaxetaxpdoves, where there is a transition 
from the barbarians to the Lacedaemonians, just as in the passage 
before us there is a transition from the Lacedaemonians to the 
barbarians. He probably also has before him Plato, Laws 637 D, 
wirepoy, Somep Zarb ypeoras cai Lipo, xpyorior, asi tre Kapyybdoens 
xa; KeArot nol “ISqpes ani Opgers, wedepich fvpwavra dove revre you, 
§ xabdwep ipsic (i.¢. the Lacedaemonians and Cretans), and perhaps 
Xen. Mem. 2. 1.10. Cp. also Isocr. Paneg. § 67, devs yap dpyr- 
xetata péy téw yever cai peyioras Suvasreias Terra Ixsbe cai Opgees ani 
Icpoa. The phrase rots Suwapivee s\eovexreiy recurs in 8 (6). 3. 
1318b 4, where ol sparoteres takes its place in the next line: cp. 
Demosth. De Chers. c. 42, der? yap tpcie ofa abrei sieowexrgem acl 
xaracxe dpyyy eb sxeducdres. No doubt among the barbarians of 
Europe in Aristotle's day, as among those of Africa in our own, 
there were raiding and raided races. ‘H resavry dewapns, i.e. § sede- 
pur} Bévopus, referring to phe rete seXépous, 8 (cp. rip dperip reirqe, 
13). Thus so\é¢sor is emphatic in 16 and 18, and rae sedeping 
in 20. For the perfect reripgres see above on 1280 16, deipgra:, 
and see Holden's note on Xen. Occon. 9. 4, dvexésraran. 

12. xai ropes ruds ein, ‘ laws also’ providing for the giving of 
honours, as well as honours. The honours might be given apart 
from any provisions of hw. 

13. nabdwep dy Kapyndén «.7.h, ‘as for instance at Carthage men 
receive, we are told, their decoration composed of armlets with as 
many armlets as they have served campaigns.’ Coray would read 
éx rogovrey xpixey, but Vahlen (Aristot. Aufs. 2. 34) rightly dis- 
approves of this attempt to secure a more exact correspondence 
between antecedent and relative. I translate apices ‘armlets’ not 
‘rings,’ for the xplcor which Demosthenes wore was not a ring 
but an armlet (Plut. Demosth. c. 30, ‘Eperea@ings 8a ual ainie dy xpiay 
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yal notte rd Gappaxoy puddocew riz 82 xpixoy elvat rovrov aire Pépnpa 
sepSpaxidnov: cp. Dec. Orat. Vit. Demosth. 847 B), and those worn 
by Carthaginian soldiers may well have been so too. Compare the 
armillae given to Roman soldiers for brilliant feats of arms (Liv. 
10. 44: Guhl and Koner, Life of the Greeks and Romans, Eng. 
Trans, p. 586). We hear very little of similar rewards for gallant 
service in Greece. It was with land that Pittacus was rewarded for 
slaying his antagonist Phrynopn (Plut. De Herod. Malign. c. 15). It 
was not by rewards given to the brave but by the education of 
youth that the Lacedaemonians and Cretans developed military 
prowess in their citizens. The Carthaginian custom may have 
been derived from the Libyans around them (cp. Hdt. 4. 176), or 
possibly from Egypt (Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. Hypotyp. 3. 201, p. 168. 
25 sqq. Bekker). It seems likely from the passage before us that 
the decoration of xpixo: was confined to citizens of Carthage and 
was intended to induce them to serve in war and not to =e | 
military service to mercenaries. 

15. fv 82 x.74., ‘and there was at one time a law in Macedon 
also that he who had slain no foeman should be girded with his 
halter (instead of a belt).’ A man girded with a halter would 
cut a sorry figure beside one girded with a handsome belt adorned 
with metal, and possibly golden, buckles (Guhl and Koner, Eng. 
Trans. p. 235). Among the Cappadocians to wear a belt meant 
to be an officer (Anth. Pal. 11. 238: Liddell and Scott s.v. (oy). 
Compare the Macedonian custom mentioned by Hegesander, 
quoted in Athen. Deipn. 18 a, ‘“Hyjoar8pos 3¢ Grow ob82 tos elas dp 
Maxedovig xaraxXivesOai rwa ey Seixvg, ef pa ris Efe Aivev ty xeyracecey’ 
ws d¢ rére xabnperce édeixvovy, where we read that Cassander, though 
a brave man and a skilful hunter, had not been able to fulfil this 
requirement at the age of thirty-five and still sat at dinner. A closer 
perallel may be found in the iron ring worn by many of the Chatti 
till they had slain an enemy in war (Tac. Germ. c. 31, et aliis 
Germanorum populis usurpatum raro et privata cuiusque audentia 
apud Chattos in consensum vertit, ut primum adoleverint, crinem 
barbamque submittere, nec, nisi hoste caeso, exuere votivum obliga- 
tumque virtuti oris habitum . . . Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper 
anulum (ignominiosum id genti) velut vinculum gestat, donec se 
caede hostis absolvat. Plurimis Chattorum hic placet habitus). 
Similar customs are traceable among the Sauromatae (Nic. 
Damasc, Fragm. 122: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 460). ‘It is a rule 
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among all the tribes’ [of the head-hunting Malays of Borneo] 
‘that no youth can regularly wear a mandau (sword) or be married 
or associate with the opposite sex, till he has been on one or more 
head-hunting expeditions. A mandau is presented to him probably 
at his birth or when he receives a name, but not till he has washed 
it in the blood of an enemy can he presume to carry it as part of 
his every-day equipment’ (Bock, Head-hunters of Borneo, p. 216). 
Under Cetewayo, a Zulu who had not ‘ washed his spear,’ that is, 
who had not killed an enemy, could not marry. We light on 
a more genial form of the same custom in the island of Skye. 
‘In Dunvegan Castle is kept an ox’'s horn, hollowed so as to hold. 
perhaps two quarts’ (of what liquid?) ‘ which the heir of Macleod 
was expected to swallow at one draught as a test of his manhood, 
before he was permitted to bear arms or could claim a seat among 
the men’ (Dr. Johnson’s Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
Works, 8. 289). 

17. dv 82 XndOarg urd. Now we pass from laws to customs (cp. 
22). The result is attained by Jaw at Carthage and in Macedon, 
by custom among the Scythians and Iberians. Eaton compares 
Hdt. 4. 66, where however there is no mention of the exudes 
weptpepspevos, SO that it is doubtful whether Aristotle derives his 
statement from this source. See however above on 1262 a 19, 
1276 a 28, and 1284 a 26. The ocxigos was used by herdsmen 
and country people (Athen. Deipn. 498 f) and is quite in place 
among the Scythians: some, in fact, imagined an etymological 
connexion between oxides and Ixvéys (Athen. Deipn. 499 f). For 
sivew oxipow Eaton compares Hom. Il. 8, 233, 

sivovres xpnripas éxusredpias olvose. 

18. dy 82 rots “IBnpos «.7.4. Why have we dv 82 Ieibas in 17, 
and é» &@ rois “IBnpow here? Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 21, where sce 
note. A similar custom existed among the Sindi, a Scythian race 
dwelling at the foot of the Caucasus on the East coast of the 
Euxine (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 121: Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 460, 
Zivdos rovourous lyOus éxi rots rdgous éxBddAovow, Soovs (Ay) wodepuious 
6 baxrépevos dwrextovis J). For xaramyyvioves sep riv rio, cp. Thuc. 
§. 11. 1, weptépfavres abrod 13 pynyciow (with Arnold's note). The 
word éSedicxos is usually explained here as meaning ‘an obelisk,’ 
but this use of it is rare, and if we explain it thus, we must suppose 
that a long pointed stone is referred to, for soldiers after a battle 
would not find it easy to set up real obelisks at the grave 
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of a comrade. It is possible that the word should be translated 
here ‘a small spit.’ This is its usual meaning, and every soldier 
had a small spit ready to hand (Plut. Reg. et Imperat. Apophth., 
Scipio Minor 16, 201 B). Spits might be thought likely to be 
useful to the dead man, like the fish thrown on the grave by the 
Sindi. I am glad to see since the foregoing words were written, 
that Dr. Jackson also translates éfeAiexous ‘spits’ (see his note in 
Sus.‘). Professor Ridgeway (Academy, Aug. 29, 1885), rendering 
the word ‘obelisk,’ makes the interesting suggestion that the 
passage before us throws light on the original purpose of stone 
circles, I read in the AéAcnacum for Dec. 14, 1895, that ‘at Monte 
Pitti in the province of Pisa, near some remains of ancient walls, 
an Etruscan necropolis has been discovered, the tombs of which 
are enclosed in circles of rude stones.’ See also Dr. Thurnam, 
Ancient British Barrows in Archaeologia 42, p. 211, quoted by 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 285, and the remarks 
of Mr. Arthur Evans quoted by Prof. Windle, Life in Early Britain, 
p. 54 5q. We expect duepéapads J, not dcapbeipg, for the destruction 
of the foe must necessarily precede the fixing of the GS8a\ioxo:, but 
compare the use of the present participle in 2. 8. 1268 a 8, ani roie 
waoi ray ép rq wodéup redevrévrav dx Squocioy yiveaba ray Tpopge. 
The present is probably used in these passages because a thing 
occurring frequently is referred to. That the Iberians were 
a warlike race, had been remarked by Plato, Laws 637 D, and 
by Thucydides (6. 90, “I8npas nal dAous réw dxei spoloyoupius vee 
BapBdper paxtperdrovs): compare the story told in Diod. 14. 76. 
8 of their gallant behaviour when deserted by the Carthaginians, 
Aristotle mentions the fact, partly in confirmation of the statement 
in 10 that it is among warlike races that these customs prevail, 
partly because the Iberians were little known to the Greeks, though 
they had been mentioned by Hecataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides. 
They must have become better known in Greece after their employ- 
ment as mercenaries by Dionysius the Elder, and still more after 
the arrival in Greece of a contingent of Celtic and Iberian mer- 
cenaries sent by him in B.c. 369 to aid the Lacedaemonians against 
the Thebans (Xen. Heli. 7. 1. 20). It is possible indeed that an 
Iberian belonging tc this contingent may have been buried in 
Greece in the mann: r here described by Aristotle. 

20. xatamnyvioun, The forms s7yrte, caramyywe are ‘rare in 
classical authors’ (Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 
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S.v. xyyrups). We find dwodAsoves in 6 (4) 12. 1297 2 12 (in 7 (5) 
10. 1312 b 23 some MSS. have dwodAves: and others dseAsevss). 
As to dexrtove: see Bon. Ind. 167 b 50 sqq., and cp. 2. 12. 12748 
36. As to dpstove: see note on 1285 b 11. 

ZL. xai drepa 84 xr. For cal... 34, see above on 12534 18. 
Népoce xarecdnppéva, ‘ratified by laws, cp. Plto, Laws 833 A, 
ra ras (npias td vépev corednppéva, and Plut. Lycurg. c. 39, 
xarednupérer 34 ros chopoe Gq raw cuperarey ta’ ebrow, and see 
Prof. J. C. Wilson on Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 16 sqq. in Academy, 
Feb. 18, 1888. 

24. The suppressed nominative to &pyg is probably not 4 se\m- 
xés, but ms: see as to this use of the third person singular Bon. 
Ind. 589 b 47 9qq. 

26. wis ydp Or ard. °H vopoberle ig added to strengthen the 
argument, for it is still more difficult to suppose that what is not 
roptpor iS vopoberixds than that it is wodsrade. Cp. Eth. Nic. §. 3. 
1129 b 12, ré re yhp Spopiva twd rie vopeberuges répipd dor, onl 
éxacrow rovray Sixasoy civas hapév, and Eurip. Ion 404 Bothe (442 


mae sis oty Sixacy rovs répovs Spas Bpores 
ypxfarras abrovg dvopiay éddsonivew ; 

27. o6 vopipory 82 «rd, ‘and it is not lawful to rule not only 
justly but unjustly, and it is possible to conquer [and so to acquire 
rule} unjustly as well as justly,’ so that it is possible to rule over 
unwilling subjects unjustly. ‘This is added because some held that 
Might is Right (1. 6. 1255 18). Conquering (rd cparew) is the 
first step to ruling over others (c. 14. 1333 b 30). Od wdpipen 3, 
as always, like of sahis SZya (c. 7. 1328 2 8), od Jgdiow 34 (Cc. 10. 
1330 a 6), od« dors 34 (6 (4). 1. 1289 2 9), ox dpwinres 84 (6 (4). 16. 
1300 b 34), etc. 

29. roure, i.e. that it is the function of the master of the art to 
rule over unwilling, no less than willing, subjects. 

30. 7d § weica: 4 Bidcacba:, which are the characteristics of rule 
over the unwilling, for they are the characteristics of despotic rule : 
cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 22, ras & rg wodipg sheevefiag dudoas (al povap- 
xia) wepudogacw cal yip saporxevécacbes Suripae nal yppoacbe 
ravras, Gore xal Aabkiv cai SpOqrat, nal robs pir scious, ros 31 Sidcagbes 
o + + padNew al rvpayides téw Due sodereée olai 1’ «lois. Plato 
contemplates the use of persuasion and force by the physician 
in Laws 720 D and Polit. 296 B (cp. Gorg. 4,,6 B), but perhaps 
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he would not dispute what Aristotle here says, that the function of 
the physician, gua physician, is not to persuade or coerce, but to 
heal (cp. Rep. 488, esp. D-E). Cp. also Athen. Deipn. 427 f sq. 

$2. ANN’ dolxacr «7.4. Cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 91, Se duedjoarres 
ol yerdpevos per’ éxeivous obx Apyew Gd reparwciv ExcBopycay, & Bonet piv 
ray abrhy fyew Sivapey, weicroy F GAghew xeydprsras. 

83. nai Sxep x.t.X. Tovre, the antecedent to wep, = rd dpyew py 
Bovhopévey, or rd Seoworuts dpyew. Cp. 3.17. 1287 b 41 sqq. 

86. Growoy $2 x.r.d. Cp. 3. 17.1287 b 37, dors yap ms hice deome- 
ordy, and 1.6.1255 b6sqq. Thus Aristotle urged Alexander to rule 
the Greeks jyeponxés and the barbarians only deomoruds (Aristot. 
Fragm. 81. 1489 b 27 sqq.), perhaps remémbering the advice of 
Isocrates to Philip (Philip. § 154, dapl yap xpgral oe rovs pir “ENAqvas 
elepyereiv, Maxedéver 3¢ Baciievay, ray 32 BapBdpav de xreiorav dpyew). 

40. don 52 Onpeurdy, sc. apie rovre, i.e. dni Ooirg § Ouelas, for as 
a rule only animals fit to be eaten were offered in sacrifice, though 
it is true that dogs were sacrificed to Hecat@ and that some other 
exceptions to the rule occur (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 26). 

41 dda phy «7A. Aristotle no doubt has before him the State 
sketched in the Laws of Plato (704 C, AQ, yeirew 33 atric wdus dp 
éoras rig wAnoiop; KA. ob sdvw dd xol xaroulerar sodad ydp re 
dfoinors dy rg rémy yeropivg vip xépay reir Upqyow dacipyacras 
xpéror dujxavoy Scor). The Islands of the Blest (to which Aristotle 
playfully compares his best State in c. 1§. 1334 28 sqq.) lay far 
away from men: cp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 167, 

roig 8¢ diy’ dvOpéway Bicrey xa FOd Sxdocas 
Zeis Kpovidns xarévacce warp és mwelpara yoige. 
It was a situation of this kind that the Phaeacians were taught by 
experience to seek out: cp. Hom. Odyss. 6. 2, 
By p° és Dajxay dripay dapde re xO re, 
ot mpi» pix wor’ Tnaow to ebpextpp “Yaepeip, 
dyxov Kuxlores, dvipas trepqrepedorer, 
of odeas civtcxovro Biggs 84 Géprepa goer. 
drev dvacrncas Zye Navoiboes Geoesdge, 
cloey 8 é» Lyepiy, ixas dvdptw aAgyeréar. 
4, dora. For the future cp. 2. 7. 1267 a 18, 2. 8. 1267 b 1325 a, 


34 8qq., etc. 
&. rovodroy, i.e. woddusor. 
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Sader dpa Sn ach, ‘it is evident, then, that wice al cures 
and studies with 2 view to war are to be considered noble, they ase 
not to be so considered as being the highest end of all, but as 
existing for the sake of that end.” That they ase not the ingest 
end of all, or in other words that they do sot cons=ste apres, 
is evident because happiness is attainable by Scates in which they 
are not practised, and also because they are mot the Spy we 
wederines (1324 b 22 5qq), Whose end is to produce happiness 
There were probably those who regarded ‘cares and stocies w=h 
a view to war’ as the highest end of all; thus am acmurer of the 
Lacedaemonians claims im Isocr. Panath. § 202 that gratade = 
due to them, dn ri atsre réw couylerpéren cpiores aivei ve 
xpaora: mal res Dies serdafe, and explains im § 217 that be 
refers to ra yopedews vind asbesréve asi rip Evaqew tes atpios ai rep 
épleceay aai owdas rip sep vis wiepes Espa. As to imho aps 
Svs see critical note. 

J. ves 82 vepoBéres xx, ‘and the good hwgiver’s business ss to 
see with respect to a State and a race of mes and every other 
association how they are to share [not in conquest, but] im good 
life and the measure of happiness attainable by them.’ Cp. Pilato, 
Laws 631 B, where happiness is implied to be the end of laws, and 
Rep. 521 A, of rg dors shosoun, ob xpevien, DX’ ob 3a rie citeipwe 
source, (age dyeligs re ani Eppperes. Tires = Wipes, 23 in 2. 9. 
1269 b 25 sq. (cp. Plato, Gorg. 483 D, raw dotpiser te Dew vais 
here, because he has had both in view in his criticisms (1324 b 
3 39q-). It should be noticed that he regards the 2res as a kind of 
covevia, Zuqe cyebgs is emphasized by its position in the sentence: 
cp. Plato, Rep. 413 C, revere és senyréas. 

10. trofce: pévres xt, ie. though this will always be the end at 
which he aims, the ws by which he seeks to attain it will diffes 
according as his State has neighbours or not. If i has no 
neighbours, his laws will be less directed to the encouragement of 
military prowess than in the contrary case. For raw rerrepéver Ena 
opines cp. Plato, Laws 743 E, rév specrerropiven airéhs viper. 

LL. nai rosre x.7.X., ‘and it is the province of the legislative ast, 
if the State has neighbours, to consider this, [not how to subjugate 
them all indiscriminately, but] what sort of studies should be 
practised in relation to each sort of neighbour, or how the State is 
to adopt the measures which are appropriate in relation to each of 
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its neighbours.’ Tis vopodersuys takes up rov vopobfrov rod axovdaiov. 
IIpds woiovs and xpds dedorovs are emphatic. The lawgiver should 
not lay down one indiscriminating rule, as the Lacedaemonian law- 
giver had done, but rather a rule varying according to the character 
of the neighbours with whom the State has to deal. ota means 
woAdepixd § elpqucd. We may infer from c. 14. 1333 b 38 sqq. that 
the lawgiver will teach his State to practise military studies in 
relation to aggressive neighbours or neighbours who deserve to be 
enslaved, but not in relation to others. Iés rots caOjxovcs wpde éxdorovus 
xpnerdor is a wider inquiry than wota wpds wotous doxyréoe, and includes 
the whole subject of the action of the State in relation to its 
neighbours both in peace and in war, which of them should be 
ruled fyezomxds and which decworuas, how war should be waged 
with them, if they are Greeks (cp. Plato, Rep. 471 A sqq.), and 
other questions of the same kind. Aristotle evidently does not 
agree with Isocrates when he says that laws affect only the internal 
organization of States, and not their mutual relations (De Antid. 
§ 79: see vol. i p. 582). | 

14. Sorepov, in c. 13. 1331 b 26 sqq. and c. 14. 1333.4 11 sqq- 

19. Trdg wodcrixds dpxds, so termed, as we see from 3. 6. 1279 a 8 ©. 3. 
(where see note), in contrast to the dpyal of the head of a household, 
a ship-captain, or a training-master, and the like, and also to 
priesthoods (6 (4). 15. 1299 18). 

ze should follow not rd», but érepow: for other instances of its 
displacement see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq. and above on 12g9 a 13. 

tod dhevOdpov, cp. Diog. Laert. 8. 63, gyct F abrie (i.e. Empedo- 
Cles) xal “ApscrordAns ddevbepoy yeyorévas nal’ wdoys dpyis dAdrpeos, of 
ye the Baciteiar airy oidopcvyy wapyracare, nabdxep KdvOos dy rove wepl 
avrou A¢ye:, raw Aerérnra SnAocedrs zAdow dyawgcas : Clemens, Strom. 3. 
416 D (quoted above on 1324 a 37), "Avafaydpay ... raw Oeapiar 
gbdvas rod Biow rédce eivas ani ry dxd rairas Aevbeplay: Plat. De Exil. 
C. 12, ovree rns Giyys wpds by pipos rd ddofow évrewdpevos wapopaper raw 
dxpaypootmp Kal rip oxohip nal rio devBepian. 

20. With rod wolinnod supply Biov, as with rov Seowersxed in 24. 

BL, of 82 rodror Uporoy, sc. civas vopifovew. 

dbdvaroy ydp «rd. Gorgias may probably have used this 
argument. Aristotle is of the same opinion: cp. 1325 b 14 8qq. 
and Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1095 b 32 sqq. 

22. thy 8 cdxpayiar x.1.X., so that one who does nothing cannot 
be happy. Cp. Phys. 2. 6. 197 b 5, § & ctdayonia apatis ru 
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einpafia yap, and Rhet. 1. 5. 1360b 14, where eiSayecia is s2id to 
be often defined as ebupafia per’ dperis. 

94. oe py in nth Tes Aietlpeu=the man who avoids 
political offices. Cp. Isocr. Epést. 6. § 11, épel ydp alperdovepes 5 fees 
elves Sonei xa Badric & ran Beaveviover § 6 rav repwvevisras, 2 tO- 
position in favour of which Xenophoa often makes Hicro argue 
(e.g. in Hiero 1. 2, 7 29q.). 

25. obtéy yap xxh. °H ésizates § xepi raw dveymniaw is implied to 
be the function of 5 Seswerwbs (cp. 1. 7. 1255 b 33 8qq-- 3 4 


_ 4277 33 999). 


27. +3 pérvre: vopilew a.t.d. It is apparently implied that those 
who rejected political office regarded all rule as despotic, yet in 
Cc. 2. 1324 2 35 sqq. they are said to have distinguished between 
despotic and constitutional rule. 

38. ob yap Darr ach Cp.c. 13. 1333b 27 9g 

SO. dy 10tg wpdress Abyss, in 1. 7.12556 16sqq. This reference 
to the xpére: Aéyu: might well be taken to show that the Fourth and 
Fifth (old Seventh and Fighth) Books do not fall within them, were 
it not that a similar reference occurs in 3. 6. 1278 b 17 8q_., 2 chapter 
which certainly seems to form part of the spéres Xéyex (see vol. ii. 
p. xxi). 

$2. En 82 a+, ‘and farther the actions of the just and temperate 
have in them the perfect realization of many things that are noble’: 
cp. Plato, Tim. 90D, épesévarra 83 rides Zxan ree zporeBirres dsOplowess 
tnd Oca dpievew Bles, and Epinomis 985 A, belo pls yap 84 ro ries 
madéw védes Cxovew stands in contrast to cided, perixa risv cadeo (26). 

34. naires shy Gr az.d. The tyrant Jason is here alluded to 
(see vol. i. p. 237, note 1). <A saying of his is mentioned in Rhet. 
I. 12. 1373 a 25 (cp. Phut. Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 24 and De Sani- 
tate Tuenda, c. 22), deiv Sdcacty Iova, Seas Sévqra: nal Bina woddd wesdes, 
which no doubt referred to the acquisition of a tyranny. Jason 
was 2 great admirer of Gorgias (Paus. 6. 17. 9), and it is possible 
that Gorgias’ praises of the practical and political life may have 
influenced him. Be that as it may, Aristotle evidently fears that his 
own identification of ci8eperia with 1b ob xpérrew (for this is what 
he means by retres otra dhopepives, cp. 1325 b 14 8q.) may lead 
some one to the same conclusion as Jason, but he hastens to 
exphin that absolute power does not bring with it ri 3 aphrrew, 
except in the hands of one who is as superior to those he rules as 
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2 master is to his slaves (1325 b 3 sq.) Aristotle does not dispute 
that political power makes it easier to do noble things (cp. Eth. Nic. 
I. 9. 1099 a 32 Sqq.), but then political power must not be out of 
proportion to the worth of its possessor. 

36. udciotur xai xadhiore...upéfeu. This takes up se)\éo mal 
mao, 32. 

Sere od Sa nt. Susemihl reads ¢ conj. 3c for 8c, but cp. 3. 
12. 1274 a 5, where the indirecla oratie is similarly abandoned, 
though Aristotle is describing the views of others. In the Phoen- 
issae of Enripides Eteocles, who has deprived his brother 
Polyneices of his share of the Kingship, or Tyranny, of Thebes, 
refuses to give up the Tyranny to him, and Aristotle no doubt has 
his famous speech im his memory. He says (470 sqq. Bothe, 504 


Dip saptivas pOder § cdlew épel. 

S38. nei pire wordpa waidew u.t.. This reads as if Aristotle 
were quoting from some solemn covenant for the establishment of 
a tyranny: compare the oath taken in support of Drusus in Diod. 
37. 11, rie ebrie Giller xal sedi jyjeceta Apesog, xal pore Biov 
ve mai res ris aivie Spcev dpécasu. Polybius (7. 8. 9) dwells with 
emphasis, and perhaps with a little surprise, on the loyalty of 
Gelon to his father Hiero II, tyrant of Syracuse. 

S39. Sdus, ‘broadly,’ not only fathers and children (who are one 
kind of friends), but friends of all sorts, 

As to SxokeyiLew see critical note. 

apts rosre, ‘in comparison with this’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 8, rr08b 16, 
ol pivas ifas mpic piv ris Deifes trepSDdover, aple ai rhe SwepPehis 
DActrevew. 

L v8 tén Sores aiperdrarey, ie. rd od xpérreav. Isocrates had 1525 b. 
called rypaeis in Evag. § 40 vd xiddetes rin Soren and rie 

&. SwortBevras roure pedsos, ‘in assuming this as the foundation 
of their argument they assume what is false.’ 

9. od yap fn ard. The reply of the Chorus to the speech of 
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Eteocies referred to above on 1325 a 36 (Eurip. Phoeniss. 492 99. 
Bothe: 526 sq. Dind.) is peshaps present to Aristotle's memory: 
ola oS eye xph ph ‘sl rete Spyos ander 

ob yap cadio ress’, DAS 15 Bizg tuple. 
Compare also the remark of Plato to Dionysius the Elder quoted 
above on 1288 a 4, Hdt. 3. 142, and Enrip. Fragm. 172- 

7. vets yap Spoios asd. Cp. 3 16.1287a 10 sqq. Té adds ant 
73 Sicmes is an expression which frequently recurs: cp. Plato, Gorg. 
484 A, de 18 Woon xp) Exew, xsl reird ors 3 andi asi 1d dinenw, and 
Laws 854 C, de dei rd nada aol rh Sinme waove Svbge epee. 

10. %3 xiv Ddos ns ath. This takes up and comrects 13352 
36 sqq. Aristotle perbaps remembers the saying of Aristides when 
he surrendered his day of command at Marathon to Miltrades (Piet. 
Aristid. c. 5, ask sep’ ipiper interes exparyyss vb spires Zyeres, Se 
irs rd weifcafes nol dasdovbiiy seis 3 Gpesesew oka alexple Di custo 
dor: cai corgper). Aristides behaved im just the same way to 
second place in the State (Plut. Aristid. c. 8: Aristid. et Cat. inter 
se comp. c. §)- 

nat dperhy xai xara Sivagus thy apexruaip tar dgiorey, ‘in virtue 
and in the power which is capable of effecting the best things”: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099b 31, spacrmets raw xadae. Some take rav dpieres 
after xpeirrey and as masc., ‘superior to the best men,’ but not, 
I think, rightly. For dper} asi Stveges see above on 128426. The 
repetition of xeré may be for the sake of emphasis (ceré is not 
repeated in 3. 13. 12842 9, dowes seveurer nex’ dperip Sores mal tip 
sodsrixiy Sivan). That Aristotle attaches importance to the presence 
of both qualifications is evident from 12 sqq. Compare the effect 
of the repetition of prepositions in 3. 11. 1281 b 15, sep sieve 
Siow ani xepi sav zdges, and in 7 (§). 6. 1305 b 4, otew dy Maswahig 
nal év “lotpy nat é “Hpaxhelg nal & Dans whee cupfifqnes. 

IL For the repetition of teéry see notes on 1317 b 5 and 
1284 b 28. 

12. Sa 82 ard, ‘but [if a man is to be followed and obeyed 
as a sovereign,]| he should possess,’ etc. So in 7 (5). 9. 13092 
33 qq. Aristotle requires of those who are to hold the more 
important magistracies that they shall possess not only virtue, 
but Bivens peyiory raw tpyew res Spyz and attachment to the 
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existing constitution. Compare Callicles’ description of of xpeirrous 
in Plato, Gorg. 491 A sq. 

15. edwpaylay. Aristotle uses both expayla and elxpafia: ‘in 
Attic prose etxpayla was preferred’ (Liddell and Scott). 

16. &\A\d xr. Two separate assertions are here made— 
(1) that activity is not necessarily in relation to others, and (2) 
that it is not necessarily a means to something else, but that 
thoughts which are an end in themselves may be of an active 
type. The first of these two assertions does not seem to be quite 
in harmony with the spirit at any rate of Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177. a 30 
sqq., but still we gather from Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 1129 b 31 sqq. that 
there is an use of virtue not mpés érepow but caf airédy (redela & éoriv 
(sc. } Ory Sxaogivy), drs & Zyew airy nal apis Erepow divaras rg dpery 
xpijcba, ddd’ ob pévor xa adrévy). The second of them clearly 
conflicts with De An. 1. 3. 407 a 23, ré» pie yip spaxrucéy vonceas 
ors wépara (waoas yap érépov xdpiw), al 82 Oeapyrixal rois Aédyors Spoles 
dpi{orraz, But Zeller has already remarked (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 368. 1: 
Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p.-400, 
note 1) that Aristotle sometimes: uses the word spafs in the 
Nicomachean Ethics in a wider sense than usual, and includes 
even pure thought under it—e.g. in Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 1154 b 24, 
éxet ef rov 4% dicw dadR ety, del 3 abr} apafis Adiory Zora, where he 
must refer in 4 abr) mpagis to contemplative activity. 

17. naOdwep olovral nes. Aristotle probably refers to the 
persons whose opinion is stated in 132g a 21 8qq. for they 
appear to have held that a man who lives a contemplative life 
does nothing and is not spaxriés. Epaminondas was regarded 
at the outset of his career as dspdypya» because he was a philo- 
sopher, and was consequently despised (Plut. Pelop. c. §). 

18. For the severance of éx rod xpdrreayv from rév dwoBawévrer | 
xdpuv, on which it depends, compare c. 4. 1326 b 8, 8 sparoy siRbos 
abrapxes xpds vd ed (iv dori xara ri» wodtrudy xoweriay, where card rip 
soXirixy» xoweprlay is similarly severed from spis rd ed (qv. As here 
spos rd ev (qx, so in the passage before us ré» dwoSawdrray ydpw is 
emphasized by its position in the sentence. Cp. also Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 179, ra éfeveyxOvra dx ris xépas lepa 
dydApara ixd rey Lepods. a | 

20. Gewplas nai Siavofces, cp. c. 2. 13242 19, THs wohsrtage - 
davolas xal Gewplas. 

21. 4 yap ebwpafia «1.2, ‘ for.doing well is the end, and there 
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fore there is a kind of action which is the end, [so that there is 
nothing strange in thoughts which are an end in themecives being 
active,}] and we predicate action also [as well as thought] im the 
truest and fullest sense, even in the case of actions done in relation 
to others, of those who as master-agents direct action by their 
thoughts, [and whose thoughts are therefore more an end in them- 
selves than those of the journcymen they direct)” Tae dforepuiw 
spdf£eur is in the gen. after dpyerizresus. For oni spisvew (Le. spir- 
vew a3 well a8 davectoGes), see above om 1255314, sai fedfeoOms. 
That the thoughts of a master-agent are more an end in themselves 
than those of a subordinate, we sce from Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 14, 
dy dséoas 3¢ (rate réxyves) Th Taw Gpycrexresmi Tidy sivvren éotie 
alperérepa raw ba abrir revres yig yépw ciwwe eaarre. In 21-23 
Aristotle corrects Plato, who in Polit. 259 C, E had identified 
wpexrwmol with yegoreymasi, and had said that the dpyriéaren is 
youcrixts, NOt spaxrinhe (XE. r5s 35 yrocrexgs paddew § rigs yeiperey- 
mays cal Dos spacricgs Sowla rev Beoviés Gaper clacchregen civm 5 and 
NE. 20, vol XE. sapeylpats yf sev yooow, DX ob yeporpyin. 
NE. 20. evre. XE. kaning 85 peréxaw be déyorro tig yourniass ésv 
oripys), In Eth. Nic. 6. 8 1141 b 24 8qQq, however, the word 
spaxneés is used in the narrower sense in which Plato had usec 
it in the Politicus, for here § dpyerexrench Gployers is marked of 
from another kind which is said to be spacrsaqy (cp. Eth. Eod. 1. 6 
12174 6, rao pyr exdoraw pare Sevaptves betvmaw dpywesrenaip | 
spaxricyy). For § yap ebupatia rédes, Seve ani spatie rx, cp. Phys. 2 
6.197 5, 98 cidaperia wpafis rer ebupafia yép, and De An 3.3 
4262 27,0 8 § cunhavia hasg rhe dora. 

23. &\\d piv xsd. Here Aristotle, after proving the second o 
the two assertions contained in 16:qq. (ci8d rie diavcies x2.' 
takes up and proves the first of them (riv specruie ofa dveynste 
tlvas apis éxipevs). States situated by themselves have already bee 
said not to be necessarily unhappy (c. 2. 1324 b 41 3qq.), and nor 
they are shown not to be necessarily inactive. 

25. obru, Le. af aivés and not spic ivipous. 

dvBdxeras yap ath, ‘for this also (as well as other things] ca 
Tevro= 13 sparse. For cal rovre cp. c. 4. 132648 13, aes woden 
For cara pipq cp. 8 (6). 8. 13228 27 qq. Among the ‘oth 
things’ referred to rule would be included, for it was a familiar fa 


4(7) 3. 1325 b 23—28. K<.) 


that rule might be exercised by successive sections of the citizra- 
body (1335 b 7 sq). 

26, wodd\al yap ash. It is implied that, if there are mourn 
(‘ relations’) between the pasts of the State, activity will exist. We 
may suppose that when the parts of the State have relations wih 
each other, inter-action results or co-operative action or both. 
What is meant here by the expression ‘ the parts of the State’? 
Among the parts referred to are probably rulers and ruled: cp. 
C. 4. 1326b 122, eloi yap al spdtas rags xDicos rw pév dpyloras van F 
dpropdver, and c. 14. 1333 b 12, deci 32 wGea welsrixh cowaria owe- 
ornxer 16 doxdvrey nal dpyoudvas. 

37. dpolug 82 x... Todo = 5d ph dvaynaion elvas expacres vie (ap 
nal abriv xponpnyivos. For twdpxew xaré nos, cp. De Interp. 3. 
16b 13 and Anal. Pr. 3. 33. 67 b 38. 

28. cxohy ydp x.t.X., ‘for otherwise God and the whole universe 
[could hardly be active, and so] could hardly be well circumstanced 
[which all agree that they are], seeing that they have no actions 
externa] to them over and above their internal actions.’ That God 
is well circumstanced we see from De Caelo, 2.132. 292 a 23, deme 
yap r¢ ply Apora Tyovrs twdpxew rd od Evev apdfeus. The universe 
consists according to Aristotle of concentric spheres with the earth 
in the centre (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. 2. 447 sqq.: Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 487 sqq.), and God, who is an 
incorporeal being distinct from the universe, is outside its outer- 
most sphere, so far as an incorporeal being can be said to be in 
any particular place. He is the First Mover of the universe, but 
he moves it passively, as the object of love (Metaph. A. 7. 1072b 
3, mvet 82 de dpdpevov); he does not act upon it otherwise. Action 
is not to be predicated of him (Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 b 8 sqq.: De 
Caelo, 3.13. 292 a 28 8q., quoted above); at least not action in the 
ordinary sense of the word, for it would be beneath him ; his only 
activity is thought, and as his thought must be exercised on what 
is best, it must be exercised on himself (Metaph. A. 9. 1074 b 33, 
abriy Apa vori, cfeep dori rd xpdricrov, eal Zerw § vdqois vegeeus véqais). 
Acts of thought exercised by God on himself, therefore, are the 
olxeias wedges ascribed to God in the passage before us. But if 
God has no égwrepual xpdfes, neither has the universe, for in 
Aristotle's view there is but one universe in existence (De Caelo, 
1. 8. 276 18 sqq.: Zeller, Gr. Ph. s. 2. 446 8q.—Eng. Trans., 
vol, i. p. 48g 8q.); there is nothing corporeal outside the universe, 
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and therefore nothing on which # cam act. Piutarch mantis 
the opposite view, arguing for 2 plurality of worlds, m De Defect. 
Orac. c. 24, dety obo davis Erepes Gesi ani abopas, spac obs xpqres (5 Gsic) 
Sunmowsogs § ydpcres § xpqerévqrec, GA spe Dove. For 5 Gels ai 
sas 6 siepes cp. Plato, Laws 821 A, rio pryeren bein ani Dw tiv 
wéopes. For the contrast here of eases and dferenais cp. Eth. Nic. 
5. 3. 1129 b 33, where é» res ciacime Stands im opposition to é ress 
upis Erepaev: cp. also Plato, Rep. 521 A, eixsies Se ani inden 5 reserves 
wédhenec, 

SB. sets EvOpdwees, = vets wedivens, cp. c. 4. 1326 a 6, where raw 
axOpanes corresponds to selwim, c. 4. 1325 b 40, and ako Isocz. 
Archid. § 81, od sg peydla sie silens of3] 1g sigha raw dobposes, 
and Thuc. 6. 18. 7. 


C.4 383. wep astév, cp. Eth. Nic. 6 4. 11402 2, sesresoper 82 sepl 


abrae ani res éLerepenees \éyere. 

S4. nal wepl vis Ddes welsteias asd. This would scem to 
refer to the contents of the Second Book: cp. 3. 1. 1260b 29, 3a 
aat ras Das dsweniperOe: wedsreias. 

37. ob yap eléy ve xd. Cp. 6 (4) 1. 1288 b 39, vo F ol pir tip 
dxpordre nat Seopémy sage yopryias (grove: plow. 

88. &d 3a az See above on 1265 217, where the same 
remark occurs. We read in Plato, Rep. 456, oda dps ddwward ye 
etdd chyats Speen drepeberesper, and in Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 68, d 
yi oS aadie piv Exes, p) dwwarie Bi re Gpiier, eis, ob vinew, haxpér- 
secs’ ay ipyow, and these passages agree with that before us in 
implying that men often pray for impossibilities: yet «fxew dward is 
one of the Precepts ascribed to the Seven Wise Men in the Collec- 
tion of Sosiades (Stob. Floril. 3. 80: Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 
1.217). UperwercBcioba: is middle; the perfects rapa, drribapes 
are used more commonly in a middle than in a passive sense (sce 
Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, pp. 635, 636). The 
reason of this is, as Richards points out, that cseGe: is used in their 
place to express the passive. 

SO. Adyw 82 olor wepi se whGGous wolitiw ual ydpas, sc. bi rods 
spossercOciobat, clvas pivres pydiv revres ddwwarev. Plato, who begins 
the construction of his State in the Laws (737 C sqq.) with arrange- 
ments respecting these matters, had in Aristotle’s opinion (3. 6. 
126§ a 10 sqq_) fixed the number of the citizens at an impossibly 
high figure. 


4(c} 3 1325b 32-4 132685 31 


40. dawutp yip exh Cp Plata, Laus jog C sq. (which Aristotle 
probably has before bins), and Xem Efipparch 6. 2, Dida zip obdix 
de ve deseo shadows cow Povhern, d ph of be yz ehdsrewe sapesnres- 
pine chy dx watealin 15 ves yuperigee ype obi 7 de of cipse, 
dpywws ar. 

A. wp moderns onl v5 vepebirg. See note on 1274 36 1526 2 

& gon 82 xD, ‘and under the head of political equipment fills 
frst (Sor consiieration} the body of mem composing the State, how 
seany and what sort of men they should be by mature,’ cic. Com- 
pare the suciar seatences im 6 (4) 15. 1299 2 4, Exe yip aul resre 
ve pipes res welsrams wedlic dusfepic, slows re dpyel, ool alpen visee 
asd, and 4 (7} 16 1334 b 30-32. Melarec} yopyyia, ‘the equipment 
necessary to a State’ (answering to rip eieriaw Dip, 4), 1s different from 
the equpment necessary to am individual, but both are the gift of 
Nature snd Fortume (c. 13. 1331 b 40 Sqq. = 1332 8 29 SQq., 39 SQq--: 
6 (4). 11.1295 2 27 9g.) Nature supphes men possessing the needful 
qualzies of body and soul (1332 40 sqq.), and Fortune supplies 
external and bodily goods (c. 1. 1323b 27 9q9.). Tae &épécur= 
gelurav, 1325 b 40, and raw selsrevepives, C. 9.1328 ary. Aristotle 
is not here concerned with the mumber or quality of the slaves of 
the State or of ts metoeci. As he says that the question of the 
characteristics of the men and the temritory is the frsf which needs 
consideration under the head of ‘ political equipment,’ we infer that 
there are others which need consideration, and what are they? 
Probably the questions which arise as to the subsidiary classes 
of cultivators and artisans; these are dealt with in cc. 8-10. Tods 
in 6 seems to belong both to séecus and to seievs, and red in 8 both 
to éeqe and to sede, Cp. C. 7. 1328.2 17, wepl piv ole raw welcrevepéver, 
gévous Te Sxdpyew 3a cal weteue tds tip Geen, fr: 32 rip ydpes show 
of rwe an sekew Ted, beaperres cyedés, and Cc. 10. 1329 b 38, an stow 
vwa xp} cal soley elves riw yapew (so apparently Bonitz, Ind. 533 a 59 
sqq-} For nerd rv yopes, 7 (“in connexion with the territory ’), 
cp. Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 7, rae 32 wept rots doOpéaevs § card ywoise 
spérg exiles. “Ooqs, 4, is probably right: see StalIbaum’s note 
on Plato, Crito 48 A, and cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 18, rg 82 cpargpd rn 
spolBade wedperrsepings Seipaven dxecpivcar, cloy Sens Gpoves éy rex 
dripdow § wola ree § roids spate, and Herondas 2. 28, dors devi 
nde welov IIptos segupqra. Me P* have éadoq, not séeqe, in 
1338 a 18. 
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8. olorra: pay oy xt. Aristotle has before him Plato, Laws 
742 D, Zore 34 105 poiw Excores wedericed Pochyens, Gopés, oby fouep te 
ol wodhal Gailey, tir PoDdeatias sie dyale ropebiiryy be prylovyy ve elves 
rp so, § robe ob vopoberel, xsl 3 re pDucra sheowiay : cp. also Rep. 
460 A, where there may be an allusion to the name of Megalopols 
founded in &.c. 369 shortly before the time when many think that 
the Republic saw the light. See also Rep. 423 A sq. (referred to 
by Eaton) and Laws 737 D. 

LL. ro troixoérrer, ‘of the inhabitants,’ not merely of the citizens, 
so that according to these authorities a city would be prydy which 
included a large number of slaves, metoeci, and aliens. 

12. Set 82 paddor «rh. Cp. De Caclo, 1. 5. 271 b 11, reives F 
ano rs § py) deedues peifew § peyibe, and Xen. Anab. 7. 7. 36, 
vip dpbpbe tore & Spies rb wedi ani rb Dyer, DN § rams red ve 
dwoddévros «ai rov NopPdsoores. Eucken (De Partic. Usa, p 32) 
remarks that 3¢ in els 32 déwepo is used in the same sense as Dd, 
and compares Metaph. K. 3. 1061 a 23, p} 100 Dhow you, res relow- 
raioy 02 efdovs, and De An. 1. 5. 409b 28 

18. nal woheus, ‘of a State also [as well as of other things]": cp- 
c. 3. 1325 b 25, xal rovre. 

18. ob xara «.r., ‘it is not in respect of any and every multitude 
that we must do so.’ For cara rd rvyio shgbes cp. 7 (5). 3- 1303 2 
26 and 6 (4). 4. 1291 & 11 8qq- It is evident from what follows 
that Aristotle counts Adsaseos here among osde, just as he does im 
3. 4. 1277 8 37 Sqq- Camerarius (Interp. p. 279) has already 
referred to the story told of Agesilaus by Piutarch in Ages. c. 26. 
The allies of the Lacedaemonians had contrasted the large number 
of troops which they contributed to the army of Agesilaus with the 
small number of the Spartans, and Agesilaus by way of reply 
ordered all the potters, smiths, carpenters, masons, and other 
Aévavoos rexveros in his army to stand up successively. Nearly every 
man in the contingent of the allies stood up, but not a single 
Spartan, and Agesilaus remarked, with a smile, épare, 3 dvipres, Sop 
shsiovas ipiw orparbres dexipwoper Gye. Aristotle may remember 
this story. 

dvayxatoy yip x.r.h. This would be especially the case in a State 
like that which Aristotle is constructing—a State in which the 
citizens are not allowed to practise handicrafts or to till the soil, 
It would also be the case in a State like that of Phato’s Laws 
(848 A). But even in actual Greek States fe were numerous. 


4 (7). & 13260 8—25 33 


Macy hancicraftsmen were fou (3 5. 1278 a 7) Xow were 
especaly smmmecrouws m seaports (¢ (7) 6 1327 a 11sqq.), but even 
at Sparta there were fou (Plot. Ags, cc. 8, 10), not merely shaves. 
The raped development of the arts and of commerce im ancient 
Greece was Largely doe % the ease with which its chief cities drew 
mmetoeci and other aSens from the Greek colonies in Asia and else- 
where and from Asia generally (see as to Sidonian residents in 
Atheas Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, p. 157). Many of 
these mactoeci were sk-icd craftsmeem. Asia and probably Egypt 
were to some of the arts of ancient Greece what Italy was to those 
of mediaeval Europe. Italy, indeed, did not supply metoeci to the 
rader mations to the same extent. Even at the present day ‘in 
Roumanm commerce and industry are im the hands of foreigners, 
principally Jews, the upper classes being landed proprietors ° ( 7imes, 
March 18, 1897). 

19. Getler dgdipiv weldaw. Here, as mm 2. 7. 1266 b 10 909, 
apis takes the place of sigfee. So im Phys 6. 7. 237 b 33 v9 
slgda rae pops = Tp épipg var papiew (Bon. Ind. 603 41). 

20. @X" gem ax. Kal cf Se cwicreran: sa cluios peoples 
is added to exphin in what sense dee: sheds clez pipes is used. It 
is implied in what follows that hoplites are eicess pipes rps wdc 
(cp. c 9 1329 8 37, pepe S¢ TEs sUhous ré re daderenio sal Povdevrinis, 
and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 Sqq), but not Adsaswe, who are here con- 
trasted with hoplres, though it is clear (see above on 18) that they 
often served as hoplites. 

BS. Uhfpyevre. Aristotle probably remembers the description of 
the Egyptian Thebes in Hom. Il 9. 383, 

a 6 ceariprede’ aot, dqeiows F dv dnhoves 

éxpe Ease ole xeew at Eeoge, 
and perhaps also cxrprepes in the story of Agesilaus related above 
on 18, 

24. od yap tabriv peyddy ve whes coi welvdsOpumes. For the 
use of re, compare c. 10. 1329 b 1, ani ré re paxypen Erepen civ cal 


large one, but that a very populous State cannot easily be a well- 
ordered one. And a State which is not well-ordered is only a State 


in name (3. 9. 1280 b 5-8). 
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27. trav your Soxovedy «1h. "Avepénge sple vb x)afee, ‘ect free 
in the direction of number’: cp. Phat. Lycurg. c. 10, dapbeipeovas 


citizen-body to have been smaller in Aristotle’s day than it after- 
wards became (see vol. it. Appendix B). As to the Lacedacmonian 
State, cp. Isocr. Archid. § 81, where Archidamus is made to say, 
drOpérev, GA «xrd., and as to Athens, which was in the contrary 
plight, De Antid. § 172, dd yap rd péyeBor nal rd sigbes ré0 dveusie- 
ray ox ebowworrés core oS dzp fits xsd. 

29. 8 re ydp vépos rdfts tig tom. ‘Id etiam conversum posuit 
libro tertio’ (3. 16. 1287 a 18), ‘§ yap rdf nipes” (Camerarius, 
Interp. p. 280). 

$2. Oclas yap Sh «1X, ‘for surely this’ (Le. the ordering of a 
gteat number of things) ‘is [beyond the power of man and] is the 
function of divine power, which is such as to hold together even the 
vast universe in which we live ; the beautiful, in fact, (which is closely 
allied with order,} is commonly found in connexion with a given 
number and magnitude.’ For Oeia 8ivcys Bonits (Ind. 324 1) 
compares the spurious De Mundo, 6. 397 b 19. Aristotle clearly 
has before him Xen, Cyrop. 8. 7. 22, ddAa Oeods ye sobs del Soves anh 
ways’ éhopiwras xai advra dvvapivevs, of nal ripde rip ree Dev réfo 


wire woshoyre pare Bovdedvoyre: cp. also Plut. Dion, c. 10, apie rd 
Gesraroy dhopoustsis sxapddeypa viv Serev nai cédducros, § rb sap 
iyoupive rebdperoy é€ drooplas cbopes éerl, and for ré8e rd wax, Plato, 
Polit. 269 C, r8 yap wax réde rord piv abrie & Geis tupsodyyd wepev- 
dpevow xal ovyxuedai, roré F dvicev, and Gorg. 508 A, zai rd Sher secre 
bd ravra xéopow xadoverw. Zutxew is used as equivalent to drosesis 
in De An. 1. §. 410b 10, dwopgeese 8 dy vig nal si wor’ dori rd dverer- 
ovv abrd (i. rd orcexeia)" Ty yap Joue vd ye orci’ rupbraren yap 
éneive rd ovvixoo & ri wor’ deriv, and to piay wouly in De An. t. ¢. 
411 b 6 8qq.: cp. Polyb. 11. 19. 3. Aristotle probably regards 
God as holding the universe together passively by being the 
common object towards which everything strives: see above on 
1325 b 28. That the beautiful is closely allied with order we see 
from Metaph. M. 3. 10784 36, rov 32 xaot pipora cide réfes nal 
oupperpla nal vb épopivee: cp. Plato, Phileb. 64 E, perpsirys yp nal 


4 (7). 4 1326 a 27—35. 345 


upperpia middes Ogrew asi dper) sevayes fupficin yiyeroba (both 
passage before us Poet. 7. 1450b 34, iT deci v3 adie nal (Ger aad 
dzep speypa 3 ewisrgus f twee ob plow resra reraypive Bei Een, 
@2A ant prycbes sedpyes py vd reyly vd zip eadie fo peyiba xa tifa 
dort, and Eth. Nic. 4. 7.1123 6, & peyiba ylp § pryshopuyia, Somep 
an rd apes & pry@— eupars, of pepel F deren cai cipperpes, 
ama & off. 

94. Sd wai whos avd, ‘hence a State also,” as well as other 
things. For the ‘nominativas pendens’ wus, see Bon. Ind. s. v. 
Anacoluthia, where 7 (5) 6 1306 b 9 sqq. is referred to among 
other passages, and see Stalibaum on Phto, Cratylus 403 A, é 32 
“Aitys, el wedel pip pes lenssow cwclapSévew 1d dndis specnpzetas r§ 
doipars reerp, and Riddell, Apology of Plato (Digest of Idioms, 
§ 271 b), who quotes among other instances Theaet. 173 D and 
Rep. 565 D-E. Cp. alo De Gen. An. 4. 1. 765 b 31 sqq. and De 
Part. An. 3. & 671 a 125q99, and see Vahlen on Poet. 4. 1449 a 
19. Bekker and Sus. have sw in place of s&s, bat all ‘MSS. 
except I M®* have wits, and there can be little doubt that sd 
is right, for this ‘nominativus pendens’ is a not uncommon form 
of anacoluthoa. 

fs ard, Le. fc Sper perd prythoes 5 dexbeis Spec indpze. Cp. 
1326 b 23, etrde dere wikens Epes dpesres. So in 7 (5). 10. 1313.8 1S, 
Dd’ é répeswes nal p} Aovlepivus the words répaeds dors are to be 
supplied. See also note on 1279b 38. ‘O Aexbels Sper is the 
standard of not being too large to be well-ordered. 

$5. dX’ eon nm ath, ‘but in fact [apart from questions of 
beauty and good order} there is a due measure of size for a State 
also, as well as for everything else. Not only will too large 


self-completeness in respect of good life, and the same thing may 
be said of too small a State likewise. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 
29, reds Q2 ewevdaiovs sévepen udcioreve nar’ dplbipde, § Zor: re pérper 
nal Goiuxed srgbovs, Sewep sOicuc; ere yap éx Size dvOpéran yiven” dy 
wdes ovr’ de ddan pupeidew ire sue deriv: De Gen. An. 2. 6.7458 §, 
etéiecuc: De An. 2. 4. 416.8 16, ran 82 Givn cunsTepives sizras 
tert wipar nal Aéyee prytfevs re an exfgecac: De An. Motione, 3. 
699 a 34, fore yp ve whgbes lexver nel dueipeus nef f pion vd piven, 
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Sowep cai wef fy cond 1b swow: Plot. Sympos § § 1, ol rp 
eupsosion piycles inavie dove, dx cb cvpricws Bla pow ae & 
iwepfiddg deh 2a ber. , os peers speryypapes deurg peli cxpwclits aoe vas 


7 (s). 9. 1309b 21-35 As to Spyen, see 1. & 1256b 3593 We 
note that a State is distinguished by Aristotle from am Spyau. It 
is not a mere Spyares apie dyabip (aip for the individual, but a moral 
being like the individual, only nobler and greater than he (Eth. Nic. 
1. 1. 1094 7 5Qq.) 

39. Zeres tas ¢éveus. Compare such expressions 2s 
itiorarbes rie Gosens (Meteor. 4. 11. 389 b 10, Gbaplpws ast <fr~ 
répeve tHe Govens) OF xepilerbes ris Gowers (Meteor. 4 1. 3792 24), 
which stand in contrast to Zam rip Guew (Poet. 4. 14493 15, Sox 
| rpaypiia rip abrigc Gooey), 

AL tectr eradiow, cp. Poet. 7. 1451 3 2, ous d popian ovelitar 
ely (gov. 

da 34 1: plyeos Dible, ‘but when it has assumed a measured 


size,’ Cp. Meteor. 1. 14. 35226, f_pandpon: yip ol rise: épxore 
ele vd cadae Tew. 


1326 b. 2 4 par df Bdiyer Alar ole ebripags. Cp.6(¢) 4. 1291 211999, 


where the view expressed by the Platonic Socrates in Rep. 369 D, 
oly & bo § ye dveyomsoriry wOuss dx rerrépan § sivre dotpae, is corrected. 
3S. 4 82 dx weddae dyer az.. A su consisting of too large 
a number of citizens is not a sis because a wie 35 8 eewevis 
sol:ra wolurcias (3. 3. 1276 b 1), and a constitution cannot easily 
exist in a very large si\s, for magistrates cannot easily exist m it, 
and a constitution implies the existence of magistracies (6 (4). 5. 
1289 a 15, wedirela pév pip dors véfes rate sOeow § weg rie dpxés, 
riva rpéroy veripppras). It seems to be implied that the constitution 
is the source of ‘completeness in respect of good life” Aristode’s 
argument here throws some light on his reference to Babylon in 
3- 3. 1276.4 27 $qq., where it is implied that Babylon covered too 
large a space to be one city. He would probably also say that its 
inhabitants were too numerous to possess a constitution of to be 
marshalled by a general. When he says that an déres possesses 
only ‘completeness in respect of necessaries, is he speaking of désy 
composed of sdias (see note on 1261 227), as well as of Z6e_ com- 
posed of villages? As to Aristotle’s account of the ives something 
has already been said in vol. i. p. 39. We should have been glad 
if he had told us more on the subject (see note on 1274 b 34 149.) 
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The dros appears to be a xoweria (cp. 4 (7). 2. 1325 2 8, wie cal 
yivos dvOpérxuy nal sacay DAnv xoweriar): it has vdpipa oF vépos (4 (7). 
2. 1324 b 9 8qq.); it is bound together not only by internal trade 
and by united action against external foes, but also by intermarriage 
and common sacrifices ; it is often ruled by a King, and may even 
have an Absolute King at its head (3. 14. 128g b 31 sq.), but it is 
too large to have a constitution—we must suppose that the word 
‘constitution’ is here used in a sense exclusive of Kingship— 
apparently because it is too large to be controlled by common 
magistrates (cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 40). We may conjecture that in 
Aristotle's view the members of an vos have not that desire to 
promote the virtue of their fellows which is to him one distinguish- 
ing mark of a citizen (3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq.). An dros is, in fact, 
rather a ovppayia and something more than a wokcrux} rowerla, — 

7. 83 «rd. Here again, as in 2, the Platonic Socrates is 
corrected (see above on 2). Cp. c. 8. 1328 b 16 sq. and 2. 3.1261 b 
13. Take wpds rd od. (gy card ri wodsrexjy kowevlay together (see 
note on 1326 b 18). Kard seems to mean ‘in connexion with’: 
Cp. C. 2. 1324.8 15,65 dd rov cupwodsreveo Oar zal nowareiy wéhews (Bice) 
§ padrAow 5 Eemads cal rije wodsrixis cowevlas eine: For regeérev 
sae by 8, see above on 126748 24. | 

OQ. dvBdyeras 82 xt. Mel{e is bracketed by Schneider, Bekker*, 
and Susemihl, but it appears to be correct: cp. De Gen. An. 4. 4. 
771 b 33, AX’, Sowep cal reAcoupiver rév (gew Zorw dxdorov rs péyebos 
cal dwi rd peifov xal dei rd Garros, by ofr’ Ay peilow yivocro ofr’ Dharros, 
Gd’ dy ve perafd dcaorqpars row peytOous AapBdvoves xpis DAyra rip 
Uwepoydy cal ry Drccpu, nal yiveras pei{ov 6 F Adrrev deOpewoe nai rie 
Druv (gov sroiv, obrw cal xs.d, A man must be of a certain 
minimum size, if he is to be a man at all; if he exceeds that 
minimum and does not exceed the maximum, he is a larger man ; 
if he exceeds the maximum, he ceases to be a man. The same 
thing, we are told in the passage before us, holds of the wéhse.. 

1L. Sowep clwopey, in 1326 a 34 8Qq. 

14. &pyovros 8 dafrafis nat xploig Ipyor. Kplese here refers 
especially to judicial decisions (cp. rd xpivew wepl raw dixaies in the 
next sentence). In the similar passage, 6 (4). 15. 1299 @ 25 3qq., 
on the other hand (pdAcora & ds dwdéc elatiy dpyds Acxréoy ravras, 
Seas drodddorm BovAcicacbal re wepl rivév cal cpwat val éxcrdfat, nal 
yddiere recre’ rd yap dmrdrres dpxuereple dere), spires does not 
refer to judicial decisions, for here Aristotle is speaking of dpyal in 





a sense exclusive of rd diucacnsds, of which he treats in another 
chapter of the Sixth (old Fourth) Book (c. 16). 

apis 82 x.7.d. Td xpivew wepl raw Scaler seems to be given 28 an 
instance of al ras dpyévree apafee, and rd ris dpyis davipew aos” 
dtiay as an instance of al rae dpyopéives. Aristotle here follows in 
the track of Plato, Laws 738 D, sus d... garoppovacral re Dpheve 
pera Ovorde xal olzateras nal yrepileew, oS piiler ebdiv sa cyabie § 
yrupluous abrobe abrots evar Snow yap ph Gos Diploe doris Diner de 
rots rpéxors, ddd oxérot, obs" dy nyse tie dfias ofr’ dpyéw obre Dings werd 
ris fy rie wpocgxosons opbae rvyyéos: cp. also Laws 751 D and 
466 E. Dr. Johnson says of the lairds’ courts in the Highlands of 
Scotland (Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, Works, 8. 
320)}—' When the chiefs were men of knowledge and virtue, the 
convenience of a domestic judicature was great. No long jour- 
neys were necessary, no artificial delays could be practised; the 
character, the alliances, and interests of the litigants were known 
to the court, and all false pretences were easily detected’ See also 
vol. £ p. 374, note 3. In ds Sxev rovre x} eupBalva ylyrotes asd. 
Aristotle probably refers to Athens, for though in addressing an 
Athenian audience Hyperides says (Pro Lycophr. col. xii. 5, ed. 
Blass), Aoh&iv yap ro wAgbos 1d iptrepow ofa in obre wornple Sora obdiva 
réow dv rii[ 1] wer ore éx{s ]eux3, Isocrates describes Athens in De Antid. 
§ 172 a8 too large to be ebotvonros (cp. Thuc. 8. 66. 3, already referred 
to by Eaton). Still even at Athens owing to the publicity of men’s 
life in ancient Greece fellow-citizens knew each other far better 
than they do in a modern city of the same size: see Haussoullier, 
Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 179 8q., who however goes too far 
when he says, ‘tout se savait, tous se connaissaient & Athtnes” It 
is, indeed, difficult to understand how even in a citizen-body of (say) 
§,000, with all the help derivable from frequent festivals, every 
citizen could be known, either personally or by repute, to his fellows. 
Yet Aristotle seems to imply that the citizens of a State ought to 
be acquainted with the character of every member of their body, if 
not with his person. The experience of the United States fully 
confirms the view of Plato and Aristotle that where fellow-citizens 
are not well acquainted with each other’s characters, offices will not 
be well filled. ‘In moderately-sized communities men’s characters 
are known, and the presence of a bad man in office brings on his 
fellow-citizens evils which they are not too numerous to feel indi- 
vidually. ...In large cities the results are different because the 
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circumstances are different’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 
Part 3, c. 62) ‘City governments begin to be bad when the 
population begins to exceed 100,000 and includes a large propor- 
tion of recent immigrants. They are generally pure in smaller 
places, that is to say, they are as pure as those of an average 
English, French, or German city’ (ibid. Part 3, c. 67: vol. ii. 
Pp. §21, ed. x. See also c. 61, vol. ii. p. 435). Aristotle would, of 
course, think a citizen-body even of 100,000 ten times more 
numerous than it ought to be. As to London, compare a remark 
made by a member of the County Council of London at its first 
meeting. ‘Provincial corporations could easily proceed to elect 
aldermen, because in the provincial towns persons knew all about 
each other, but it was quite different in the metropolis’ (Zimes, 
Feb. 1, 1889). 

20. én 82 Edvorg xal perofnns x.7.X. This frequently happened 
at Athens. The register of citizens was kept by the deme: 
‘Yassemblée du déme est peu fréquentée; c’est un petit nombre 
de voix qu'il faut acheter, et quelques drachmes suffisent : ici cing 
drachmes par téte, ailleurs peut-€tre moins encore.’ See Haus- 


soullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 32 sqq., who refers to 


Demosth. in Eubulid. c. 59, otros pip, & avdpes *Adgvain, Bovdopévous 
rds deOpdiwous fiovs wodlras yeriobas, “Avafinivye cal Nixdorpares, 
nowy Siareydyuevos wivre Spaypads sxacres spovedéftavre, Those whose 
names got upon the register in this or in other unlawful ways were 
called saptyypaxsre. The larger the State was, the less check there 
would be on the registering authority. The Attic demes - of 
Halimus, Sunium, and Potami, all of them on the coast, were 
especially credited with a readiness to admit aliens to the register 
(Hug, Studien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 33). It will be 
noticed that Aristotle speaks only of aliens and metoeci, not of 
slaves. 

22. S§Acr rolvw ard. See vol i p. 314. 

24. elovvowros must apparently mean ‘easily within the view of 
the magistrates and the citizens’ (cp. 14 $qq_). 


26. MNapawAgotns 82 x.rd. ‘Similarly, because Aristotle has just C. 5. 


said that the larger the State is, the better, if only it is cievoonres, 
and now he goes on to say that the most self-complete territory is 
the best, and one which is large enough to support its citizens in 
a life, not temperate only, but temperate and liberal, though 
it must be ciowerres (1327 a 1), Aisaparerdéry, 27, takes up 
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etripsney, 34. For rh sepi ras xepar, Cp 3 15. 1286 b 23, ob aap 
sav raves. We more often have the acc. after sel im phraers of 
this kind in the Politics. 

wept pay yap x.t. For sepi mm the sense of ‘quod attimet ad,” sce 
Vahien on Poet. 23. 1459 2 16, who quotes Rhet. 1. 15. 13756 25, 
asl wepl pir raw viper ocre hepioty copi 8 papripes, pipreplc don 
dsrrei, and Phys. 7. 4 2492 29. With sem red supply ic oe 
rip yépev. In his preference for a territory 2s sclf-complecte as 
possible Aristotle follows Plato, Laws 704 C, a. si 82 sayi aivip § 
zope; wérepe wippepes § asl rwae txsbegs; KA. cyclin cidwis index, 
and Critias 110 E, and also Solom (Hdt. 1. 32, Sewap yipy cldepyy 
§ 82 de ra sdeiove Zxg, epiory aory). Hesiod, mdeed, had already 
said of the just (Op. et Dies, 236), 

: ODdevew © dyahesn Seapeepiy oS isi sein 

rivcwras, anpsic 81 $ipn (cidapes Speepe, 

with which Virgil's lines (Eci. 4. 38 sq.) may be compared, 


Mutab merces: omnis feret omnia teas, 
Thessaly was famed for the variety of ts produce; i was rich 
in corn and wine and timber, and im pasture for horses cattle 
and sheep (Borsian, Geographic von Griechenland, 1. 47); Cyprus 
was rich in com, wine, oi, timber, and copper (Strabo, p. 684). 
We read of the yépa sigepepes of the Tyrrhenians im Diod. ¢. 40. 3, 
and of the sqves cileipan xsi siphepes of Sardinia in [Aristot.] De 
Mir. Auscult. 100. 838 b 22. Isocrates speaks of Egypt im Busiz. 
§ 12 a8 shdwre ant serrelant Gipew teupi. Messenia (Forip. 
Fragm. 1068) and Laconia (E. Carts, Peloponnesos, 2. 218) 
were remarkable for the variety of their produce. All these were 
fertile regions, but there were countries which were at once sépgepe 
and rugged, and it is a territory of this kind that Plato prefers 
(Laws 704 D) Aristotle would hardly follow him in thin. He 
would hardly be satisied with a territory like the Attic, which 
comprised much poor land (Plat. Solon, c. 22), though it is called 

ssy by Xenophon (De Vect. 1. 3: cp Plato, Critias 110 EF, 
and Antiphanes, Fragm. ‘Opéevpe:: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 98). 
The main reason which leads both Plato and Aristotle to prefer 
& mippopos territory is that in a State possessing such a territory 
importation and exportation are reduced to 2 minimum, and conse- 
quently also the commercial class. States with a basren territory 
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have often im the hisfory of the world been forced to become 
commercial in order to exist—e.g. Acgina (above on 1258 a 34), 
Phocaea (Justin, 43. 3. 5), Elea (Strabo, p. 252). As to Chios see 
note on 1291 b zo. Much of the territory of Corinth was infertile, 
and this helped to make her a commercial State (Curtius, Pelopon- 
mesos, 2.516). ‘It was on a bare rock surrounded by deep sea 
that the streets of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height’ (Macaulay, 
Hist. of England, c. 24). As to Venice see H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p- 251. ‘Nuremberga, cuius agro nihil magis sterile fieri potest, 
omnium tamen Germaniae urbsum populosissima et opificum 
multitudine florentissima putatar’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 518). - 
The word sesvegipes appears to be extremely rare: sdppepes is 
common encegh. 

SO. whjSa 82 cai peypa ntd. With revesrw we should 
probably supply, not was res ay drenteur, but 38a ches as with wepi 
pty yap vee wei tod, 26 (cp. c. 11. 13304 41 299q.). See 2.6. 12668 
28-38, where the same standard is adopted, in. correction of 
Plato, Laws 737 D, ys piv dakey séoous cdf pover doves ixav} rpipee. 
Yet Plato's language in Critias 112 C, rb pices iwepgpevies onl 
ercdevbcpias pevedsanevres xevpias quedepewre elxgees, is quite in the 
spirit of that of Aristotle here. Aristotle does not wish the citizens 
of his ‘best State’ to live either like the people of Myconus, who 
were charged with stinginess (Cratin. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 6: Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 175), or like the Boeotians, of whom the comic poet 
Enbulus said (Meineke, 3. 222), 

arge Boras sn 

pce dps rehiecy Bc ink 

See also vol. i. p. 316, note 1. For the use here of «\jéu ant 
peyeéer, cp. c. 6, 1327 b 3, wept 82 sAgbove fq ani prycBovs ree duodpras 
vavres, We have peifev ani sAciee used in a somewhat similar way 
in Meteor. 2.5. 363 a 15, GAAa ded vd rie réwen civen wOAS wele xeon 
aol dvanenraptves peilue cal aheien aul paddew areas dvepos 6 véves dari 
rev Bopéow, and in Aen. Poliorc. c. 8, speedexépeves szhcio an prilo 
Bveapw wolepiew. Syodd{evves, 31, ‘though at leisure.’ 

$3. Serepov. This is one of the promises of future investigations 
which are not fulfilled in the Politics as we have it (see vol. ii. 


p. xxvii sqq.)- 

wept xniceus kal Tis wept Thy ebviay ebwopias. Kel is explanatory, 
xal rae wept riv obciay etwopies being added to make it clear in what 
sense argoss will be dealt with. Krgew has been dealt with from 
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another point of view in 1. 8.1256 a 1sqq- Compare what Plate 
says on the subject in Rep. 591 D sq. For rae supl rip clowe 
ebwopias cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 & 3, spordBun céwepins, and Isocr. Panath. 
§ 7, rie wept réw Biew cowepins. Sce also below on 1327 2 8, ris sap 
fare wage. 

35. nos Sei nal rive rpheer Zxeu ups rip xpqow eirly, ‘bow and 
in what way it should stand to the use made of 2”: cp. Diog. Laert. 
3- 99, citwopia 8 deriv svew ves apie vie és Te flip xpqvas cores ixy Seve 
nai didovs 8 wecjom nal Gderipes asi claigus exelarespygoa, and Xen. 
Hicro, 4.8, ob yap rp dpedg obre ri weddd apiveres ofve vit lnwd, Dd 
apie res xphoeu’ Sore ra ply twepSDdeore vi lad wedded dors, rd 2 
rvée ixavaw Odcizevra Ghiye. For ses ani rive rpéwes, cp. Phys. 8. 5. 
2572 31, Sere rovro exenréey LaBosew Disp py, d re awa abvé aové, 
wes cui nai tive tplsew: Hippocr. De Capitis Vulneribus, vol ii. 
p- 356 Ktthn, xpq 82 asl dporaw rio rerpupiver éxus ixabs ai 188 
spesev: Plato, Laws 964 D, war ele 3) asi rive splaw, & fax, 
Gxeua{ovres aire recur vai Aeyepev; and Polyb. 1.32. 2, was asi rt 
Tpixe ytyorer, and 2. 31. 7, core ani rere re tpg: see also Seall- 
baum’s note on Plato, Laws 681 D, are re onl resrgy. Avy 8 
added to ri» xpgeu to contrast ‘the use itself’ with ra apis vip 
xpnow: Cp. C. 13. 1331 b 24, wept 3é vas wedcreing obras, where ‘ the 
constitution itself’ is tacitly contrasted with matters preliminary to 
the constitution and not falling within #. Vet. Int. wrongly refers 
airy tO ras wept rip oteiay cbwopias, translating ‘qualiter oportet 
habere et quo modo ipsam ad usum.” 

86. wohdai yap a.1.X, ‘for there are many disputes on the 
subject of this inquiry, arising because of those who,” etc. For 
ecw ef’ inaripay rw SuepBodap, cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 22, Deseo ais 
rip ixepSodge, and Plaio, Laws 890 A, Aisleres apis rie nak Goew 
dptée Biow. Should rye xpgew be supplied with Aissoras? On the 
side of yAscxpérys were the Pythagoreans (see a fragment of 
Aristophon in Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 362, and fragments of 
Alexis, ibid. 3. 474, 483), the Cynics (Diog. Laest. 6. 8 sub Jm:: 
6.25: Diog.Cynicus, Fragm. 273 Mullach), and writers like Ephorus 
(see above on 1265 a 30), to say nothing of the hwgivers of Sparta 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. § sq.: Plut. Lycurg. c. 17) and Crete (2. 10. 
12724 22); while on the side of rpupq were Aristippus (Diog. Laert. 
2. 68, 69, 84) and others (vol. i. p. 301, and p. 303, note 1: also 
Pp- 1y9, note 1). 

39. rd F clBos ris xdpes ash Wyse, followed by Sus.*, is 
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probably right in placing 80 2% ine—ipseipos in a parenthesis and 
making én. «rd. dependent on elixir. Tad cidoe vie ydpes, ‘the 
character of the territory,’ i.e. its geographical character, as dis- 
tinguished from the character of the soil, which has been dealt 
with in 1326 b 26-30. Cp Plato, Laws 625 C, rip yip ras xdpas 
siege Kpirge Givw Spire, Se ofc ion, xabisep § riw Ocrrodiw, webés, 
and 834 C. 

Se BS ena at.X, ‘and we must be guided in respect of some 
matters by the opinion also of those who are experienced in 
questions of generalship [as well as that of those who look 
especially to the supply of commodities, the subject which has 
just been before us}.’ Aristotle may probably have before him the 
work of Aeneas Tacticus entitled Irparyycd Africa or sepl ree 
otparyycie Ssoprggare, Of which we possess a part in the Com- 
mentarius Poliorceticus of Aeneas (see below on 1331 16): cp. 
c. 8, pera 3é vavra cis rw yopay spocdeydpever whein cal pele diwapw 
wolepiaw xpéres pir Tw xepay Svociafiohes reis wodepine xai dvoetpare- 
nai diowhevs, and c. 16.16 sqq. Aristotle learns something from 
generals in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 16 sqq. as well as here. 

40. Er. xpd péy roig wodepiors clvar SucdpBodor, abroig 8° ebéfedor. 
Compare what is said of the city in c. 11. 1330 b 2 sqq. and 
1331 a 3 sqq- Egypt (see vol. i p. 316, note 2, and Strabo, 
p. 819) and Persis (Plut. Alex. c. 37) were difficult of access to 
foes, and Socrates claimed (vol. i p. 316, note 3) that Attica was 
so, but Laconia is probably especially present to Aristotle’s mind, 
for it was dvoepBoderary (Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 24: Eurip, Fragm. 1068 : 
see Curtius, Peloponnesos, 2. 217,311). Boeotia, on the contrary, 
lay comparatively open to the foe (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
Epaminond. 18 193 E, xai ri xepay veriay obear cal avaxexrapioqe 
wedénou spyiorpar xposyyiprvey, Sot p} Dwwapirove epaseis alrie, dy poh rie 
xtipa dd wépwaxos fxeox), and of Elis we read in Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, 3. 6, ‘No region of the Peloponnese is less protected against 
attacks from without. A broad river-valley leads, like an open 
entrance-road, from the interior into the midst of Elis; the 
mountains at the back of the territory afford little protection, 
because they are only the lower ranges of higher mountains. 
The level coast-line offers the easiest of approaches from the North 
and the South; the plains and the villages are exposed on all sides 
to landings from a hostile fleet.’ That a country might be at once 
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hard of entrance to foes and easy of exit for fiends we see from 
Plato, Laws 761 A, asofiera 3 2) sieve sen ves ixfpas, wos & 
Gdles 3 palucre clfiare, bpswas re act iwefeyios an Perageeem, 
Sdaw se depdlespaeers xx. Another characteristic which the 
territory should possess, but which is not noticed bere, = that # 
should be such as to favour the unuy of the Seste (7 (5) 3 
1303 b 7 sqq)- Xpp ress piv, ROL xp) paw vers, 8 the icgical order, 
but ‘pé interdum noa 4 additur vocabulo, m quo vis opposiioms 
cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. 4542 20): see above om 1268 b 12. 
1327 a. 2 o8re nai thy xdper, 9c. ciutwesTen oes Sei. 

S$. ras 32 whens tip Clow ard. The recommendaton that the 
territory should be well within reach for purposes of protectioe 
leads on naturally to the question as to the ste of the cty. Ths 
question is here dealt with only so far 23 the postion of the aty 
with reference to the territory and the sea is concermmed; other 
matters come up for consideration im c. 11. 13302 349g The 


purposes it must be near the sea, yet # must also be well situated 
with respect to the territory. Whzther Aristode’s option was 
known to Alexander when he founded Alexandria im B.c. 332, 2 
is impossible to say, but at any rate the site of this city im many 
respects fulfilled Aristotle’s requirements. Cp. Strabo, p. 798, rs 
Y canpies rys cara rip sOw vb prporls dove Sri ta Alyosres véoys 
ploocs éavis obros 3 réwes apis Epha repeats cb, vé ve cx Oadarrys bed 23 
cidipevcs, ai rh dx 9s xepes Sn: siora chpapes 5 sorepie sepbpsin 
cwiye re cle rectres yoplen Saep piporer ipwipen ris clasupings beri. 
(No doubt Aristodle would not rejoice in the greatness of Alexan- 
dria as an emporium or in its close contiguity to the sea.) Some 
‘cities had the fault of being at a great distance from thew territory 
(8 (6). 4. 1319 a 32 8qq-). In not a few cases part of the terrkory 
was cut off from the city by mountains (this was the case with the 
Thyrean territory of Argos and the Lepreate territosy of Elis), or 
by an arm of the sea (as when island cities held territory on the 
adjacent mainland) On the other hand, there were cities like 
Sparta, which were too far from the sea. Sparta is probably 
especially present to Aristotle's mind in 13274 3-27. It was 
evidently in his opinion not situated so well either for the protec- 
tion of its territory or for the transmission of produce from its 
territory, as it would have been if it had been neaser to the sea, 
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Nor was it (18 sqq.) easily within reach of rescue by sea or capable 
of striking a blow by sea, nor could it well receive by sea com- 
modities lacking to it or send away by sea its surplus produce. 
The cities of Elis and Messene were also too far from the sea. 
Cp. Polyb. 2. §, ravras yap ael ric yopes (Le. rip “HAciay eal rw 
Meoayriar) “DArupeol wopbewwres deridow" ded yap rd paeos res wapadias 
cal dd 1d peooyaiovs clva: tas dveacrevowwas fy abraie was paxpal nal 
Bpodeias diaw cyivovre rois spocipapivas al wapafogbean spose ras dwofd- 
ous tiv “Ddvpsitio, Clery ates twitpeyer cal xarécvpen del vevras vas 
xepes. In Aristotle's view the ideal site for a city was one which 
placed it in easy communication with both land and sea. Rome, 
according to Cicero (De Rep. 2. 5. 10), was marked out for empire 
by a position of this kind, and much the same thing may be said 
of London. We learn, indeed, from c. 11. 13304 34 8qq. that 
a city should be in easy communication, not only with its own 
territory and with the sea, but also with the mainland on the verge 
of which it lies. Such was the situation of Athens: cp. Xen. De 
Vect. 1. 7, xal pay 0b aepippurde ye aden (§ “Arrix)) Spee Gowep veces 
wuow dwépos spooayerai re be Seiren cat dwomépaeras & Bovderas dupibd- 
Aarres ydp dort, xal xara yaw 32 woddd Séixeras duedpa’ Frepor ydp ores. 
Aristotle evidently prefers the site of Athens to that of Sparta, and 
indeed to those of most other Greek cities. It is easy to see from 
13278 3-27 that Greek cities at a distance from the sea, and 
especially those whose communications with the coast were difficult 
—such cities, for instance, as Tegea and Mantineia—were neither 
very secure from foes nor very well supplied with commodities, and 
that cities immediately on the coast—and most Greek colonies were 
thus situated—tended to become denationalized and disorderly 
owing to the multitude of aliens which flocked to them, and also 
to suffer an increase in the number of their citizens not conducive 
to efficient government. In this matter as in others Aristotle 
favours a mean; the city should be neither on the sea nor too far 
from it. 

4. xpés re thy Gddarray «rd. For the order of the words 
cp. c. II. 1331 a 12 sqq. and c. 16. 1335 b § sqq. ‘Te... re, ut 
apud omnes prosarios, apud Aristotelem quoque raro in usum 
venit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 16, who gives as another 
instance in the Politics c. 10. 1329 b 2 8q.). 

5. als par & hex Oeig Spog. We expect piv ede in place of pév, but 
cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 19, els pév rpdwor didacnadias he aire obros rod 
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wapewas Ghose 82 «.rd., and Thuc. 2. 97. 2, rd piv wphe Giese 
rocaury fe. 

7. & 82 Nocwds xt, ic. 3 32 Aoewis cpoe dori sip ew civ 
etmapaxépiotos xr. I follow the punctuation of Jackson, Welldon, 
and Sus. The fact that Athens lay near the coast must have 
greatly facilitated and cheapened the transport to it of the produce 
of its territory, and especially the transport of heavy commodities 
like timber, stone, marble, and metals. 

8. dr 82 «.7.X,, ‘and further, of material for timber and for any 
other industry of the kind that the territory may possess.’ Aristotle 
passes from réav ywopérur xaprésv, 7, to commodities like wood, stone, 
and metals which are deapra piv ypnowa 3f (1. 11. 1258b 27 9Qq.-: 
cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 5, gore 32 ani y9 § cxeipopévg piv ob bipes napade, 
Cpvrropéry 32 soddapracious rpéher § el cires Efepe). Attica was rich 
in marble and silver (ibid. 1. 48q.). For épyastay, cp. Thuc. 4. 105, 
atnoly re Exe tiv ypuccion perdd\rA(aw Epyacias dv rg wep ravra Opgxp. 
For sis sept fora wAns, cp. 1326 b 34, rie xepl rip ebviay ciwopics, 
and Top. 2. 7. 113.2 31, dd yap rie sepl raw SYw alcbaoeae Tip & 
éecore popgiy yrupifoper, and see Bon. Ind. 579b 43 sqq- 


C.6. LL Mepl 82 rig apts Thy OX\array xowuviag xr. The persons 


referred to here held that nearness to the sea was prejudicial to 
orderly government in two ways—(1) it involved the residence in 
the city of aliens bred up under other laws and likely to exercise 
an unfavourable moral influence on the citizens; (2) it involved 
the existence of a very numerous citizen-body, inasmuch as the 
numbers of the citizen-body would be swollen by a body of 
merchants, who, it is taken for granted, would be citizens. (That 
the word solvarOpesia refers to the number of the citizens appears 
from 1327b 7-9, where it is explained that in Aristotle’s ‘ best 
State’ there will be no scdvarépexia in connexion with the oars- 
men of the fleet, ob8i» yhp abrote pépos clvas Bei vgs xDiews.) Aristotle 
contends, on the contrary, that nearness to the sea does not 
necessarily involve either of these results. The city might be 
placed at a little distance from the sea and might possess a post 
on the coast, whose inhabitants might be restrained from free 
communication with the inhabitants of the city; and this port 
should be a small port, intended for the supply of the needs of 
the members of the State, not of those of the world in general. 
Who were the critics whose views are here controverted? Possibly 
Plato is referred to, but this is not certain, for though he objects 
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to mearmess to che sea im Laws 504 D soq. (see Stalibaum on this 
passzze, who refers to Cac. De Rep. 23-5594, and cp. Laws 949E 
sq. 932 D sqq-) om account of the nsk of evil influences from aliens, 
be does not object to # on the ground of ts involving sel\ver$pasia: 
Ia ad probabicry the views here controverted were thase of persons 
c&zarchicaly ischeed. ‘That selse@pecs is unfavourable to good 
gowersment we have already seem (c. ¢ 13262 25 39g.) Many 
Greek cies were mach exposed to the mfluence of aliens. 
Byrzantum was overrum wath them (Ackan, Var. Hist. 3. 14: cp. 
Athen. Deiza. 526¢), and at Agrigentum in its palmy days, if we 
may trast Diodorus (13. 84 4), there were 180,000 aliens, while 
(Vie Muxicipale em Attique, p. 189) shows how foreign worships 
were instkuted af the Peiacas by aliens for their own beboof, and 
some of these probably spread to the citizens. We know that the 
seaports of Dundee and Leith were the channels through which 
the Reformation found its way into Scotland. ‘* The knowledge 
of God,” says Knox, “ did considerably increase within the realm, 
to Dandee and Leith,” who imported the reformed doctrines from 
abread’ (Academy, Feb 11, 1893) That contact with aliens 
micht have ill results, we see from Cic. De Leg. Agrar. 2. 35. 95 
Carthag:nienses frandulenti et mendaces nom genere, sed natura 
loci, quod propter portus suos multis et variis mercatorum et adve- 
naram sermonibus ad stodiam fallendi studio quacsins vocabantur. 
Contact with aliens even of a satisfactory type might well affect the 
fidelity of the citizens of a Greek State to its traditions, and many 
of the aliens who crowded to Greek seaports were Asiatics of 
a type the reverse of satisfactory. The people of Epidamtius found 
thar those of their citizens who had much communication wih 
their Illyrian neighbours became demoralized (Plat. Quaest. Graec- 
29, yryreptrovs wevqpess). We read of the Spartan Callicratidas in 
Diod. 13. 76. 2, efres 32 pies pis fe sevrelée, cxaxer 82 nal raw yoy 
dndevs, eSru rae fowss gOue werupapéves, Uinmdrares 8¢ Ieapriares. 
Nachiavelli in his Discourses on the First Decad of Livy (1. 55) 
ascribes the integrity and piety of the Germans of his day im 
part to the fact that ‘they have never had much commerce with 
their neighbours, being seldom visited by them and seldom going 
abroad themselves, bat live contented with the food and clothing 
that are the product of their own country, thereby preventing 
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all opportunities of evil conversation that might corrupt their 
manners.’ It should be noticed that the argument here repro- 
duced by Aristotle assumes that aliens did not take up their abode 
in inland cities; this does not, however, seem to have bees 
invariably the case, for we hear of metoeci at Thebes (Diod. 17. 
11: Lys. Or. 23. 15) and under the name of sipemn: at Thesptae 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 294.1). Indeed, Aristotle himself speaks 
in c. 4. 1326a 18 sqq. as if a body of aliens and metocci was 
a necessary appendage to every Greek State. 

15. yiresOas pir yap xr, 2C. rip scleebpenin. With danip- 
sovras nai Scyopévous ipaépev shabes Bonitz (Ind. s.v. daxepsew) 
compares De Part. An. 4. § 681 a 28, dyes 82 reore rd (gen due 
xtpeur ani pice dualpeor, § ve Bixeras vi Sypirqra rip dle tpopip, ast 
J ade daxipaes rip Sackecropévyo lepbda. 

18. par of appears to be answered by 34, 33. 

raira, i.¢. 7d émferosebal reas and § wedverdpesie. 

19. apds edxoplay trav dveyxaiev. States in command of the sea 
were for one thing less exposed to famine than States which were 
not ((Xen.} De Rep. Ath. 3. 6). See ako Plato, Laws yos A 
(quoted in the next note). We can imagine with what anxiety 
cities at a distance from the sea, for instance those of Arcadia, 
watched the prospects of the corn-harvest. The worship of 
Demeter and of Zeus, the giver of rain, would be especially con- 
genial to such localities. They no doubt kept a vigilant eye on 
their rivers and the catabothra through which they in some cases 
flowed off to see that no flooding occurred and that they were not 
interfered with by rival neighbouring States. Greek colonies, on 
the other hand, were mostly at no great distance from the sea, and 
their command of necessaries must consequently have been much 
superior to that of many districts of Greece proper. 

peréxew thy wikiy nal thr xdpay ris Oaddrrys, cp. 25, dpgeripas 
(i.¢. yas cal Gadarrys) perixovew. Susemihl, following Bojesen, reads 
peréxew Tiw wOuy wal THs xdpas eal ras Ooddrrys, referring to c. 5.1327 & 
3 8qq. and to c. 11. 13304 348qq.. but compare on the other hand 
32, éxel O28 nal vow Spisper woddcis Uxdpyovra cal yopas cal seco 
éwivesa nai Mipivas «.7r.d., and Plato, Laws yon A @ passage perhaps 
present to Aristotle’s mind here), nL pa xope vd pay 
wap’ iadorny jpépay 30, pada ye pip Evres Dyvply cal suple yerrbonpa. 
The territory no less than the city may be said periyes rie Gaddrrae 
for it draws part of its supplies from the sea and sends part of its 
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surplus produce away by sea, besides being more easily protected 
against foes. Aristotle had advised in c. 5. 1327 a 3 sqq. that the 
city should be well placed in relation both to its territory and to 
the sea. No one had disputed that it should be well placed in 
relation to its territory, but a doubt had been raised whether it 
ought to stand in any relation whatever to the sea. Hence what is 
uppermost in Aristotle’s mind is to show that it should not be far 
from the sea. That it will be well placed in relation to its territory, 
he takes for granted. 

@1. nal ydp «.r.d. For evidence of this fact, see vol. i. p. 317. 
Compare also Thuc. g. 82. 5 sq. The successful resistance of the 
seaport Stralsund to the besieging army of Wallenstein illustrates 
Aristotle’s remark. ‘The problem of overcoming the resistance of 
a fortress open to unlimited succours by sea is one of the most 
difficult in the whole art of war’ (S. R. Gardiner, Thirty Years’ 
War, p.107). The Duke of Wellington preferred Calcutta to Agra 
as the seat of British Government in India (Lord Stanhope’s Con- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 306). For spas rd pgoe 
pipe» rods wodépovs (for so we should probably read with Sylbarg 
in place of roves wodeplovs, which is the reading of Ir 1), cp. 2. ¥. 
1267 a 27, wddcuow tweveyneiv, and 2. 9. sa bids 33> play yap sAnyie 
oby Uwhveyxer § wdlus. 

BS. nal mpds 7d BAdwas «7... ‘and with a view to injuring 
assailants, if it should not be possible [to be easily succourable] 
both by land and by sea, the State will be more in a position to be 
so by one or the other, if it shares in both.’ I do not think with 
Susemihl (Bericht ber Aristoteles, etc, in the Jahresbericht far 
Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. 1894, p- 273): that Argyriades is 
right in bracketing spés before rd BAaya. The suppressed nom. 
to duvard» (¢dorw) is not rd ArAdWas, but rd eiPonOjrove ele. Greece 
defended itself in both ways against Xerxes, and Syracuse against 
Athens, Agrigentum, on the other hand, had no fleet when it was 
besieged by the Carthaginians (Diod. 13. 85 sqq.: Holm, Griech. 
Gesch. 3. §93). Athens would have had little prospect of success 
in the Peloponnesian War if she had only been able to strike at her. 
assailants by land. The Lacedaemonian State suffered from not 
being able to attack its Theban invaders by sea. Compare a saying 
of Epaminondas (Aristid. Leuctr. 1. p. 421, 18, quoted by Schifer, 
Demosth. 1. 104. 4), A¢yew yap ifq apie airotes "Ewapewdrday ds obdéy 
Ededros réiv dy rH 7H wAcoverrnpdrew, el pw} eal ry» Oddarray &’ airéw Eovow, 
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25. dca 7 Ay n.rd. It seems to be implied that the import and 
export of commodities was only possible by sea: Athens, however, 
imported many commodities by land (Xen. De Vect. 1. 7, ssi aeré 
yar 82 wodda (5 “Arrexg) Béxere: épwdpse), and that there was traffic by 
land in Greece we see from Plato, Polit. 289 E, of 8¢ s®im dx witens 
Gdérrosres xara Oddarray ant se(g. But the land-trade of Greece was 
not comparable in extent to its trade by sea (see Bichsenschitz, 
Besitz und Erwerb, p. 444 9qq.)- 

27. obra yap énwopeuxgy «1d. takes up and justifies éve +” dy ph 
rvyxavy wap abros dora «.7r.d. A State may do things for itself 
which it would demean itself by doing for others (cp. 5 (8). 2. 
1337 b 19 sqq. and 3. 4. 1377b § sq). 

29. of 82 wapéyovres xr. This remark is directed against 
Athens. Isocrates had claimed that in instituting a great mart 
at the Peiraeus, Athens had done Greece a service (Paneg. § 42); 
Aristotle, however, asserts that Athens had had the increase of her 
revenue in view. No doubt she derived a large revenue from the 
Peiraeus (see Xen. De Vect. 3. 12 8q,, 4. 40, and [ Aristot.] Oecon. 
2. 1346 a § sqq.), but the existence of a great emporium there 
also added largely to her influence; we see how bitterly the 
Megarians felt their exclusion from it (Thuc. 1. 67, 139). Among 
the chief sources of revenue at Athens were the fiftieth on exports 
and imports, the duty on sales, and the impost paid by metoeci 
(Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
Pp: 35° sqq.); the existence of a great emporium at the Peiraeus 
would largely increase the receipts from these and other sources. 
The revenue of States which did not possess an emporium must 
have been much smaller than the revenue of those which did. The 
revenue of inland States especially must have been limited, and 
few inland democracies can have been able to provide pay for 
attendance at meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 

30. troaérys peréxew weovefias, ‘to share in greed of this kind,’ 
i.e. greed for revenue, for sheevefia probably does not mean ‘ gain’ 
here, though it often bears this meaning. Cp. Plato, Tim. 27 C, 
wsavres Ecos cai xarh Boayd codporigs periyovew. 

32. woddais... nal ydparg nal aédeow, e.g. the territories and 
cities of Athens, Corinth, Megara, etc. 

338. txiveaa nal Lipdvas. "Esivue are port-towns: cp. Suidas 
8.v., wisope sapabaldcoey, iba rh reba tine wOudée clew, bowep 
Despasees riw "Abyvaley nal Niswa tie Meyapldos Sévaca: 82 tai wavrig 
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¢umoplov nai wapabadacclov xpncacba rg Svdpars rovry, 8 viv of weddol 


xardBodoy xadovet. 
edpuds xefpeva. Cp. Diod. 13. 85. 4, Adfow... xara ras wicus 
eiuds xelutvos. 


84. Sore pire 13 atrd vdpaw dore pire aéppu daw», sc. aloes, so 
as neither to occupy the same city [as the buildings of the city] 
nor to be very far away. The subject of »¢pew appears to be 
éxivesa wai Aysévage understood, unless we supply rovs dvomovwras. 
“Aorv is used of the central city of the State lying round its central 
acropolis, in contradistinction to other cities comprised within the 
territory. For the omission of «iva, see above on 1277 a 38 and 
1286 b 36. Cyllene, the port of Elis; and Gytheium, the port 
of Sparta, would be thought by Aristotle to be too far from Elis 
and Sparta: 

S35. QAa xpareioba: «17d. ‘but to be held in subjection by 
walls and other similar defences’ (such as trenches, cp. — 
Anab. 2. 4. 22). 

36. 8: tig xowwrlag abray, ‘through participation in them; 
i.e. in ports and harbours. 

87. ef 84 m BdaBepéy «xd. Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Laws 952 D sqq. Compare the plan adopted by the people of 
Epidamnus of appointing a weAyrfs, through whom alone all 
purchases from, and sales to, their Illyrian neighbours were to 
be made (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 29). 

41. B&neror, thus used, is less common in the Politics than 
Badr», but we have it in Plato, Gorg: 500 C. . 

of yap pévoy x.r.. We read of Dionysius the Elder in Diod. 14. 
104. 4 that he required Rhegium to surrender to him its fleet of 
seventy triremes, deAdpBave yap ris xara Oddarray BonSeias dworteabelays 
patios dxrodwpancew riw wddx, For atrois poPepois elvat, cp. c. 8. 
1328 b 7-10 and 3. 16. 1286 b 27-31. Sections of the citizen- 
body were often the originators of ordois (7 (5). 3-4) and might 
need to be controlled. 

3. wept 82 whijOoos F8n Kal peydOous «.7.X., ‘but when we come 1827 b. 
to the amount and magnitude of this force, with respect to that,’ etc. 

For #AnOous xal peyéOous, see above on 1326 b 30. 

4. el pév yap wrk. That a Greek State could not live a life 
of hegemony without possessing a fleet, is virtually implied by the 
view, which dates back as far as the days of the Persian Wars, that 
a hegemony confined to the land is a ‘lame hegemony’ (Diod. 11. 
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50). Epaminondas held this view (see above on 1327 23, and 
also Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 416-419, and Schifer, 
1. 104 8q.). : 

5. woirixéy, ‘spent in relations with other States,’ not a solitary 
life, like that of the States referred to in c. 3. 1325 b 23 8qq. Cp. 
2. 6. 1265 a 22. Modsrude is a broader term than gyepomnis, for 
a State may have political relations with others without standing 
to them in a relation of hegemony. 

7. thy wolvarOpuxiay Thy yryropdvay wept tiv vaurixdy SxXos, ‘ the 
excessive number of citizens which arises in connexion with the 
mass of trireme-oarsmen.’ So Sus. ‘jene Pdbelmenge die aus dem 
Schiffsvolk entspringt.” For ycyropévgy wept rie vavrinbe Eydov, cp. 
3. 13. 1284 b 20, owep ob dyiyvero wept rie wha. Thyweobas sepl with 
the acc. means ‘to happen to’ in Plato, Protag. 309 B, and in 
Polyb. 1. 16.7, 1. 22. 1, and 5. rro0. 7, but I do not think that 
this is what it means here. As to sodvarOpesia, see above on 
1327a11. The Athenian demos was largely composed of trireme- 
oarsmen (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23). 

LL. wAfGous 32 ur. The connexion of this sentence with that 
which precedes it would have been clearer if it had ran, ‘but the 
oarsmen need not be citizens, for, as a mass of perioeci and cultivators 
of the territory will be forthcoming, there will necessarily be no lack 
of sailors also.’ Would Aristotle’s serfs, who are not to be Ooporsdeis, 
make good sailors? His plan of employing serfs as oarsmen had been 
anticipated not only at Heracleia on the Euxine, but also by Jason . 
of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 11, dvdpie ye piv ravras (sc. sas vais) 
wAnpowy wérepoy "AGnwaiovs § judas elxdg paddow 3ivacba, rogovrovs xi 
rowvrous Eyovras wevtoras;). ‘Quod idem nostra quoque aectate 
Veneti factitant, qui ad instruendas classes in agris delectum 
habere et valentiores agricolas triremibus adscribere consvuerunt’ 
(Giph. p. 945). Even at Athens, where a large section of the 
demos was composed of trireme-oarsmen (see above on 7), metoeci 
and aliens, and occasionally slaves, were also thus employed (Thuc. 
1. 143, 3- 16, 8. 73: Isocr. De Pace, §§ 48, 79). The oarsmen 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet were Helots or hired men (Xen. Hell. 
4.1. 12) 

18. dpopey 32 xxrd. takes up 1327 a 32.8qq. Kol rovre, ‘ this 
also,’ i.e. 1d ddOoviay elvas vavrév, as well as favourably situated 
ports and harbours.. As to the fleet of the Pontic Heracleia, see 
Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12. 623. 3. Heracleia waged a vigorous 
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naval war with Leucon, prince of the Cimmerian Bosporus, who 
reigned from about s.c. 392 to 353. In later days (B.c. 280) her 
ships of war with five and six banks of oars and her one great 
dernpns helped Ptolemy Ceraunus to defeat the fleet of Antigonus 
Gonatas (Memnon, ap. Phot. Biblioth p. 226 b 19 sqq. Bekker: 
Droysen, Gesch. des Hellenismus 2. 2. 332). 

14. ‘Hpaxtewrar. P** SP Vd have ‘“HpaxAnwrés, but the forms 
“HpaxXearns, ‘“Hpaxdewrixés appear elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings 
without any recorded variant. ‘HpaxAedrys is the earlier form (see 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschr., p. 34, ed. 2) and appears 
in an Attic inscription prior to B.c. 403, but Aristotle probably 
used the form ‘Hpaxieérps, which is found in an Attic inscription of 
B.c. 298. 

15. 7 peydOa, ie. in respect of the number of its citizens. 

16. Aupdvew is placed next to xépas, because the harbours were 
to be outside the city, not, as was often the case, within it. 

wédewr, i.e. the dorv and its éxiveo» or port. 

17. dorw Siwpiopdva. Cp, 1. 11. 1258b 39, ex & deriv dvine 
ytypappéva srepi rovras. 4 

19. wpérepov, in c. 4. 1326 b 22 sqq. 

21. Bdrdpas x.z.X. A similar contrast is drawn between al éxspa- C. 7. 
norara wddas and # dry olxoupévg in Polyb. 1. 4.6. ‘The change in 
the preposition (¢xi—mpés) finds many parallels in Aristotle’s way 
of writing. Cp. c. 11. 1330 b 16, xepis rd re ele tpohaqy dara nal rd 
apos ri» GAAny xpeiav: 8 (6). 5. 13208 38, Econ els yadiov arjow, d BE 
Hh, mpds doppiy dumoplas nai yeopyias: § (8). 4. 1338 b 17, obre yap 
éy rois Gros (gos ofr exl ray cOvav. See also 2. 8. 1267 b 27, 
5 (8). 6. 1341 a 33 8q., § (8). 7- 1341 b 38-41, and. 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 16sq.; and Ktihner, Ausfihri. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 450. 

22. ds SteiAnwras toig eOveow, literally ‘how it is divided into 
sections by nations’: cp..c. 12. 1331 a 20, and Plato, Laws 886 A, 
Ta rey pay Staxexoopnpéva xadés ovras, émavrois re xai pnoi dceAnppéva, 
and Phaedo 110 B, § @ avrq . . . worniAn, xpepace Sedrnppérg. 

23. ra perv ydp «r.X., ‘for the nations inhabiting cold countries, 
and in particular those in Europe,’ etc. Kai introduces an explana- 
tion and limitation of ra é» rots yuxpois rémas ry, as in t. 9. 1257 b 
9, THY XpnHaTioTtcyy Kul rw xaxnduxq». Aristotle here follows in the 
track of Plato, Rep. 435 E, and of Hippocrates, De Aere, Aquis, 
Locis, vol. i. p. §47 sqq. Kthn, and esp. p. 553 (as Giph. points out, 
P. 948: see also Eaton): cp. Androt. Fragm. 36 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
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Gr. 1. 375). Aristotle probably held that a connexion exists between 
coldness of climate and abundance of Oepée. He may have traced 
the connexion thus. Cold hardens the animal frame and makes it 
dry and earthy, not watery (De Gen. An. 5. 3. 783.4 15 sqq.), and 
animals in whose blood the earthy element predominates are 
spirited in character (De Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 33 sqq.), whereas 
those whose blood is of a more watery nature have a more subtle 
intelligence, and, if this wateriness is extreme, are cowardly (650 b 
18 sqq.). See vol. i. p. 319, note 1, and De Part. An. 2. 2. 6488 
2-11. A different explanation may be deduced from passages in 
the Problems ascribed to Aristotle, which are not, however, one of 
his authentic works (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 100: Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 96). Ovpés is connected 
with internal warmth (De Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 35, Sepydryros zip 
womrixie 6 Supdés: cp. Probl. 10. 60. 898 a 5; § Sre 5 Oupis per 
Ccppdrnros; & yap pdBos xardpufis Sous ote (sc. (ger) 13 alpa ErOeppde 
dors, xai dr8peia xal Ovpoedq), and a cold climate, according to Probi. 
14. 16. 910 a 38 sqq., makes the flesh close and solid, and so 
prevents the escape of the internal beat. As to the ‘ spirit’ of the 
barbarians to whom Aristotle refers, cp. Eth. End. 3. 1. 1229 b 28, 
32 bvydy, oloy ol Kedrot spis ra xtpara Enda dwavracs NaBdvres, cal Shot 
§ BapBapixh dr8pia pera Ovpow éoriy: Polyb. 2. 35. 3, dd 1d ph rd whciow 
GAA ovdAAHBdqv deay rd yrydpevew bxé raw Takara Oups paddoe § rAopropp 
BpaBever bau: Seneca, De Ira, 1. 11, quid Cimbrorum Teutonorum- 
que tot millia superfusa Alpibus ita sustulit ut tantae cladis notitiam 
ad suos non nuntius sed fama pertulerit, nisi quod erat illis ira pro 
virtute, and 2. 1g (referred to by Giph. p. 948), ‘ut scias,’ inquit, 
‘iram habere in se generosi aliquid, liberas videbis gentes quae 
iracundissimae sunt, ut Germanos et Scythas’. . . Deinde omnes © 
istae feritate liberae gentes, leonum luporumgque ritu, ut servire non 
possunt, ita nec imperare. Non enim humani vim ingenii, sed feri 
et intractabilis habent : nemo autem regere potest, nisi qui et regi. 
Fere itaque imperia penes eos fuere populos qui mitiore caclo 
utuntur. As to the meaning of Eipésy here, see vol. i. p. 318, 
note 3. In Hom. Hymn. in Apoll. 250 sq., 290 sq. Etjpesy is dis- 
tinguished from the Peloponnese and the islands, but not from 
Hellas. 

25. Siéwep «.7.X., “hence they continue comparatively free, but 
devoid of constitutional organization and unable to rule their 
neighbours.’ They are free in comparison with Asiatics (3. 14. 
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Nor was it (18 sqq.) easily within reach of rescue by sea or capable 
of striking a blow by sea, nor could it well receive by sea com- 
modities lacking to it or send away by sea its surplus produce. 
The cities of Elis and Messene were also too far from the sea. 
Cp. Polyb. 2. §, ravras yap del ras yédpas (i.e. riy “HAciay xal qe 
Meaonviay) "Ddupeot wopbovvres dcertrour’ bid yap rd pyxos rye wapadias 
xal &d rd peooyaiovs elva: ras 8uvacrevovcas dy abraig wédecs paxpal ral 
Bpadeias Aiay éyivorro rois spoetipnpévcs al xapaBonbea: mpic ras dwrofd- 
cas té» "DAvpter, Sew adeds txérpexoy xal xaréovpor del ravras ras 
xépas. In Aristotle’s view the ideal site for a city was one which 
placed it in easy communication with both land and sea. Rome, 
according to Cicero (De Rep. 2. 5. 10), was marked out for empire 
by a position of this kind, and much the same thing may be said 
of London. We learn, indeed, from c. 11. 13308 34 8qq. that 
a city should be in easy communication, not only with its own 
territory and with the sea, but also with the mainland on the verge 
of which it lies. Such was the situation of Athens: cp. Xen. De 
Vect. 1. 7, xal pi» ob wepippurds ye oda (§ "Arrixh) Spas Gowep vacos 
mao dvépois wpoodyeral re Sy Seiras cat dwoméuweras A Bovderas’ dypibd- 
Aarros ydp dort, wal xara yny 84 wodAd Béxeras dpwdpea’ Fwepos ydp éores. 
Aristotle evidently prefers the site of Athens to that of Sparta, and 
indeed to those of most other Greek cities. It is easy to see from 
1327a 3-27 that Greek cities at a distance from the sea, and 
especially those whose communications with the coast were difficult 
—such cities, for instance, as Tegea and Mantineia—were neither 
very secure from foes nor very well supplied with commodities, and 
that cities immediately on the coast—and most Greek colonies were 
thus situated—tended to become denationalized and disorderly 
owing to the multitude of aliens which flocked to them, and also 
to suffer an increase in the number of their citizens not conducive 
to efficient government. In this matter as in others Aristotle 
favours a mean; the city should be neither on the sea nor too far 
from it. 

4. wpés te thy Odd\array «rd. For the order of the words 
cp. c. II. 1331a 12 sqq. and c. 16. 1335 b § sqq- ‘Te... re, ut 
apud omnes prosarios, apud Aristotelem quoque raro in usum 
venit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 16, who gives as another 
instance in the Politics c. 10. 1329 b 2 sq.). 

5. els pev & Nex Gels Spos. We expect piv ody in place of pé», but 
cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 19, els péy rpéwos diBacnadias fv aire obros rov 
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wapewas’ Gddos 82 «.r.d., and Thuc. 2. 97. 2, ra per apis Oddagca 
rogaury hy. 

7. & 82 dowwds xt, ie. 3 82 Aowwds Epos dori riv ww civa 
etwapaxépioroy x1. I follow the punctuation of Jackson, Welldon 
and Sus. The fact that Athens lay near the coast must haw 
greatly facilitated and cheapened the transport to it of the produc 
of its territory, and especially the transport of heavy commoditie: 
like timber, stone, marble, and metals. 

8. én 82 «.2.X., ‘and further, of material for timber and for an) 
other industry of the kind that the territory may possess.’ Aristoth 
passes from rév ywopérer xapxér, 7, to commodities like wood, stone 
and metals which are deapra pév ypnoma Of (1. 11. 1258 b 27 Sqq. 
cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 8, Zors 8é xal yj } owetpopéry pér ob ipes naprde 
Spurropévy 8¢ woddazAasious rpipe ff el aires Sepe). Attica was ricl 
in marble and silver (ibid. 1. 48q.). For épyaolay, cp. Thuc. 4. 105 
xrnoly re éxey Ta” ypvaocioy perddrA(uw Epyasias év rz wept ravTa Opary 
For ris wept Evra VAns, cp. 1326 b 34, ris wept raw obciay ebwopias 
and Top. 2. 7. 113.2 31, && yap rps wept ray yw alobjceas rip é 
éxdore poppy yropiloper, and see Bon. Ind. 579b 43 sqq- 


C.6. IL Mept 82 sis xpos thy Oddarray xowoviag xrd. The person: 


referred to here held that nearness to the sea was prejudicial t 
orderly government in two ways—{1) it involved the residence ix 
the city of aliens bred up under other laws and likely to exercis: 
an unfavourable moral influence on the citizens; (2) it involvec 
the existence of a very numerous citizen-body, inasmuch as thi 
numbers of the citizen-body would be swollen by a body o 
merchants, who, it is taken for granted, would be citizens. (Tha 
the word soAvarOperia refers to the number of the citizens appear 
from 13276 7-9, where it is explained that in Aristotle’s ‘bes 
State’ there will be no wcoAvar6pemia in connexion with the oars 
men of the fleet, o3é» yap atrovs pépos eivas 8k tHe wOAews.) Aristoth 
contends, on the contrary, that nearness to the sea does no 
necessarily involve either of these results. The city might b 
placed at a little distance from the sea and might possess a por 
on the coast, whose inhabitants might be restrained from fret 
communication with the inhabitants of the city; and this por 
should be a small port, intended for the supply of the needs o 
the members of the State, not of those of the world in general 
Who were the critics whose views are here controverted? Possibly 
Plato is referred to, but this is not certain, for though he object 
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elvas; Aristotle claims, on the contrary, that what Plato ascribes to 
the philosophic element is really due to éuyée (38 sqq.), inasmuch 
as it is @vpés that makes men loving. Few ruling races have 
possessed in perfection the combination of qualities which Aristotle 
demands in the citizens of his best State. In most perhaps there 
has been more Supds than d&drca, 

88. dep ydp «1.X., ‘for as to what, etc. The reference is to 
Plato, Rep. 375 D sqq. Plato is referred to as reves also in c. 10. 
1329b 41 sq. and in other passages collected by Zeller, Plato, 
Eng. Trans., p. 62, note 41. Plato's remark that dogs are fierce 
to those whom they do not know was no doubt suggested by 
Heraclitus, Fragm. 115 Bywater, xvves nal Bav{ovcs by a» pd ywdo~ 
xoor The connexion of 6uyés with affectionateness appears also : 
in Hist. An. 1.1. 488 b a1, ra 8é (ray (gor) Ovpsxd cal pirorixd ead ft 
Owaeurixd, oloy xiwr. Compare also Top. 2. 7. 113 a 35 (referred to 
by Schneider), ofo» ef rd picos creas cpyy Enoer, ein dy vd picos cy 
r@ Gupoader édxet yap 4 Spyz oxewrfoy ob» ef cal rd dvarrloy dy re 
Oupoede:, 4 Grria’ al yap yA, GAN cy rg dxbupnricg doriv § padia, obs dy 
drotro picos épyy. Camerarius (Interp. p. 289) remarks that Theognis 
had already connected love and hatred with 6upés (Theogn. rog1, 

dpyaréws pos Guys yes wept ons idrériros* 
obre vip dxbaipaw ofre gideiv Sbvapas). 

41. For 4 rijs Wuxijis Suvayis, cp. De An. 2. 3. 4148 29 8qq: 
Ilept vedryros xal ynpws 1. 467 b 16 sqq.: and other passages collected 
by Bonitz, Ind. 207.4 46 sqq. ~ 

L. onpeioy 8¢ x.t.d. Cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 42, onpeioy yap ob puxpdy 1828 a. 
Gre Suvayrat rovro wapacKevd{ew dy» yap rois CAupmiovixae x.rA. Aristotle 
finds an indication that 6vyds is the faculty of love in the fact: that 
when it is stirred it is more stirred in relation to those we love than 
in relation to those who are unknown to us. Is the following frag- 
ment of the Medea of Neophron (Fragm. 2), a tragic poet of the 
time of Euripides or possibly somewhat earlier, based on the 
passage of Archilochus of which Aristotle quotes a part? 

ely rl Spdoas, Ovpds Bovdevoa nadie 

apw 4 éfapaprety nal ra spoodAdcrara 

€xiora Oicba, wot wor éfztae (cp. aiperas), rdAas ; 
xdricxe Anya cal obévos beoorvyés, 

cal apos rl raira dvpopa: yuyxiy cpio 

dpiso’ Epnpow ral wapnyedapérgy (cp. ddsyepeiabas) 
mpos by éxpiy Juora; 
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Cp. also Plato, Laws 717 D, Ovpoupévas re oby (rots yovevow) Srelxas 
def xa awompshacs re Oper nes Syyrereemere O: nres peeve 
sarap viei Sofd(ew dduccicbas Ovpots’ dy kadepéores, and (with Eaton), 
Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 b 2, xal rois pep (Gpyl{owras) padrAow § rois ph Gdrose 
otovras yap spoonxew piddow wdoxew ed ix’ abrév § pe. For & Oupde 
aipera:, cp. Probl. 27. 3. 947 b 32, &d xal rd deafety ab 1rd dpivecOas 
civ Oupdy xal rapdrrea Oat, cai doa raaira éyovew ob xaxés GX’ olxelot, 
and 2. 26. 8694 §, xni yap 5 Oupds (cous rou Oeppow dari row wept rip 
‘xapdiay, and also Fragm. Trag. Gr. Adespota, 321 Nauck, 
sntév $ Oupis raw dpeae dveripa. 

S. &3 xal "Apyfdoxos x.7.X, ‘hence Archilochus for instance ’ (see 
above on 1255 36), ‘when he complains of his friends, fittingly 
enough discourses to his spirit [which is closely connected with 
friends, saying,] “For thy tortures surely were from friends.” ’ 
See Archil. Fragm. 66, 67. For dsdyxeo, cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 686 
Didot, 8 padord p’ dwayxes (‘ excruciat ’). 

6. nat 13 Upyow $2 u.7.X,, ie. the principle of rule and freedom as 
well as the capability of affection. Here Aristotle does not dissent 
from Plato, but agrees with him. He remembers Plato, Rep. 375 B, 
§ ove dvverdénxas be Apaydy re nai dvixjrov Gspds, ob xapderos Wuy) waca 
wpis wdvra dpofds ré dors nal darryros; where there is evidently a tacit 
reminiscence of the saying of Heraclitus quoted in 7 (5). 11.1315 a 
go sq. Compare also Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 12298 24, dyes 82 pducre 
Guo) § rod Oupod (dr8pelay airrqrov yap 5 Ovyss, &d nai of waides 
dpora pdyorra, and Eth. Nic. 4. 11.1126. 36, dviore yap rovs &Xd- 
wovras éwaivouper xal wpdove Gapéy, xal rods yadewaivovras drdpddes ds 

8. ob xadés 8 dyer x.t.d. With yadewods efvas supply deix, as in 
6 (4). 13- 1297b 3. - See note on 1335b 5. This takes up 
1327 b 40, mpde 8¢ rote dyvwras dyplovs, and corrects Plato, Rep. 
376 D sqq. Magnanimous men are fierce only to those who act 
unjustly, and so far from being fiercer to such persons when 
unknown to them, they will be fiercer to them when they are 
familiar friends. Plato, however, had himself said in Laws 731 B, 
Ovpoed9 pév 3) xp wdyra dydpa elvas, wpaow 82 ds S re pdducra. 

10. «Af. Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) compares De An. 2. 1. 412b 20, 
be dsckawoueys obx gor dpbaryds, wAjv, dpesvdpoe, 

18. wap’ off yap «.rX., ‘for in quarters in which they conceive _ 
there should be a feeling that the benefit conferred in the past is 
owed back [and ought to be requited], they think that in addition 
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to the injury done them they are defrauded also of the benefit.’ 
Aristotle mentions in Rhet. 3. 8. 1386a 311, among things 
that arouse compassion, rd d0ey spocjxer ayabdy re xpafa, nacly a 
oupSnras, ; 

15. Sey eipnrar “ xadewot wédepor yap a8ehgGr.” We learn 
from Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. §, xaX\ewol xdiepos yap adeddée, ds 
Evpimidns elpyxer, Svres, yaXewwraros rois yoretow abrots elow, that this 
is a fragment of Euripides (Fragm. 965): cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 228 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 35§), 9 réw fvyyeréen tx Opq 
ris réy SOveiey yakeruripy pdda. 

16. of ros wépa «td. Cp. Plato, Rep. 563 E, «al r@ drs rd S yay 
va wow peyddrny Greil els robvarrion peraBedjy avraxodwbdras ty Spas re 
xal év hurois xal dv cépacs, cai 89 cai dy rodsreias oby Fuora, 

17. ray wodtrevopdévew, ‘those who exercise the rights of citizens 
in the State’: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 40 and 7 (5). 9. 13104 16, 
and also 6 (4). 6. 1293.4 4 8q. 

18. For aéony, see above on 1326 a §. 

19. od yap x.7.X., ‘for we must not aim at the same exactness of 
detail by means of theoretical inquiries as is realized by means of 
what is presented to us through sense-perception.’ For (yreiw da 
téy Aéyor KT. CP. Cc. 17. 1336a § 8qq., and Plut. Pericl. c. 9, 
Ocopeicbea Sd ray xpaypdrev airéy 9 airia ris peraBodge. For réw 
yryvoptvan dd ris aloGyoews, cp. De Caelo, 3. 4. 303 a 22, xal wodda 
tov dvidfur nal rey pavopéres cata ri» aicbyow dvatpew, and for the 
contrast of of Adyos and ra ytyedpeva dd rps alaOioews, see Bon. Ind. 
20 b 30-39, and above on 1261b 29. The double &a is awkward, 
but of this kind of awkwardness there are many instances in the 
Politics: see 2. 6. 1266.4 21 8q., 4 (7). 13. 1332 b & sqq., and 6 (4). 
10.1295 a 9 sqqg. The same thing happens with other preposi- 
tions—with spds in 5 (8). 1. 1337. 18 sqq., and 6 (4). 3. 1289b 
38, with wepi in 6 (4). 14. 1297 b 35 sq. and 7 (5). 12. 13156 b 3¢, 
and with é in 6 (4). 16. 1300b 29 sq. and 7 (5). 6. 1306b 3. 

21 sqq. Aristotle here passes on to the question who are to be C. 8. 
‘ parts of the State.’ It is from cc. 8-10 that we learn most of the 
little that he tells us as to the constitutional and social organiza- 
_ tion of his ‘ best State.’ He begins by laying down a principle which 
holds of all things existing by nature, and therefore of the wd\cc, 
and indeed of all xoswe»ia: which issue in ‘ something one in kind,’ 
In all things that exist by nature the necessary conditions of the 
existence of the thing are to be distinguished from its parts. Not 
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all the necessary conditions are parts of the. thing, but only those 
which have something in common. In a sds the ‘something in 
common’ is ‘the best attainable life’ (1328a 36), or in other 
words et8amorla, and as this is inseparable from virtue (c. 9. 1329 a 
22), no class of persons is rightly a part of the State whose 
occupation precludes its attainment of virtue. Hence cultivators, 
artisans, day-labourers (c. 9. 1329 a 35 Sq.), and traders (c. 9. 1328b 
39) are not to be parts of the State, or in other words are not to 
be citizens, The classes which will be parts of the State and 
which will constitute its citizen-body will be +3 soAdezuxd» (c. 9g. 
1329 4 2), or rather rd ésdirxdy (Cc. 9. 1329 2 31, 37), Td Bovdevd- 
pevov wepi ray cupdepdvres, and rd xpivow sepi raw dxales. Aristotle 
takes no notice here of a class which he recognizes in 6 (4). 4. 
1291 a 348qq., the official class (rd dxpsovppte), but this also he 
would no doubt reckon as a part of the State. He is not, however, 
satisfied with excluding from citizenship the classes which are not 
Snucvpyol ris dperis (c. 9. 1329 a 20); he requires that those who 
exercise deliberative and judicial functions in his ‘ best State’ shall 
be over a certain age and yet not too old. In other words he 
gives supreme authority in his State tc men of mature but not too 
advanced age, who will be presumably possessed of ¢pdenois. 
Plato in his Republic had reserved the rule of the State for 
a special class of men highly gifted in intellect and character 
and prepared for rule by a long-continued philosophical training, 
but Aristotle does not think that the soldiers of the State would 
submit to be ruled by a class into which they would not ultimately 
rise; he also insists rather on the possession of ¢pévgais by his 
rulers than on a philosophical training, and ¢péswers is according 
to him the fruit in fit minds of a ripe age. He follows in fact 
rather in the track of Plato’s Laws than in that of his Republic, 
for Plato had required in the Laws that the holders of the chief 
offices should be men of mature years. But Plato had not, like 
Aristotle, arranged that deliberative and judicial functions should be 
withdrawn from men over a certain age, though he contemplates 
in Rep. 498 C the retirement of infirm old men from political 
and military duties. This was, it would seem, a more or less 
novel suggestion. Its importance was no doubt brought home 
to Aristotie’s mind by his observation of the ill effects of advanced 
age on the holders of life-offices in the Lacedaemonian State (2. 9. 
1270 b 38 sqq.), and probably also in many oligarchies. It will be 
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noticed that in Aristotle’s ‘best State’ the right of deciding 
questions of peace, war, and alliance would rest, not with the 
soldiers who would have to fight for the State in case of war, 
but with the older citizens (contrast the view of the young 
Archidamus in Isocr. Archid. § 3 sqq.), and that judicial authority, 
including no doubt the momentous right of inflicting the punish- 
ments of death, exile, and confiscation, would also rest with the 
older citizens. Aristotle evidently thinks that the prospect of 
succeeding to these great powers after the attainment of a certain 
age would reconcile the younger citizens to their non-possession 
of them. He appears to allow the younger citizens to be owners 
of land (c. 9. 1329 17 sqq.), and perhaps to hold all but the chief 
military offices. But they are to have nothing to do with delibera- 
tive or judicial functions. In this Aristotle would seem to go too 
far. The attainment of a certain age has often been made a con- 
dition of the tenure of the highest political offices. This was the case 
. at Rome (Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 242). Even restrictions 
of this kind would now and then exclude a William the Silent or 
a William Pitt. But it is one thing to impose a limit of age on 
the tenure of the highest offices and another to exclude the younger 
men from the exercise of all deliberative and judicial functions. 
How is the future statesman to learn his business, if his earlier 
career is to be exclusively devoted to the profession of arms, and he 
is not allowed to hold even minor civil offices? Aristotle is evidently 
too uncompromising, but we must bear in mind two things, if we 
wish to do him justice—(1) that he desires supreme authority in the 
State to be in the hands of those who are morally as well as 
politically ripe for its exercise; he desires Reason to rule in the 
State as it rules in the well-constituted individual ; (2) that one of 
his aims is the limitation of war and of indiscriminate conquest, 
and that his exclusion of the more martially-disposed part of the 
citizen-body from supreme power in his ‘best State’ is closely 
connected with this aim. Nothing had done more to break up and 
weaken Greece in the fourth century s.c. than the incessant wars 
which had been waged between the various States—between the 
Lacedaemonians and the Thebans, the Thebans and the Phocians, 
the Thessalians of Pherae and the Thessalians of Larissa—and 
Aristotle may well have thought that the best way to check these 
wars was to place supreme power in the hands of the older 
citizens, 
Bb 3 
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21. éwet 8 Sowep «.17.X., ‘but since, as in the other things which 
are constituted according to nature, not all those things are parts of 
the whole organization without which the whole would not exist, it 
is evident that neither must all those things be taken to be parts of 
the State which must necessarily be possessed by States, nor must 
we take as parts of any other union issuing in something one in 
kind all the things which are essential to such an union. As this 
sentence stands, the words réy Dey raw card Gicw cuncrérev 
would seem to be in the gen. after ris ohne ovordcens, but it is 
probable that Aristotle began the sentence with the intention of 
making these words in the gen. after pépa and inserted rye Sans 
gvordvews Only by an afterthought. For the thought, cp. 3. §. 
1278 a 2, rovro yap dAnOés, &e ov wdvyras Geréow wodiras by Gvev ota dy 
et wos, and for the distinction between Sy ovx dvev and yépn, cp. 
(with Eaton) Eth. Eud. 1. 2. 1214 b 26, dv dvev ydp oby old» re 
evdatporeiv, Enos pipn ris eVSarpovias elvas voui{over. Plato had already 
drawn a similar distinction: cp. Polit. 287 D, doa: yap opsxpde § 
péya rs Syovpyoves xara wduy Spyavor, Gerioy dudoas ravras bs obcas 
aguvasious’ ave yip rovrey olx dy wore yévoiro aédig ob3¢ wodsrixg, 
rovrey 8 ad Bacduxie Epyor réxms obdéy wov Oncouer, and (with Eaton) 
Phaedo 99 B, and see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 331. 1 (Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 360, note 1). Ta xara gvow 
@vrectera are sO termed in contradistinction to ra dwd réxons and to 
ta ded ruxns and awd ratropdrov (De Part. An. 1. 1. 6408 27-b 4). 
They are things which have in them a principle of motion and rest, 
whether that motion takes the form of locomotion, or increase and 
decay, or alteration: cp. Phys. 2. 1. 192 b 8, ra» Svrev rd pir dors 
dtoa, ra 38 80 Daas alrias, hice piv rd ve (Ga nai rd pépy abrév cal ra 
ura ent ra dea roy copdrer, oloy yi xal wip cal ajp Kai Dep ruvra 
yap eivas nal ra roaira dice gapiy, xdvra B8é rd pnbivra paiveras 
Siagipovra spies rd ph hice curecréra’ rh piv yap hice Svra wdvra 
daiveras Zyovra dy davroic dpyny xuvncews xai ordcews, rd piv card réxov, 
va 8¢ xaz’ abfnow nal dbicw, rd 3é xar’ ddolwow (whereas the products 
of art have no such principle of motion and rest in them, except 
accidentally, so far as they are formed of earth or stone or other 
natural entities). Some of these natural entities are eternal, others 
are subject to generation and decay (De Part. An. 1. 5. 644 b 22 
8qq.); some of them are bodies and magnitudes (for instance, the 
human body), others possess body and magnitude (for instance, 
a human being), others are principles within beings possessing 
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body and magnitude (for instance, the soul): cp. De Caelo, 1. 1. 
268 a 4 sqq., and see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 384. 3 (Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 417, note 2). The wus, 
we learn from the passage before us, belongs to the class of natural 
entities; it must belong to the subdivision of this class which consists 
of ‘things possessing body and magnitude.’ As to the words otf 
DAne xowavias obdepsas, €£ he & rs vd yévos, see vol. i. p. 43, note 1. 

27. oloy clre tpoph x.rd. Food is the ‘common thing’ in the 
case of a evevirey, a certain amount of land in the case of the 
owners of an undivided estate (2. 5. 1263 b 23 8q.). 

28. Srary 8 § xr. That there is nothing in common between 
the craftsman who uses an instrument and the instrument used, we 
learn in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 33, & ole yap poder xowds done re 
Epxorrs xal rg dpyopudrp, obdé Gudia’ obdd ydp Slxaos’ dd’ olov reyriry 
apis Spyaroy xal Yuxg apis capa cal Seowiry apis Bovror ddeXeiras 
péy yap wavra raira ixd rév ypwopiver, Giila 8 ole fore apis ra dpuye 
ob8¢ dinmow ad’ of82 wpds Exxoy 9 Bowe, ob3i xpds Boddow § soidos* 
obdiy vip xowdy dorir & yap Boidos Zpyuxor Spyavos, rd 8 fpyane 
dpvxos Boulos: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 17-24 and 7. 16. 
1242 a 11 sqq. A slightly different lesson is taught in the 
passage before us. Here we learn that there is nothing in 
common between the instrument and the craftsman on the one 
hand and the product they bring into being on the other, except 
this, that the instrument and the craftsman act and the product is 
acted upon. That where one thing acts and another is acted upon 
there must be something common to the two things, we see from 
De An. 3. 4. 429 b 22, dwopgcee 3 dy nis, ef & vous dwAour dori xal 
dwabés xal pnderi pnddy 7x xowds, Somep Gyo 'Avafaydpas, wie vonoe:, 
el £3 voriy wdoxew ri dor’ § ydp ts Kowse dudow isdpya, rd piv wouw 
Boxet rd 82 wdoxew. But two things thus related to each other need 
not have much in common: see vol. i. p. 323, note 1. The usual 
antithesis to wots is rdoyew, NOt AapBdvew, but we find AapPSdvar ri 
puppy contrasted with most» in De Gen. An. 1. 21. 729 b 6 sqq.: cp. 
also Hist. An. 6. 23. §77 a 29 sqq., where AapSdrew = dyeoOu. 
In the passage before us the instrument and the craftsman who 
uses it are said worjoa: and the work produced by them Aafi>. 

$4. ob8ey 8 Uoriy 4 xrijois pdpos tis wéAcws, because property 
stands to the s&s as a means stands to the end to which it is 
a means, and thus there is nothing in common between property 
and the wd\ss except that the former acts on the sdAce and the wads 
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is acted upon. It follows that slaves, who are animate articles of 
property—and xepeqres, including Bavavoos reyviras, are brought under 
the head of slaves in 3. 4. 12772 37 sqq.—are not parts of the State. 
‘It was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence, says Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. 2), ‘that a slave had not any 
country of his own; he acquired with his liberty an admission into 
the political society of which his patron was a member.’ Contrast 
with obdé» 3’ doris § xrjow pipos rye wOiews, Occon. 1. I. 1343 8 10, 
més piv oby oluty xAgbde dors xal yopas col ypyydres abrapzes 

ro «bd (ip. : 

85. & 82 wokis x7... Taw dyolew is emphatic. Kowasla ne, 
because there are other cowasla: résw dpoles besides the suc, e.g. 
trading or religious associations. For the thought, cp. 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25, BowAera: 84 ye § wise df Tour elvas nai Spolev ors pduore. 
When Aristotle says in 2. 2. 1261 a 22, ob pévew 8 dx sindou 
arOpaxuy catly 5 wédis, DAA onl CE ees dtahepdvras’ ob yip yiverm 
wdhs && dpoles, be is thinking of the distinction between rulers and 
ruled, so far as he is not using the word sAue in a wider sense (see 
vol. i. p. 40). 

87. adry S2urd. Cp. c. 13. 1332 a 7 3Qq. 

$8. réd\evos is here the fem., as in Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 1153 b 16, 
Metaph. 4. 6. 1016 b 17, and Phys. 8. 8. 264b 28. Inc. 13. 13328 
g we have xpyow dperis reAeiav, and the form redela seems to be the 
commoner form of the fem. in Aristotle’s writings, to judge by the 
Index Aristotelicus. 

cupBéBnxe 82 x.r.d. Slaves have no share in happiness (3. 9. 
1280 a 33). Bdvavoa, dyopaics, and yeepyol live lives unfavourable 
to virtue (c. 9. 1328 b 40 sqq.), and so do not share in happiness. 
There are persons excluded from happiness on account of some 
defect of nature or fortune (c. 13. 1331 b 40 $q.). For cupfabew 
Gore, cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 34 Sq. and 6 (4). §. 1292 b 12. 

40. Sijov ds x.7.h. For the various accounts given in the Politics 
of the causes of constitutional diversity, see vol. i. p. 220 sqq. For 
«iq nal Svapopds, cp. Phys. 3. §. 205 b 31, réwov 82 eidq nal Scapopal 
rave xa) xdre xal duspoober nal ExurOer nad defrdy nal dororepde. 

41. Sddov yap tpéwov x.rd. “AdXow rpéwoe is a wider expression 
than &’ Dru», which is added in explanation and to give increased 
precision to its meaning. Cp. c. 1g. 1334 §, wae 8¢ cal 8: rivey 
fora, and 3. 18. 1288 a 39. For rove re Biovs nal ras wodsreiag, cp. 
6 (4). 13. 1295 @ 40, 4 yap wodsrela Blos rig dors wédews. For the 
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middle sowtvra, ‘make for themselves’ (not woovtow), cp. § (8). §- 
¥339 b 31, ovpBéAnxe 84 rots dvOpdwae soveicbas ras wade rédos, 
and Meteor. 1. g. 3426 22, raw dNew ray rowvres dacpdrev ica 
raxelas wocetras vas Pavyracias. 

2. nal wéea x.1.X., ie. not only what the parts of the State are, 1328 b. 
but also how many are the things without which the State cannot 
exist. For the omission of the article before rus, cp. 3. §. 1278 a 2, 
rovro yap d\nbés, ds ob wayras Oeréov wodlras Sy dvey oix dy ely wddcs, 
and 2. 2. 12614 24, ob ydp yiveras sds ef spoiey: also 4 (7). 9- 
1329 @ 34 8q. 

4. dv rodroig Oy ety (A) dvayxator bwdpyew. See critical note. 

5. tar épywr, ‘the services which a State needs’ (cp. 1328 b 19, 
épyacias). 

dara: SiXor, i.e. xéca ravri dorw Sv dvev wdc ob dy ely. 

6. xpdroy péy ody «7... Here Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Rep. 369 C, ddrad pip xpdry ye xal peylorg ray xpuée } rie rpopge 
sapacxevy rou elval re xal (Gy Evexa. Llayrdwacl ye, Aevréipa 39 olxgoene, 
rpimm 8¢ doOnros Kal rév roovrey. “Eor: ravra: also Critias 110 C, 
Gre 32 3) réx’ dy r78e rH xepg rd péy Dra Wy réy wodsrisy wepl ris 
Snysovpyias Evra xal rhv dx rns yas Tpopay, vd 3d pdyipoy im” dvdpee Ocias 
xar’ dpyds ddopobér gue xepis x.td. 

7. Spydvev. Cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 20, xal dois xal Dra Epyava, 

8. nal dy adrots, ‘within their own body also,’ as well as in the 
hands of any mercenaries they may employ or any allies they may 
possess, Cp. Plato, Laws 697 E, where the misery of a State 
dependent for its defence on mercenaries is depicted, and Philoch. 
Fragm. 132 (Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 406), pd fercciy GX’ abréo 
"AGnvalov, Cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq. and Thuc. 1. 121, 
Sdveacpa yap womodpuevor trodaBety olol r’ dopér prob pel{ors rods févous 
alray vavSdras’ dyyri yap "Abnvaiey 4 Suvayes paddoe § olxela. 

mpés te Thy dpxty, tay dwelodvrer xdpw. Cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 
27-31. 

10. xpnpdrey riva ebwoplay, ‘a certain abundance of money,’ in 
contradistinction to ebwopla rpopys, dpydves, etc. 

1L. xai apts woepixds. Schneider, Bekker*, and Susemihl add 
rds before woAcysxds, but cp. c. 11. 1330 3 41, réw 32 owe ape 
Te rds wolirucds spdfes xal wodeuieds corde few. ‘In the non- 
repetition of the article, and also of prepositions, Aristotle appears, 
if I do not mistake, to go further than other prose-writers’ (Vahlen, 
Beitrige zu Aristoteles Poetik, 3. 330). 
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12. xai uporev, ‘and first in excellence,’ cp. Isocr. Areop. § 29, 
an spiro pév va wepi rove Gcovs, dvrevbev yap Apyeobm Dames, Ta 
daycma are placed first in the list of subjects of official competence 
given in 8 (6). 8 1322 b 29 sqq. Cp. also 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 40, v5 
mpérys xal Oeorérys (wodcreias), and Occon. 1. §. 13448 23, raw 38 
crapdras sporoy pip cal deaycosdrarey 1d BiAniotes ani Gyepormbrarer” 
reure & iy dxbperee. 

13. wévruv dvayxasrarov. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1332 8 § 9qq- and 6 (4). 
4.1291 a 32-b'2. | 

15. par ody is answered by 3¢, 24. Susemihl places in a paren- 
thesis everything between § 7dp, 16, and cvppepiorav, 23, but the 
parenthesis should stop at radrqy, 19, for dvdyay row, 19, introduces 
an inference from 15, rd pév ode Zpya raw’ doviy by Sires save whus 
os elaeiv, 

17. és gapéy. Cp. 2. 2. 1261 b 12 sq.: 3. 1. 1375 b 20 8q.: 
7 (5)- 3- 1303 & 26. 

day 34 1 twyxdrqg todrev ixhciwoy x.rd. Tovres, 8c. raw Epyur. 
This would be the case in the deayxaordéry wAue of Plato, Rep. 369 
C-E, where there are no soldiers or priests or men of judicial or 
deliberative skill. For rie xoweviay ravrqs, ‘the society in which 
this occurs,’ see above on 12764 14. 

19. xard rag dpyaclas radras ocuvrecrdvas woes, ‘should be 
composed in accordance with these industries’: cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 
32, Botderas yap éxaripa (i.e. dpwronparia nal Aasiiela) nar’ dperip 
cwveordvas meyopyyap érgy. 

20. Aristotle forgets that herdsmen, fishermen, and hunters are 
also providers of food. 

22. xprds trav dvayxalaw nal cuppepdvrev. Lamb., followed by 
Bekk.* and Sus., reads dcaies in place of dvayaalas (cp. 14 3q.), but 
compare the passages collected in vol. i. p. 323, note 3, and also 
Polyaen. Strateg. 6. 1. 6, ds oupBoihe xpqotperce rie douynolan rie 

ij dpxs, and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 40, rovras oby spogéxere rie vow, 
eat pa Sag Nees 96 nal ouppcperra te mee, sportyee © on eat 
dvayacia, ovyxepioare ipis abréw ruxeis interes. Judges are probably 
included under xperai rév deayxaies, the broad term ri dvayeaia 
comprising ra dicaa ra apis DAD ove. 

25. wdvrev rodrev, 8c. raw Epyes. 

dvBdxeras ydp x.7-., ‘for it is possible that the same men should 
be all of them both cultivators and artisans and the deliberators and 
judges.” Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2 sqq. 
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27. 4 xa? gxacrov Ipyor tay elpnpdvew Grous Sxo¥erdos, ‘ or 


whether for each of the above-mentioned services we are to assume 
the existence of a separate class,’ For xaf dacros épy rév 
cipnuéver, NOt caf ixacroy r&v eipnpivor Epywr, see note on 1283 b 4, 
caf’ éxdorny sodurelay rar elpnpiven. 

29. odx dy mdoy 82 rabrd wodtreig, ‘but the same arrangement 
does not prevail in every constitution.’ 

naOdwep eixoper, in 24-28. 

81. ratra ydp «.1d., ‘for these differing arrangements as to 
participation [besides being different themselves] also make con- 
stitutions different. This proves their eee Cp. 6 (4). 3- 
1290 &@ 3 Sqq. 

84. airy 8 fort xsrd. Cp.c. 2. 13248 23 Sqq. 

36. eipyras apdérepoy, in c. 1. 1323 b 29 Sqq. 

S38. 1H xextnpévg Sinalous AvBpas dwdis, GAA ph azpds th 
éwéCeow, * that which possesses men absolutely just and not merely 
just relatively to the principle which may happen to be taken as 
the groundwork of the State’: cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 3 8qq.: 7 (5). 
9. 1309 a 36.sqq.: 2. 9. 1269 a 32: Ssqq. See also Bon. ine: 7978 
52 §4q- 

39. ofre Bdvaueor Bioy ods dyopatow Bet Liv rods woAlrag. Plato 
had already forbidden the citizens of the State of the Laws, or 
even their slaves, to practise a handicraft (846 D), and had forbidden 
the practice of retail trade with a view to money-making to any one 
except strangers (847 D: 849 C sq. : 920 A). Thus he goes farther 
in this matter than Aristotle. 

40. dyes yap «rd. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 26 sqq., and (with 
Eaton) 1. 11. 1258 b 38, dyesxteraras 8¢ (rév épyactisy) Exov Edysoroe 
spordel aperys. 

apts dperiy Swevarrics. Plato (Laws 920 B) had reckoned retail 
trade among the em:rgdeipara A aporpomje Ze: red loxvpds apie rd 
xporpésew xaxovs yiynoba, He has in his mind not only the 
adulteration practised by retailers (Laws 917 E, 920 C), but also 
their habit of exacting an excessive profit (Laws 918 D, 920 C). 

41. of8¢ 84. Cp. Eth. Nic 6. 10. 1142 b 6, ob82 39 ddfe § 
eiBovdia ob8epia, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 173 2 
33 84q- 

rods péddovras évecGat, sc. wodiras. Omissions of this kind are 


not rare in the Politics: see vol. it De inte ent ae ce 
1266 b 5. 
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1329 a L Sef yap xrd. For the connexion of leisure with virtue and 
capacity for rule, cp. 5 (8). 6. 13414 28, cxoNacrxerepos yap yty- 
popevot did ras evwopias cal peyadowuysrepos wpos ry dpergv: 2. 11. 12738 
24, aduvaroy yap rév dwopotrra xahés dpyey nal cxoldfew: 2. 9.12698 

" _348qq. Compare also Eurip. Suppl. 406 Bothe (420 Dind.), 
yastvos & dvip wivys, 
el nad yivocro pj dpadite, Ipyus Saxe 
ode a» Bivaro xpde rd xoly’ dxofhénew. 

4. xat péon dalveras Tis wodeus pdédiora Srra, ‘ and evidently are 
in an especial sense parts of the State, [so that there is no question 
to be raised as to their citizenship, such as has been raised as to 
the citizenship of the Bdvavoo: and yewpyol].’ 

5. drepa xal taira Geréov. Susemihl, following Coray and Bekk.', 
inserts érépos after grepa, but cp. c. 10. 1329 a 41, Sre dei SeppjoOas 
xeple ard yévy ri» uy nal ré re pdyiysor Erepow elvas xal 13 yeupyour. 

6. dude, sc. rd Epya, i.e. rd wodepeiy and rd Bovreveobas nal xpivew: 
Cp. 8, dxdrepov risw Epyas. 

gavepdy 82 xai roéro. It has already (1328 b 37) been said to 
be qavepd» that the citizens must not be Bdvsaveo or dyopain or 


epyol. 

Side tpéwor péy twa x.rh. Cp. c. 14. 1332 b 41, gore piv dpa os 
rovs atrovs dpyew ral dpyecbas garicy, Zors 82 de érépous. For xni 
before érépos, see above on 13248 19. 

8. érépas dupijs, ‘a different prime.’ Warlike activity suits the 
prime of the body, which, according to Rhet. 2. 14. 1390 b 9 qq. 
falls between thirty and thirty-five years of age, whereas deliberative 
and judicial activity suits the prime of the soul and the intelligence, 
which Aristotle places at forty-nine (ibid.) or fifty (Pol. 4 (7). 16. 
1335 b 32 sqq.). Plato places the prime both of body and of 
wisdom for men between thirty and fifty-five years of age; he 
does not seem to have discriminated the two primes, like Aristotle: 
cp. Rep. 460 E, duporiper yoor, ifm, atrq dep} cbparée re nal porfceee. 

9. Surdpews = loxdos: cp. c. 17. 1336.4 4 and § (8). 4. 13398 4 

G 32 tév d8urdrev xr. Eaton compares Xen. Cyrop. 7. 5. 79 
and Thuc. 3. 27. Cp. also Plut. Aristid. c. 23. 

12. For the construction of pévew 4 ph pévery xdpsos thy wolstelay, 
cp. Plato, Rep. 429 B, ob ydp, olzas, elroy, of ye Dros dy atrg 9 Seidel 
§ dvBpeios Svres xipwe dy elev § rolay airiy elvas § rolas. 

18. Aelweras tolyuy x.1.h., ‘the only course left, then, is to assign 
these constitutional rights’ (i.e. those of fighting, judging, and 
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deliberating) ‘to the same men and to both classes’ (i.e. both to 
those who have strength and to those who have wisdom), ‘not 
however simultaneously ; but in the natural order of things strength 
is found in younger men and wisdom in older men; therefore it is 
advantageous that distribution should be made to both classes in 
this way’ (i.e. so that fighting should fall to the younger men, and 
deliberating and judging to the older men), “and it is just that this 
should be so, for this division of functions has in it conformity to 
desert. "Awoddéva: takes up rote avrois dwodorécs dude, 6. For ry 
moXtrelay ravryy, see note on 1264 a 38 There is, however, just 
a possibility that wodsreiay has been repeated from the preceding 
line by an error on the part of the copyist of the archetype and has 
taken the place of Accroupylay of rdf or some such word: cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 20, where wodcrelas, repeated from wolurexdy in the preceding 
line, has taken the place of BoySeias in Y M* and Vat. Pal. Vict. 
interprets rh» sroNreiay ravrny ‘ hanc curam in republica’ and Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 47 sq.) ‘ hanc partem reipublicae administrandae.’ Sus. 
would substitute dyuddrepa for dudorépos and ravra for ravrq 
(Mr. Welldon follows him in the former change but not in the 
latter), and would make rj» wodc:relay (in the sense of ‘the best 
constitution ’) the subject of dwods3éeaz. But perhaps no change in 
auorépos is necessary. The reading dugorépaus is supported by 
duo, 16. For Sonep wipuxer, cp. 3. 6. 12798 11, 5 wépueer, and 
Meteor. 2. 4. 360 b 2, éc wéduxer, For the addition of eal dixascp 
civae (SC. ovrws), compare the addition of xal dixacoy xal ovpdpépor in 
3- 17. 1287 b 37 sqq. and that of cal Sexaoy aird carey in 1. 9. 
1256 b 40. Welldon, however, may possibly be right in reading 
Bixardy dor in place of Sixavoy elvas (see critical note). In assigning 
strength to younger men and wisdom to older, Aristotle perhaps 
has before him Hom. IL 13. 727-734, 19. 216-219, and 3. 
108 sqq.: cp. also Eurip. Fragm. 293 and grz, and Aeschin. 
c. Timarch. cc. 24, 139. Wisdom was often ascribed not to 
speoBurepa, but to old men (e. g. by Pindar, Fragm. 182, cp. Plat. 
An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. 10, and Plato, Laws 653 A: 
by Sophocles, Fragm. 240, contrast Eurip. Fragm. 2g: and by 
Euripides, Fragm. 622), but Aristotle ascribes it to speoPirepes. 
What exact age Aristotle designates by this word, it is difficult to 
say. Inc. 16. 1335 b 29 (see note) those over fifty or even fifty- 
five years of age are referred to: on, the other hand, in 8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 23 of speaBvrepos are contrasted not with of vedrepor, but with 
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el vn. As the pre of che moriigeece 5 piserd ts om x 
nine os fifty (sce above om §), peréags fus = fe ap oeeecrt 
Alcbrades was probably about Succy-fee wore be eome fe 
advocate of the Syracemm expedicce. Toe seg wf Ese B 
his Desai, py walk sh eed (Mesorke, Fog. Cam. Ge 2 oft - 
Meineke, His. Crit. Com. Ge p i2zf, was feces. 2-scchaes 


makes the Athenian Demos say of fe someg mre Fe 138: 


raves ier, meee Pypeyen, 

In the Polty of moderate Democracy wih cxaed &¢ Svar 
before the Athemizm attack, the youmeer mee were coca? Tom 
office by aw (Ther. 6 38 5} We mad m Beacd Por” 
De Rebespubl. 31, nipes 32 § Xchedacn py Spf: ppl specom 
orde magisiratuam 22 Rome. Adciboades, on -be OSes ban’, oe 
tends im Thac 6 58 6 that delderstoe & mos licy w be 
successful when « is carried on by ad and yourg mea 2-773r7- 
compare the arguments pat im the mcetS of che yoog Axccn4amms 
by Isocrates (Arched. § 3 sqq-} 

17. QA pip 2d. Ansstotle hese pases ca Eom fhe pepper, 
Teptra, 1) pipes, and the speek raw Seyasiew ant euppapioves (c_ 8. 
1328 b 20 sq.) 80 13 cheaper (1328 b 22), and m 13292 27 8; 
ol iepetc. epi resvews corresponds 0 vesres, 25 (Som. lad. 5-9 b 
4329qq¢-) By retvess Arstotle means soltbers, peclors, and de=zer2- 
tors (cp. c 10. 1329 b 36sqq) I add cou weh Bekk, Ses and 
others, though is omission may possibly be defensitie, cp. c. 10. 
1330 25, where however there is am ces Close at band, aad Rhet. 
3 12. 1414 a 18, sd 8s spectempacba: rip disp, in ew 86 oni 
peyshenpess, sepicpyer, and see Vahbicn om Poet. c. 24. 1459 b 3. 
Eisepia must be possessed by the citizens, for otherwise they wil 
not be at leisure to attend to politics. 

21. ris dperis Sqpseupyle. This phrase comes from Pizto, 
Rep. 500 D, dpa aashe Sqnesepyio airiv cin yerpreatas cutppesions 54 
nal Cumcrtogs ani fopwieqs ri Bypornzs dperis; It is, howeves, 
implied in the saying of Protagoras in Plato, Protag. 326 E, retrev 
Too spdypares, tis dpergs, d pia wiles com, cbdion Bi tharcien, 
wovrov Sqpsevpyse. 

Tobre 82 xr), “but this’ (Le. the fact that Béowees and genezally 
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those who are not producers of virtue ought not to be citizens) 
‘is manifest from the principle which forms the basis of our State, 
for happiness must be forthcoming in it in close alliance with virtue, 
and we should pronounce a State happy, looking not to a part of it, 
but to all its citizens, [so that all the citizens must be virtuous, 
whence it follows that Bésaveocs and their likes must not be citizens}.’ 
In requiring that all the citizens shall be happy, Aristotle here goes 
beyond 2. §. 1264 b 17 sqq., and in requiring that they shall all be 
virtuous beyond 4 (7). 13. 1332 2 368qq. For rd pév yap ebdaiporeip 
dvayxaioy tmdpyew perd ris dperne, Cp. Cc. 9. 1328 b 35, ri» O eddarporiar 
Sri xopie dperjs ddvvaroy ixdpxew etpyras axpérepor, and Plato, Laws 
742 E, oxeddv piv yap ebdaipovas Gua nal dyabots duiyxy ylyveo Ban, © 

25. pavepdy 82 «7.2. ‘and this also is evident that the landed 
properties should belong to these’ (i.e. to the soldiers, judges, and 
deliberators), ‘if, as is the case, etc. The landed properties might 
have been given to the cultivators (to whom Plato had given them 
in the Republic, 2. 5. 12644 32 sqq.), if it were not necessary that 
they should be slaves‘or barbarian serfs, 

28. odre ydp yewpydy x.r.d. Compare the regulation as to the 
purchase of a priesthood in Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 369, 
dvelaOe 8¢ Ss [xa he dA }éeAapos nal ds Sapooropyias [pérevrs], and see 
Haussoullier’s note quoted by Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 323, 
note 5, and also No. 358, pw) éfeivas xalrdp}yeoOas els rd “Hpai{ ev} 
£ivex pnderi, and [Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 73. 

SO. éwat 82 urd. The reasoning is—the gods should be 
worshipped by citizens, but we have ranged all the active citizens 
either in the hoplite or in the deliberative class (Aristotle here 
appears to merge the judicial in the deliberative class: cp. 1328 b 26, 
rots BovAevopevovs al Sudforras, and 1329 a 3 8q.), so that we must 
assign the priesthoods to those of the citizens who are past the age 
for work. Citizens who are past work are still wes woAtres (3. 1. 
1275 a 14 8qq.). Aristotle thinks it fitting that the easy and 
recreative work of paying honour to the gods should fall, not, as 
was often the case in Greece, to those whose strength was unim- 
paired, but to those who had become infirm through age (cp. g (8). 
7. 1342 b 20 sqq. where easy harmonies are recommended to ef 
dsapyxdres 8a xpdvorv). Plato, on the contrary, had advised (Rep. 
498 C sqq.) that in old age, when strength declines and military and 
political work is over, men who are to be happy should reserve 
themselves exclusively for philosophy. See also on this subject 
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vol. i. p. 3298q. At Sparta men of advanced years were allowed 
to discharge important public functions (2. 9. 1270 b 38 sqq.), and 
this Aristotle does not approve. He does not intend to withdraw 
from the BacuXkcis, dpyovres, or xpurdvns the public sacrifices connected 
with the common hearth of the State which it was their function to 
offer (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 sqq.). ‘These were not priestly sacrifices, 
and it is of priests alone that Aristotle is speaking in the passage 
before us. "Avsdwavors is rather ‘relaxation’ than ‘repose’: cp. 5 
(8). 5. 1339 b 15 sqq. For the connexion of relaxation with the 
worship of the gods, cp. Eth. Nic. 8 11. 116048 24, repds dwrosd- 
povres rots Oecis xal abroig dvaravoes wopi{ovres pe Horns, and Plato, 
Rep. 364 E (where Stallbaum compares Hdt. 8. 99, é Ovcigai re 
cai ebabipot, and g. 11, ‘Yaxivhid re dyere xal wal{ere), and Laws 
803 D sq. 

84. Sy per roivuy ...1829 b 35, {yreiv. I incline to regard this 
passage as an interpolation and as not being from the pen of 
Aristotle. As to 40, dome 82... 1329 b 35, Cyrety, I have already 
spoken in vol. i. Appendix E, and if we reject this passage, as we 
should probably do, it is difficult to retain the recapitulation, 34, » 
pér roy... 39, card pépos. For this recapitulation cannot have 
been immediately followed by the second recapitulation 1329 b 36, 
Gre péy ody... 39, xepay, and to expunge (with Sus.) this second 
recapitulation is not advisable, for then the mention of ris davopzs 
in 39 becomes extremely abrupt, inasmuch as the reference to the 
territory which prepares the way for it in the text as it stands will 
have disappeared. The passage 40, foue 8... 1329 b 35, Cyret» 
appears stil] more clearly to have been interpolated. It may have 
been originally an annotation written by some member of the 
Peripatetic School on the margin of his copy of the Politics, and 
may have crept from the margin into the text. It is apparently 
intended to excuse and account for the absence of a special 
investigation of the question whether the fighting class should be 
distinct from the cultivating class. Thus we are told at its close 
(1329 b 33 sqq.) that it is useless to waste time in investigating 
what is well settled, and that one should investigate only what has 
been overlooked. It should be noticed that it says nothing of the 
existence in India both of castes and of a distinction between the 
fighting and cultivating classes, though Megasthenes, not very long 
after the time when the Politics was written, testified to this (ap. 
Strab. p. 703, pyoi 39 (6 MeyagOévys) 13 raw “IvdGn wAjbos els ixrd pipy 
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dippnobas x.s.d.), but it would be rash to conclude that, if the passage 
is an interpolation, its author wrote before the publication of 
Megasthenes’ work. ‘That it stood where it stands in the Politics in 
the days of the authority followed by Stobaeus in his account (Ecl. 
2. 6. 17) of the Political Theory of the Peripatetics is likely, for he 
says of the distribution of functions between the young, the elders, 
and the old, ratryy & dpyaiay elvas wdow viv dudrafis, Alyvariav sparev 
xaragtncapivey, wodsrixéoy 82 xal réy DXav ody Frrov, which evidently 
refers, however inaccurately, to the views expressed in this part of 
c. 10. The late Prof. Chandler and Bojesen, indeed, contented 
themselves with rejecting only a part of the passage 1329 a 40... 
b 35; the former rejected 1329 b 3, rd re'sepl ry Kpgryo ... 26, 
Lerdorpws, and the latter 1329 b 5, dpxyaia ... 25, Zevdurpos, The 
part they reject is certainly the most evidently spurious part, but 
much suspicion also attaches to the part which they retain, 1329 b 

25-35 (see vol. i. Appendix E), and on the whole I incline to reject 
the entire passage 1329 a 40- 36, together with the recapitulation 
which precedes it, 1329 a 34-39. 

85. yewpyot péy ydp «.7.X., ‘for cultivators and artisans and the 
whole class of labourers are a necessary appurtenance of the State’ 
(literally, ‘a thing necessary to belong to States’): compare for 
the construction c. 10. 1330 a 3, wept cvcciriaw re owwdocd sat 
xpnoypor elvas (Sc. rd ovociria) rais ed xarecxevacpivas sAcow ixdp- 
xew, and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 7, 8 rovrep oidty §rrée dorw drayxnics 
usdpyew, and see Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 643 C, dea docyncie 
wpopepabnxivar, 

37. 1é re Sadirixdy nat BouXeursxdy. For the absence of the 
article before Bovdeurixdy, cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 8, si rd Sica vs Te 
GAcyapyicdy Kal Sqpoxparudy. 

88. xal xexdproras 8) xr. For cal... 89 see above on 12538 
18. Kard pépos, Vict. ‘per vices,’ Le. in such a way that the one 
succeeds the other. 


40. “Eoxe 82 x74. As has been pointed out in vol. i. 0.10. 


Appendix E, Greek writers are always glad to claim the authority 
of antiquity in support of their suggestions. Reference has already 
there been made to Demosth. in Lept. c. 89: compare also Lucian, 
De Saltat. c. 7, xal xpéréy ye exeivo sdvv ipyvoquéva: pos Soneis, be ob 
pearepow rb ris dpynoees dxirpdevpa roirs dorw, ovdé xbis nal spéqw 
dpfdpevov, oloy xara rots mpomdropas fyav § rots dxeivev, GAA x7. 
Isocrates says (De Antid. § 82) that the most ancient laws were 
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thought the best. For rote sept sodsrelas pitocogotow cp. 3. I. 
1274 b 32, r@ mepl wodsrelas émtcxorowwn.  Aigpgcbas yxepls, 41, 
appears to take up xsxépeorm, 38. For &ypnoba yupls xara yén Cp. 
1329 b 23, 6 xwpiopde 6 card yévos row sodirued srgGovr. States 
were also divided xara gvacina and cara ¢dparplas xai gudds (2. §- 
1264 a 6 sqq.). 

2. dy Alydwry re ydp «urd. In Egypt there was a general 
distribution of the population into yéy (Hdt 2. 164, where, 
however, the yeepyol are not mentioned as one of the yévy: contrast 
Diod. 1. 73 sq., where the classes enumerated are priests, kings, 
warriors, herdsmen, culfivafors, and artisans). Herodotus dwells 
rather on the prohibition of Bdvavocs réyva: to the warrior class in 
Egypt than on the prohibition of agriculture (2. 165, xal rovres 
Bavavains ob8els Sedanne obdér, dX” dvéovras és rd pdywor), and so do 
Isocrates (Busir. § 18) and Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 4 sud fin.), but 
Plato in Tim. 24 B refers to the separation of the warrior class in 
Egypt from the herdsmen, hunters, and cultivators. The names of 
Sesostris and Minos are mentioned in the passage before us to 
show the antiquity of this institution in Egypt and Crete. The 
separation of the warriors from those who practise other arts is 
ascribed by Isocrates (Busir. § 15 qq.) not to Sesostris, but to Busiris ; 
‘legislation respecting the warrior class,’ however, is ascribed by 
Diodorus (1. 94. 4) to Sesoosis (Sesostris), whom he calls the third 
lawgiver of Egypt, and Dicaearchus (Fragm. 7: Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 235) credits him with a law making all arts hereditary. 
The passage before us evidently implies that the distinction 
between warriors and cultivators survived in Egypt even in the 
writer’s day, i.e. that the cultivators did not serve as soldiers, nor 
the soldiers as cultivators. 

5. dpxaia 82 urd. With the object of proving that political insti- 
tutions and Jaws are of early date (cp. 31 sqq.), the writer instances 
another institution, that of the syssitia. Compare the similar transition 
from the subject of the distinction of warriors and cultivators to 
that of syssitia in 2. 10. 1271 b 41 sqq. 

6. ra pev wepi Kpiiryy, Sc. ovevina, in apposition to rév cvccrrias 
 vdfs. 

7. Ta 82 wepi thy “Iradlay wodhy xadatérepa totter. This results 
from the fact that in Italy syssitia were as old as the introduction of 
the names ‘Italy’ and ‘ Italians’ and the conversion of the Italians 
from nomads into cultivators. 
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8. gact yip «.r.A. Antiochus of Syracuse is probably referred to, 
for the facts here related are derived from him: cp. Antioch. Fragm. 
3 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 181), “Avrioyos Xevogdveos rade curéypaye 
wepilradiag .. . rh yay TavTay, Free vow “Iradia xadetrat, Td sadasdy elon 
Olvarpol.” “Exesra dueEedbdr by rpérov dwodtrevovre nal Ss Bacdeds & 
atrois “Iradds dvi xpdvow éyivero, dp ob perwvopdoOycay “Iradol, x.rd.2 
Fragm. 4, ‘Iradla 32 dvd ypdévew dvopdoby és’ dvdpts Suvarod, Sropa 
‘Ira\ov. Tovrov 3¢ Gnow ’Avrioxos & Yvpaxovows .. . Exacay i’ davrg 
soncacbas ry yny, Eon dvrds fy rép cider rou re Naxyrivou xal row 
ZxvAryrivov’ fy 3} xpdrqy xAHOqvas "Ivadiay fx rou “Iradow: and Fragm. 6, 
gre 8’ dvdrepow (‘apud vetustiores”) Olverpovs re xni “Iradods pévous 
in nadeiobas rods évrds ros loOpos apis riv Zucduxdy xexdipdvous wopOpde. 
“Eort & avbros 6 lobpds éxardy nal éfqxovra crddia, perafd dvow nDsrev, 
rou re ‘Inxwndrov, dv ‘Avrioyos Nawerivoy eipnxe, xal row IxcvdAyrinedt. 
Compare also Virgil, Aen. 1. 532 sq. The origin of syssitia is here 
traced to the territory in which the Epizephyrian Locri was situated, 
and not to Crete, in much the same way in which the Locrian 
Onomacritus was made out by some authorities (2. 13. 12748 
25 sqq.) to have been the spiritual progenitor of a number of great 
lawgivers. 

lL. dxnjy, ‘ peninsula’: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 6. 198 R, wepityerOal 
re Odiyou xécap airy (i.e. rip “Arrucqy) txd vgs Gaddrrgs: Sey 3) xa 
rotvopa AaSeis, olovy dxrgy ria obcas. 

"traXiay trodvopa AaBeiv. The name taken is put in the acc.: cp. 
Aristoph. Fragm. 304 Didot, “Appoder éxpav abrg rebcioba: rolvopa. 

12. dyrég «7.4. The peninsula is apparently reckoned from its 
point, so that the territory lying between the point and the two 
gulfs is said to be within them, and the territory lying. beyond the 
two gulfs, looking from the point, is implied to be outside them. 

toU Aapyrixod. Antiochus called this gulf, the modern gulf of 
S. Eufemia, by the name Nasyrivos or Nascrivos, a name the origin 
of which is uncertain; how it comes to be called Aapgrixés in the 
passage before us, which is based on Antiochus, is not clear. The 
name Aapyriedés is Cerived from that of a city called Lametini, 
probably situated on the shore of the gulf of S. Eufemia and near 
the stream which still bears the name of Lamato (the ancient 
Lamétus). See Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, art. 
Lametini and art. Napetinus Sinus. 

13. dwéxet ydp «.7.X., ‘for these two gulfs are distant from each 
other [only] half a day’s journey.’ For the omission of ‘only’ see 
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note on 1282. 36. The near approach of the two gulfs to each 
other is mentioned in justification of the description of Italy as 
lying ‘within’ them. They were 160 stadia, or about cightren 
miles, apart (see above on 8), hence 2 day’s journey is calculated 
here at thirty-six miles. 

14. souroy 8) «vd. Italus is probably regarded as the first 
lawgiver of the Ocnotrians, and if this is so, the introduction of 
legislation among them is connected with the change from a pastoral 
to an agricultural life: see Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans. 
1. 21, and cp. Plut. De Iside et Osiride, c. 13, Basvieswre 3 “Oonp 
Aiyusrious piv eibvs dxépow iow xsi Oypébeus dxadfa, napsess ve 
Scifavra cai vépous Cipeven abras, ani Gcovs Scifavra riper, and Ovid, 
Metam. 5. 341, 

Prima Ceres unco giebas dimovit aratro, 

Prima dedit frages alimentaque mitia terris, 

Prima dedit leges. 
Janus takes the place of Italus in Put. Quaest. Rom. c. 22, § 
GOcow eis crepe Biow cynpa, aeiwat nai yeapyew cai sodsreveoOus, 
peréBade cal perexdopyoe; Compare the Language of Strabo as to 
Masinissa (p. 833), sal yap 39 nal obrée dare 5 rots vopddas sodcrizovs 
caragxevacas Kal yeopyous, rx FS avri row Agorevew Ocddfas erparevew. 
Syssitia (otros, ‘corn’) are probably conceived as connected with 
agriculture. For rovrev 34 rio “Iradée Eucken (De Partic. Usu, 
p- 39) compares 1. 6. 1255 7, roure 04 rd Bixaew. Ay introduces 
in both passages a statement about the person or thing which has 
been described in what precedes. We expect @cia: rather than 
Gécbau, but cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 38. 

16. &d «7. On the resemblance of this passage to 2. 10. 
1271 b 30 sqq., see vol. L p. 575, note 2. The continued existence 
of the institution and of certain of the laws of Italus among some 
of his descendants is apparently mentioned in confirmation of the 
statement that he introduced the syssitia and was the author of 
other laws also. 

18. gxow 82 ard. It would seem that the whole region from 
the Lametic Gulf to Tyrrhenia (ie. Latium Campania and Lucania) 
is here conceived as inhabited by Opici surnamed Ausones. That 
Aristotle included Latium in Opica we see from Fragm. 567. 1571 & 
24 sq. Campania, according to Antiochus of Syracuse, was 
inhabited by ‘Opici, who were also called Ausones’ (Fragm. 8: 
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Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 183). But we do not find that Lucania is 
elsewhere said to be inhabited by Opici surnamed Ausones, or 
indeed by Opici of any kind. Herodotus regards Elea, which was 
in the region ultimately known as Lucania, as in Oenotria, not in 
Opica (1. 167). 

20. 13 82 apds rh» “lanvyiay xr. Cp. Antioch. ap. Strab. 
p. 255 (Fragm. 6: Miller, 1. 182), werd d¢ ratra éwexreiverat, Goel, 
roOvopa xai rd THs “Iradias cal rd ray Olverpéy pixps rs Meramorrivas xai 
ris Zepirsdos’ olxjcus yap rovs réwous rovrovs Xévas, Olverpixiy eOves 
KaTaxogpouperoy, Kai Ti» yyy Svopdoas Xévny. 

tev “Idvioy, SC. xdAsrov, cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 11, and see Liddell and 
Scott. 

23. & 82 xwpropds x.t.k. The Egyptians; according to Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 4, claimed that Lycurgus visited Egypt and borrowed 
there the separation of the warriors from the other classes which he 
introduced at Sparta, and Isocrates in his Busiris (§ 17 9q.) traces 
this and other Lacedaemonian institutions to Egypt: cp. Pherecr. 
“Aypto, Fragm. 5 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 257), where Lycurgus 
is connected with Egypt. Aristotle, however, in 2. 10. 1 271 b 22 
sqq., like the Lacedaemonians themselves (see above on 1271 b 
22), traces the laws of Lycurgus to Crete. 

24. tohd yap dwepreives x.t.d. According to Dicaearchus, 
Fragm. 7 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gir. 2. 235), Sesostris was king of 
Egypt immediately after Orus, the son of Osiris and Isis, and 
lived 2936 years before the first ‘Olympiad. Herodotus, however, 
would seem to place Sesostris much later. Camerarius remarks 
(Interp. p. 298), ‘quod quidem nunc ait autor, regnum Sesostris 
longe superare annis regnum Minois, cum narratione Herodoti non 
videtur congruere. Hic enim’ (2. 112 8sqq.) ‘Proteum regem 
Aegypti facit tertium a Sesostri, cuius regnum inciderit in tempus 
belli Troiani. Et in exercitu Graecorum illius belli fuit secundum 
Homerum’ (Odyss. 19. 178 sqq.) ‘Idomeneus et ipse tertius a 
Minoe, ut paene aequales ita reperiantur Sesostris et Minos; hoc 
modo, Sesostris, Pheron, Proteus, et Minos, Deucalion, Idomeneus.’ 

25. oxeddv pey ody xr. The sense is—‘So then, just as we 
have seen that syssitia were invented first in Italy and afterwards in 
Crete, and the division of the population into different classes first 
in Egypt and afterwards in Crete, we may take it that all other 
discoveries have been made over and over again an indefinite 
number of times—for discovery comes easily to men, need reveal- 
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ing discoveries of a necessary kind, and others following in due 
course—and this holds of political institutions as fully as of 
anything else; but that all political institutions are ancient, [which 
is what concerns us now,] is proved by the example of Egypt.’ 
The view that everything has been invented over and over again is 
quite Aristotelian: cp. Metaph. A. 8. 1074 b 10, xarh rd eizde 
woddaxe eipnptvas cls rd dvvardv ixdovyt unl réyvys unl Grrtocopias al 
adh Pbuipoperev: De Caelo, 1. 3. 270 b 19, ob yap drat 0682 Sis dX” 
awepdus dei vopllew ras airis aguccicbas Sétas eis ipas: Meteor. 1. 3. 
339 b 27 sqq. This view may have been suggested by the fact 
that the inventions which were ascribed in Greece to Palamedes, 
Orpheus, and others were ascribed in Egypt to far earlier inventors, 
so that it was natural to suppose that in the interval between the 
Egyptian inventors and Palamedes and the rest the arts invented 
by the former had been lost. It is likely enough that arts have 
been lost and rediscovered. A writer in the Zimes of Sept. 37, 
1886, remarks of some ‘glazed bricks’ of the time of Rameses II 
from Tel-el-Jahfdf, now in the British Museum, ‘ Historians of 
Italian art speak of the “discovery” of Luca della Robbia ; here is 
the falence decoration in the highest state of excellence more than 
2,700 years before he was born.’ For év rg wag xpdoy, Cp. 3. 5. 
126421 sqq. Aristotle believed that the human race had existed 
from everlasting (see note on 1269 a §). For the contrast of ra 
dyayxaia and ra els eboynpooivny cal wepiovelar, Camerarius (Interp. 
p. 298) compares Top. 3. 2. 118 a 6, end vd cx wepsovolas rie 
dvayxaiuy Berrie, dviore 82 cal alperérepa® Bédriow yip row (ay rd ad (hy, 
vd 86 od Cav dorly dx wepsvcias, airs 86 73 (ay dvaymnion ... 13 3 dx 
weproveias dariv, Eray ixapydéerey raw avayxaiay Dida rad spocxare- 
. onevityrai re ray xadév: cp. also 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 2 8qq. For 
Ty» xpeiay Oddoxew airy, cp. Eurip. Fragm. yog (Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 729), 

05 rap "Odvcceis tora alutdos pévor 

xpela dddone, nhy Bpabis ris J, eopse 
and Leutsch and Schneidewin, 2. 203, 

wodhay 6 Auuds yiveras d3dexador. 
That necessary things are discovered first had already been implied 
by Democritus (see vol. i. p. 356, note 1). 

81. Sm 8a wdvra dpyaia x.r.d. The argument is—‘we might 

expect the Egyptians, who are thought to be the most ancient 
race in the world, to have come into existence before laws and 
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constitutions were invented, in which case we should find them 
lacking these still, but the fact is quite otherwise; hence laws and 
institutions must be of very ancient origin.’ Thus the statement 
with which the passage commences as to the antiquity of the 
distinction between the fighting and cultivating classes is fully 
borne out. In the reference to the Egyptians it is evidently 
assumed with much walvefl that as a race is when it first comes 
into being, so it will remain. Bernays (Theophrastos aber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 169) and Susemihl would insert dei after rervyg- 
xact, but in my opinion without necessity. We are familiar with 
the belief that the Egyptian race was the most ancient in the world 
from the well-known story in Hdt. 32. 3. . There was a general 
agreement as to the fact, though some claimed priority for the 
Phrygians (ibid.) or the Scythians (Justin, 2. 1. § sqq.) and Aristotle 
himself for the Magi (Diog. Laert. 1. 8), but there was much 
disagreement as to the cause. For one theory, see Hippys of 
Rhegium, Fragm. 1 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 13), Diod. 1. 10. 1, 
and Justin, 2. 1. 5 sqq. Aristotle’s own theory may be gathered 
from Meteor. 1. 14. 352 b 20 sqq. The priests of Sais in the 
Timaeus of Plato (22 C sqq.) assign a different cause. 

S88. 8d Set «7.4, “hence we should make use of what has been 
adequately said [without spending time on its further investigation], 
and attempt to investigate [only] what has been left untouched’: 
cp. c. I. 1323 a 21 sqq.: Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 1181 b 128qq.: Isocr. 
Ad Nicocl. § 8, ob py» adda rd ye éwtyelpnna nadds Fye, vd (yreiy rd 
mapadehetppdva Kai vopobereiy rats povapxias. I follow Sepulveda, Vict., 
and Lamb. in taking lravade with rote elpnypévos, and not (as do Sus. 
and Welidon) with xpye6a: cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096 a 3, ixavés yap 
kat dy rois dyxucdicts etpnras sept atréy, and Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 10, 
ducwep dy 17 wodcreig copes rovro, oly ixavés dé elpgra. Looking to 
these passages and to the very similar passage c. 1. 1323 @ 21 8qq., 
I incline on the whole to retain the reading of F 0 dpqpéos, and 
not (with Lamb., Bekk.*, and Sus.) to substitute eipypévos for it, 
though c. 11. 1331 a 16 might be quoted in favour of this reading. 
It is true also that the antithesis to wapa\eAnppéva is often cipnyivea 
(e.g. in Soph. El. 33. 184 b 6 sqq. and Demosth. De Symmor. 
c. 23: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 11. 1331 a 15 8qq.), but this is not always 
the case, as we see from Isocr. Hel. § 67, wodd 82 sXele rd wapade- 
Aequpiva rev elpnnéver doriv, For the suppression of ‘ only,’ see above 
on 1329 b 13 and 1282 a 36. 
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36. tev Sada xextnpéver. For the absence of rd before ésha, 

cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 & 29, wept rod daa xexrgoOa, and see critical 

{ note on 1267 b 33. As to the distinction here implied between the 

4 hoplites and those who share in the constitution, see vol. i. p. 324 

| and note 1 on that page. 

| 837. eipnrar xpétepoy, in c. 9. 1329 a 17 8qq.. 

3 838. abrdv érdpous, ‘distinct from them’: cp. c. 13. 1331 b 1 
and Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 1373 b 28, érepas yap al awd ray xadédv (j8oval) 
row dxd rév aloxpar. 

40. rivag nal wolovs. The answer to risae (given in 1330 a 
25 sqq.) is ‘slaves or non-Greek serfs,’ and to wofovs (ibid.) is ‘ not 
of one race nor spirited in character.’ 

41. xpérov. Aristotle afterwards deals with the site of the city. 

dapey, in 2. §. 1263 a 378qq. ‘That no citizen should want for 
food, is implied in 1263 a 23 sqq.: see above on 4263 a 24. 

13830 a. 1 For the reference here to Plato as msds, see above on 
1327 b 38. Lycurgus (In Leocr. cc. 92 and 132) carries this use 
of rwés so far as to say that ruts wrote this or that passage of verse 
which he quotes (Richards). 

GAA TH Xpfhon Grlinds ywropdyys nowy, sc. eloa dein. Srdinioe 
qualifies xowy», ‘common in friendly fashion,’ ‘common as the 
goods of friends are common’: cp. 2. §. 1263. 29, & dperiw & 
éora: wpds 1d xpjoOas xara thy wapopiay xowa Ta Gdew. Twopdrny= 
wowupény: Cp. 2. §- 1263 &@ 37, Pavepdy roivuw Gre Bédriov elvan pep 
idias ras xrqoas, s§ 82 ype wociy xouds. For elvas ywopimy, cp. 
Hdt. 1. 146, ravra 82 fv ydpeva > Magry, and Plato, Polit. 301 D, 
and see above on 1259b 13. Sus. and Welldon adopt Congreve’s 
conjecture of ywopery for ywopém» (Sus. adding yireodu after 
ywonéry), but, as it seems to me, not rightly. 

2. odr’ Gwopeiy xt. As to the importance of this, see Isocr. 
Areop. §§ 53, 83, and Plato, Laws 735 E. 

3. wept cucottiew te «.1.X., ‘and with regard to common meals, 
all agree that they are an useful thing to belong to well-constituted 
States.” For the construction, compare c. 9. 1329 a 35 sqq. Aris- 
totle passes on to the subject of common meals, because, like the 

friendly community of property which he has just recommended, 

Mt they are a means of securing the citizens against a want of food. 

ie It was also necessary to settle the question of their existence before 

i proceeding to the division of the territory, inasmuch as a portion 
Al of the territory is to be set apart for their support. Aristotle 
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nowhere fulfils, in what we possess of the Politics, the promise 
which he makes in 4, so that we can only guess why he approved 
of the institution. He probably valued it as a means of regulating 
habits of life and of enforcing the ‘temperate and liberal’ standard 
which he commends (c. §. 1326 b 30 sqq.), aS a means of making an 
approach to community of property (2. 5. 1263 b 40 sqq.), and 
also as a means of developing a high spirit and mutual confidence 
in his citizens and securing their acquaintance with each other 
(7 (5). 11. 1313 @ 418qq.). See vol. i p. 333 sqq. For an account 
of the purpose for which, according to Plato, the institution was 
originally introduced, see Laws 780 B sq. 

5. Sef 82 x... All the citizens ought to share in the common 
meals, and not, as at Sparta, that portion only of them which could 
afford to pay a contribution. See 3. 9. 1271 a 26 sqq. and 3. 10, 
12728 12sqq. Aristotle appears here to contemplate the existence 
of dxopos in his ‘ best State.’ 13 overcraypévor, ‘the assessed sum’ 
(Liddell and Scott). 

7. xai Scouxety thy. GAAny olxias, ‘and to manage the rest of the 
housekeeping.’ For rjv Ago olaiay, cp. c. 17. 1336 a 40 8q. and 
Plato, Rep. 458 D, cat é» yupvaciow nal & 19 DAy rpopp. 

8. Ta apds rods Beods Sawarfpara, ‘expenses in relation to the 
gods,’ cp. 12, ras spds rods Geois Accrovpyias, and 2. 8. 1267 b 34 sq- 

9. dvayxaipy roivuy x.1.. As Aristotle’s principle seems to be 
that expenses which fall on all the citizens should be provided for 
by public land set apart for the purpose, we might have expected 
him to have gone farther in this direction, and (e. g.) to have set 
apart public land to defray the expenses of the public education 
which the citizens are to receive (5 (8). 1. 1337 a 21 8qq.). As to 
the public land in Greek States, see Bichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 63 sq. Aristotle does not, like Hippodamus (2. 8 
1267 b 33 sqq.), divide the territory of his State into three parts— 
sacred, public, and private—but only into two, public and private. 
He devotes a part of the public land to expenses connected with 
the gods, i.e. to the provision of sacrifices, repairs of temples, and 
perhaps also liturgies connected with festivals. 

14. tis 8¢ tév iBieray x... Aristotle follows in the track of 
Plato, Laws 745, «Ajpous 3¢ Scehei» rerrapdxovra cal sevraxirxidiovs, 
rovrey re ad dixa repeiv Exavtow ami ~vyeAnpSoas Bho rphpara, ros Te 
éyyts cal rov xéppe peréxovra éxdvepow ve apis t§ sda pipos r§ spe 
Trois doxdrocs ele xhijpos xal rd Sebrepow dad wédeus 1G dx’ doxdruv devripp 
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nal rd\Xa ovre savra, (Compare the process by which lots of land 
are assigned to the peasants of a Russian commune, as described 
by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in Revue des Deux Mondes, Nov. 15, 1876, 
‘Chaque paysan regoit une parcelle d’autant de sortes de terrain 
quil y a de qualités de terre dans la commune.’ ‘Quand les 
terres seraient tous de méme qualité . . . Vinégale distance du 
' village lear donne encore pour le paysan une inégale valeur.’) 
Aristotle, however, does not approve (2. 6. 1265 b 24 sqq.) Plato's 
further suggestion (Laws 745 E) of two houses: see above on 
1265 b 25. But would not the cultivation of two lots of land at 
a distance from each other be almost as troublesome as living in 
two houses? The reason for the arrangement which Aristotle 
follows Plato in adopting is obvious enough. Land near the city 
was probably as a rule far more valuable in ancient Greece than 
land at a distance from it. It was land in this situation that rich 
men were most likely to buy up (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 8 sqq.). Cp. Xen. 
De Vect. 4. 50, nai of ye y&pos ob8é» dy celery peiovos dfros rois xexrnpévos 
évrava (at Laurium in Attica) § rots wepi rd dorv, and Hdt. 6. 20, ris 
82 Miryoins xopye airol péy of Hipoa eixoy ra wepl rip why cal rd 
wedioy, ra 32 tmepdxpta BZocay Kapol Untacevos éxrjc6a. So on the 
foundation of the colony of Thurii of spotsdpyorres EuBapiras . . . riv 
per ouveyyus 1H shes xepay xarexdnpodxour davrois, ri» 34 wdppe ceipérny 
reis éxftvos (Diod. 12. 11. 1). The owners of land near the city 
would not only be better able than others to take an active part in 
politics and be nearer to the conveniences and the handicraftsmen 
of the city, but would also command a better market for their 
produce, and would be less exposed to attack in case of invasion. 
Frontier-landowners, on the contrary, were the first to suffer in that 
event. Thus the Lacedaemonian owners of frontier-land suffered 
so much from the Messenians in Eira during the Second Messenian 
War that civil trouble resulted (Paus. 4. 18. 1: see note on 1306 b 
37) Compare the case of the citizens of Corinth who owned the 
fertile and extensive frontier-plain between Corinth and Sicyon. 
This plain ‘ was rendered uncultivable during 393 and 392 B.c.’ by 
the Corinthian War, and though its owners withdrew their servants 
and cattle to Peiraeum, their loss ‘ was still so great that two 
successive seasons of it were quite enough to inspire them with 
a strong aversion to the war’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 455). As 
to the Acharnians, see Thuc. 2. 21, and the notes of Mr. Congreve 
and Prof. Jowett on the passage before us. The frontier-landowners 
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of ancient Greece, unlike those of the English and Scotch Border 
and of the Welsh Marches of England in the middle ages, seem to 
have feared more from the loss of their own goods than they hoped 
from raids on those of the foe. 

16. For 13 toov xat rd Sixacoy cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 1 sqq. 

21. cupperdxaw Boudijs tay wpdg adrods wodduew. The story 
about the sufferings of the Lacedaemonian frontier-owners in the 
Second Messenian War comes from the Evvoyia of Tyrtaeus (7 (5). 
7. 1306 b 37sqq.), and it is just possible that cupperéyew Boule rae 
épéper wodcuwr was a line in that poem. The Lacedaemonian 
State may well have been one of those in which the law referred to 
existed. For the absence of wepl before ray. spée abrovs soddper, Cp- 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 37, rd Bovdevdpevoy rev xowse, 

22. Sa 13 Thor, ‘on account of their private interest’: cp. 3. 13. 
1284 b 4, al per yap swapexBeAnevias wpis 1d Wioy dwocxcmovea Toure 
Space. For the thought, cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 14 8qq. and 3. 16. 
1287 b 2 sq. 

25. rods 82 yewpyfcovras «7.4. Plato also makes agriculture over 
to slaves in the State described in the Laws (806 D sq.). Teplouces 
differ from slaves in being only half-enslaved (see above on 12698 
34). Thus the Mariandynian sepioeo: of the Pontic Heracleia could 
not be sold for export beyond the limits of the State (Strabo, p. 542), 
nor could the Helots (Strabo, p. 365). 

ei Set nar edy§v. For the omission of esa, see above on 
1329a 17 and 1277438. Its omission is facilitated by the nearness 
of 8ovAcus elvan, 

26. pire dpopidey adyrey phre Oupoeday, ‘and should consist 
neither of men all of one kin nor of men spirited in character.’ 
The gen. appears to be partitive, as in 7 (5). 7.1306 b 28. Polybius 
distinguishes dpépudro: from dpocOveis in 11. 19, doraciacra dvernpyoe 
tocavra sAnOn xai xpos airdy xal wpis GAAnAa, xalwep oby olow SyoeOréow 
GAN’ od? Suodidors xpnodpevos orparomédos’ elye yap AiSvas “ISqpas 
Aryvorivovs Kedrots Doixxas “Iradovs “ENAnvas, 80 that, if we take 
Aristotle to mean the same thing by dpégudes as Polybius does 
in this passage, he would be opposed to the employment of slaves 
belonging to one and the same great stock (Libyan, Celtic, Italian, 
or the like), even though they belonged to different mm, but this is 
not the sense in which the word is used in 7 (5). 3. 1303 8 26 84q., 
and Aristotle probably means éuyoeOoys by éudpudes. In the corre- 
sponding passage in Oecon. 1. §. 1344 b 18 in fact—cal pd xrdobas 
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dpoeOveis (8ovAous) sodAovs, Gowep xal dv rais wcheoww—the word dpoebvigs 
is used, not dudgudes. Plato had already said in Laws 777 C, do 
3) AclsecOow pdve pnyard, pyre warpusras GAAnrwsr elvas rovs péAdovras | 
pgov Sovreicay, acvpddvovs re (‘ different in language’) ele divapuey J rs 
podwora, and Aristotle follows in his track. His especial object is 
to avoid the errors committed by the Lacedaemonian State in its 
organization of slavery. The Helots were serfs (seplouos), not 
slaves, and Hellenic serfs into the bargain, both duédudcs and 
Ovpoedeis (cp. 2. 5. 12642 34Sqq.). But other Greek States also 
probably had slaves whom he would regard as too nearly akin to 
each other and too spirited to be submissive. The fugitive slaves 
who under the name of Bruttians (Bperris) did much to ruin some 
of the Greek colonies in South Italy (Diod. 16. 15) were apparently 
an instance in point. Attic slaves, on the contrary, came from 
a variety of sources, Lydia, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, Syria, and the 
Euxine (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans. 
p. 170). Dionysius the Elder wished his mercenaries to be collected 
éx woddéy cbviav (Diod. 14. 44.3). Aristotle would no doubt dis- 
approve of a body of slaves wholly composed of negroes, and the 
experience of the island of St. Domingo in modern times bears out 
his view. ‘It is always a wise arrangement to have different tribes 
in a caravan, for in the event of a strike, and there are always strikes, 
there is less chance of concerted action’ (Prof. Drummond, Tropical 
Africa, p. 90). Some went so far as to advise the actual promotion 
of discord among slaves (Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 30, in Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 242 and §. cclxxii, and Plut. Cato Maior, c. 21, 
quoted by Meineke), but Aristotle says nothing about this. We 
notice that he imposes no limit on the number of the slaves in his 
‘best State,’ though we might have expected him to do so. 

_ 28. Sedrepoy 82 x.r.d. Non-Greek serfs, unlike the Helots. 
Aristotle probably has in his mind the Mariandynian serfs of the 
Pontic Heracleia (see above on 1269a 34). Serfs of this type 
would have the drawback of being almost inevitably dpdgvaAcs. 

80. tourer 82 «.r.X. Here again Aristotle departs from the 
Lacedaemonian practice. The Helots employed on private estates 
did not belong to the owners of those estates (Strabo, p. 365, 
tpénoy yap twa Snpogiovs Bovdovs clyov ol Aaxedaipdnics rovrous, i.e. 
rovs Eidwras): the owners could not free the Helots employed 
on their estates or sell them beyond the limits of the State 
(Strabo, ibid.). 
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SL. tiva 82 «.r.. Plato had gone on to deal with this subject 
in the passage of the Laws (777 C sqq.) which Aristotle has before 
him here. The difficulty of the question is recognized in 2. 9. 
1269b 7 sqq. The promised solution is nowhere given in the 
Politics as we have it, but we have many suggestions on the 
subject in Oecon. 1. §. 

S32. wnat &ér ard. Airs is here ‘why.’ This promise also 
remains unfulfilled in the Politics as we have it, but cp. Oecon. 1. 
5. 13440 4, Sowep 8é wal rois adore Gray py ytyryras rois Bedriogs 
BéaArwoy pndd Sra § dperis xal casas, yivovra yelpove, ovre kal wepi 
olxéras, and 14, xp) 8@ xal rédos dpicbas wacw Bixawow yap nal cup- 
dépoy ri» ddevbepiay xeicbas BO\or Botdovras yip soveiv, Sray § SHAce 
xai 6 xpévos &piopévos. Xenophon had already said in Occon. 5. 16, 
cai dAsi8av 86 ayabay ovder Frrov ol Souda rev devOipww Béovras Ga 
xal paddov, Eres pévew eOédwor. Aristotle perhaps merely means 
by waos rots Sovkos both public and private slaves. But it is 
possible that, as the slave often purchased his freedom from his 
master, emancipation was most within the reach of the slaves who 
stood highest in their master’s service, or who had learit some 
lucrative handicraft. 

34. Thy 82 wih err. Thy piv ody yapay, Cc. 10. 13308 23, has C.1L. 
already been answered by rove 8¢ yewpynoovras, 1330 a 25, but here 
it is further answered by raw dé wédew, Elpyras mporepos, in c. §. 1327 & 
3-C. 6.1327 a 40. 

36. airs 52 apis adriy «+A. Various. attempts have been 
made to interpret this passage as it stands. Gdttling, Stahr, Busse 
(De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 17 sqq.), and 
Broughton, in his edition of Pol. 1, 3, and 4 (7), take elvas to be 
used in airis apis uiryy elpas ry» bow as it is used in such phrases 
as éxdy elvat, xara rovro eivas (Plato, Protag. 317 A), els tvapuy elvas 
(Polit. 300 C), and the like, and translate these words ‘so far as 
concerns the position of the city in relation to itself,’ but the objec- 
tion to this view is that no instance is produced of the use of elvas 
in this sense in combination with a similar collection of words. 
Fiva, when thus used, commonly goes with one word, or two or 
three, of a simple and closely connected kind. Prof. Jowett, on 
the other hand (Politics 2. 273), thinks that ‘the order of the words 
is as follows, dei ehxecbar xararvyydvew (rov) riv Ofer elvar, but Sus. 
(1. p. §19) objects that, if we take the passage thus, we require roo 
hy Béow, olay dei, elvar, or something similar, not simply rod riv Aow 
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elves, The difficulty of interpreting the passage as it stands being . 
So great, it is not surprising that emendations of the text have been 
suggested. Coray and Bekk.* bracket «ism, while Bonitz (Ind. 
375 b 8) places a query after xararvyydves. For Susemihl’s view 
see his note in Sus.‘ Richards suggests that xar’ ebyq» should be 
read in place of sararvyydves, translating ‘ but we should pray that 
the position of the city in relation to itself may be the best 
possible,’ etc. If, however, car’ ebyav was the original reading, we 
should expect it to be corrupted into cerearvyeis rather than xerervy- 
xdvex, and perhaps also to stand nearer in the sentence to cin 
than it does. In defence of sararvyyaves it may be pointed out 
that cararvyeiv is used in the same sense (‘ votis potiri’) in Demosth. 
De Cor. c. 178, day & dpa pd ovp8g xararvyxer: cp. also Plut. Apophth. 
Lac. Ages. 59. 213 A and De Gen, Socr. c.9. 580 B. I am myself 
inclined to suggest that some words may be wanting in the text. 
The rendering of Vet Int. is ‘ipsius autem ad se ipsam si ad 
votum oportet adipisci positionem, quattuor utique respicientes.’ 
Sus. thinks that he here renders a gloss, Busse (De praesidiis, etc., 
p. 18) that he fills up a lacuna in his Greek text by borrowing 
words from c. §. 1327 2 3 8q. It is, however, possible that the 
text of r differed here from that of the MSS. known to us, and that 
some words have really dropped out in our MSS. of which the 
rendering of Vet. Int. preserves a trace. The text, in fact, may 
have originally run, airs 3¢ spde airay (cl 36 car’ ciygp) civas rip 
Gear, execu: 8ei nararvyydpew wpds térrapa 89 PAdxovras. The four 
things seem to be health, adaptation to the needs of political life, 
adaptation to those of war, and beauty (xécpos, 1330 b 31), though 
Aristotle in his haste omits to mention the last. Less attention 
seems generally to have been paid by the founders of cities in 
ancient Greece to the first two points than to the rest: cp. Strabo, 
P- 235, Tee yap "EMijver wepl ras risus etoroyjoas pidscra dofdsres 
Gre xaddovs éeroya{ovre xai dpvprSryros nal Nepévew nai yeopas eihvove «.7d. 
Myscellus, however, the founder of Crotona, had looked to health 
rather than to wealth (Strabo, p. 269), and in later days Hippocrates 
in his treatise De Aere, Aquis, Locis had paid great attention to the 
question what site and aspect are most favourable to the health of 
a city. Plato also had taken health into consideration (Laws 
778 E). For xpds rérrapa 34, cp. Pindar, Pyth. 9. 90, 
Alying re yp 
papi Nicov 1° dy déhp rpis 34 wodey vévd ededcifas. 
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Sq thus used strengthens (Holden, Index to the Occonomicus of 
Xenophor s. v.).- 

38. upurer péy, Gs dvaynniey, upts Syinar. Sepulveda trans- 
lates, ‘primum ad valetudinem, wt rem necessariam’ (and so 
Lamb.); Vict. ‘primum quidem, ut necesse est, ad corporis sani- 
tatem.” But perhaps ix is better (with Richards) to sapply & with 
reere, A thing may deserve to be looked to first either on account 
of xs excellence (cp. c. 8. 1328 b 11 sq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296b 5 sq.) 
or on account of its indispensability (cp. 8 (6). & 1322 29 sq.), 
and Aristode is carefal to explain that health is to be looked to first 
for the litter reason. Cp. 1. 10. 1258 8 29, xatves ci Syenivew vets 
eure ry cixias, Sewep (qe § Dio v1 raw coeyanins, and Plato, Laws 
743 E, a &¢ ms raw spestarrepives aril: ripav cugperwys Epzpesbs 
Sinan dy r§ wiles fercires rosie rypian, § wdeirer Epler nal re ewtipe- 
the most excellent thing in the world (Plato, Gorg. 451 E sq.: 
Aes tenines Cv arts = eeh) ene eee 
169, a line of which, 

vd pty Vypniven spares de Spwres ds, 
may be in Aristotle’s memory here: Rhet. 2. 21. 1394 6b 13 9q.: 
Lucian, Pro Lapse inter Salotandum, c. § sqq.: Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 
1214 a1 Sqq.) 

ei re yap ard. Te should follow éa, not el: for other cases in 
which it is found out of its proper place, see above on 13254 19 
and 125948 13. IdAes is omitted as a word which will be readily 
supplied : for other cases of its omission, see above on 1266 b 1. 
Hippocrates, as Stahr and others have pointed out, had already 
pronounced in favour of an Eastern aspect for cities in De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, vol. i p. 530 Kthn, éaéees pév (rw sddcav) apis ris 
Compare Columella, De Re Rustica, 1. 5. 5, optime autem salubsi- 
bus locis ad orientem vel meridiem .. . villa convertitur. The climate 
of Patras, the ancient Patrae, is thought unbealthy for strangers, 
because the mountains which rise above it close at hand screen it 
from the East winds (Cartius, Peloponnesos, 1. 440). Cities whose 
site slopes towards the East are exposed to the wind dxphséege 
(Probl. 26. 132. 941b 17, xaédwep ofp cai va dx’ dvcrodie soie 
Exypltores axtpovs Fyapea (é Pis0c), ovre cel rh dad peoppSpias mio 
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rérove éycipe), a wind which is in a mean between hot and cold 
winds (Probl. 26. 55. 946 b 24 sq.), and health results when things 
hot and cold are in due proportion to each other (Anal. Post. 1. 13. 
78b 18 sqq.). The East wind is described as ‘ warm ’ in Probl. 26. 
31. 943 b 24, and as ‘comparatively warm’ in Meteor. 2. 6. 364 a 
19 8qq- See also vol. i. p. 337, note 4. 

40. teérepor 82 xara Boptas, ‘and in the second place those 
which are sheltered from the North wind’ Here Aristotle differs 
from Hippocrates, who appears to regard cities facing North and 
sheltered from the South as more favourably situated for health 
than cities facing South and sheltered from the North (De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, vol. i. pp. 25-9 Ktthn). For cara Sopéas, cp. caré- 
Boppos, Ocecon. 1. 6. 13454 33. We expect of xara Popiar, but 
Cp. 1330 b 10, devrepen 82 SBaow Spewers xpqoOm, where dy rg Slerw 
injects xpno bas would have been more regular. See vol. i. p. 337, 
note 5. Some places saffered much from the North wind, e.g. 
Ismarus in Thrace: cp. Eustath. on Dionys. Perieg. 27, p. go 
_ Bernhardy (quoted by Ellis, Commentary on Catullus, p. 384), 
 gobdsep wai “lopapubs dy ros ites & Boppas, dxd “lopdpow wddcos 
Cpguans, 6a padsora Boppas xarappyywra. Plataea was exposed 
to the North wind, though, as it happened, the North wind was 
gentle there (Theophrast. Fragm. 5. c. 32 Wimmer). Plato had 
given the plain around the city in the island of Atlantis a Southern 
aspect sheltered from the North wind (Critias 118 A). 

41. tév 82 Aowwev a.r.d. Aci should probably be supplied, as in 
c. §. 1326b 30 sqq. The sentence would have been more regu- 
larly constructed if cakes gy» had not been added, for then spde 1 
ras wodurexas spdafes xal wodepixds would have depended on AAésovras, 
38, but as a long parenthesis has intervened (ai re, 38—pad\ow, 
41), Aristotle adds xahés gyeus to make his meaning clear, and 
might have added de also. For spés re ras sodsrucds spdfas xs 
wodepicds, Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296b 17, d re rev woud nai wocos, anc 
§ (8). 6. 1341 3 7,.epdc ras wodepinds nai woluriads doxnces. Aristoth 
does not explain what sort of site would be well adapted fo 
political activity, but he would perhaps regard as such a sit 
which, while fairly level and favourable to easy communication 
had within it a spot suitable for the common life of the elde 
citizens who are to rule the State, and somewhat withdrawn fron 
the turmoil of buying and selling, such a spot as he sketches i 
C, 12. 1331 @ 24 8Qq. 
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3. wpés per ctr xt. Mév of is answered by %, 8. Similar 1380 b. 
advice: ts givem) s8)80 tne Enya eG 1326 b 40, xp peo (rip 
xepar) rots wedepions civ: duct pBodor, abras ¥ citfeder. A city would 
be (1) ‘hard of approach’ (avexpécodes), if it lay, like Sparta, 
behind mountains penetrable at only a few easily-guarded points 
(Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 24). Compare the description of Thalamae in 
Elis in Polyb. 4. 75. 2, xXetorg & dwogxev} cal xXcieros Sydos pOpoicby 
coparer cai Optpparer eis vé yoplew 8 xadover Gaddpas, dd rd rip re 
Xepar Tey wink avTee erevy civa cai dvodpZodes 1é re yupiow dxpay- 
parevres xai ducxpésotder. So we read of Rome in Plut. Romal. 
C. 17, §e 86 Jucpéwodes 4 wDus Zyoves apéAAnpa 13 vie Kamcrédson, & 
¢ dpovpa eaBaorgce, A lake or a river or cliffs would answer the 
same purpose as a mountain: see as to the site of Ocniadae 
Thuc. 2. 102. 3, as to the acropolis of Sicyon (the site to which the 
city was removed by Demetrius Poliorcetes) Diod. 20. 102. 4, and 
as to the site of Psophis Polyb. 4. 70. 7 sqq. A city would be (2) 
‘hard to beleaguer’ (vewepiAgzros), if the ground about it was 
made difficult by chasms or unfordable rivers or marshes. _ Pella 
was surrounded by marshes (Liv. 44. 46, sita est in tumulo vergente 
in occidentem hibernum: cingunt paludes inexsuperabilis altite- 
dinis aestate et hieme, quas restagnantes faciunt lacus). Looking 
to the advances that the art of siege-warfare had made (13314 
I sq.) a city’s best chance of safety in Aristotle’s days probably 
lay in the difficulty of approaching or beleaguering it. 

4. SSdree re xai vapdres «.1d., ‘and of waters and streams there 
should, if possible, be forthcoming a native supply.’ Olxeies, in 
Opposition to dpSpies, 6: rain-water is not ‘native, but comes 
from the clouds. Compare the contrast of dpfpse and yryerts idap 
in Phat. De Facie in Orbe Lunae, c. 25. 939 C, and also the contrast 
Of olxeias and édfurepucal apdfas in c. 3. 1325b 29 8q. Napdrer is 
added to explain and limit éddres, which, if it stood by itself, would 
include dpSpia Sdara. The term répara comprises both spring and 
river water: cp. Plut. Quaest. Nat. 2.912 A, ra myyaia cal sordywe 
yopore. Aristotle may possibly have in his memory here some 
lines of Pindar of which Quintilian has preserved a trace: see 
Pindar, Fragm. 258 Bergk (Quintil. 10. 1. 109), non enim 
‘ pluvias,’ ut ait Pindarus, ‘ aquas colligit,’ sed vivo gurgite exundat 
(Cicero), where Bergk remarks, ‘Pindarus cvdyes vara épfipe 
dixisse videtur,’ but is not ‘vivo gurgite exundat’ also probably 
a translation from Pindar? Many Greek cities were famous for 
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their springs. Corinth was so, and especially for its 
Peirene (cp. Paus. 2. 3. & spyat a8 weal pir dob rip ato 
and see as to 


for its spring Hypereia (Pindar, Pyth 4. 125: Strabo, p. 439); 
Cyrene was built round the inexhaustible ‘spring of Apollo,’ and 


Peloponnesian War. 

S. & 82 xX, ‘bat if a supply of this nature is not forthcoming, 
a way has been discovered to obtain water by constructing,’ etc. 
For etpyra, cp. 1331 a 15 8qq., and for reuré ye C. 7. 1327 b 31. 
Toirs ye eSpqra means that we need not begin an investigation 
as to that, inasmuch as the problem has been already solved. 
*OpPpios is placed before Sdacw because it is meant to be emphatic. 
Hippocrates has a good opinion of rain-water (De Aere, Aquis, 
Locis, vol. i p. 537 Kthi, rd piv ob spSpre (Sara) xovpérara nal 
yAveiraré éore soi Nesrérara wai dapxpérara). So too Columells 
(De Re Rustica, 1. 5.2). Aristotle perhaps intends this hint for 
Athens. ‘There were three or four springs at Athens, but one 
only, that of Callirrhoe, was drinkable’ (Merivale, Hist. of the 
Romans under the Empire, c. 66, vol. viii. p. 217, note). See also 
below on 1330 b 2s. Cisterns for storing rain-water existed in 
many Greek cities—at Alexandria (Stuart Poole, Cities of Egypt, 
p- 181), Cnidus (Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, art. 
Cnidus), and Termessus (Davis, Anatolica, p. 231). They existed 
also in the insular part of Tyre (Maspero, Hist. Ancienne des 
Peuples de l'Orient, p. 192) and at Jerusalem (Tac. Hist. 5. 12). 
‘The sky is the only source from which fresh water is obtained in 
the smaller towns of Dalmatia, and especially on the islands, 
where there are neither springs nor streams’ (T. G. Jackson, 
Dalmatia, 1. 241). Aristotle does not refer to the possibility of 
bringing water into the city from a distance, but aqueducts existed 
in his day both at Samos (Hdt. 3. 60) and at Athens (Ashenacum, 


4(7). 11. 1380 b §—11. 4or 


No. 3355 p- 223) He would probably, however, feel that aque- 
ducts lay at the mercy of an invading foe. 

7. pudéwere Swolcivew cipyonévovs tis xdpes. For the construc- 
tion, cp. Rhet. 3. 17. 1418 a 34, ani & eye Fopyias, érs eby bwodeines 
atris & Myce, reoré dove. 

8. rosre 8 doris dy ry xeiaSas rev réwor xt. For clvas dy, sce 
Bon. Ind. 245 b 25 sqq., where among other passages c. 1. 1323 b 1, 
am vd (gy ebdaipdowt, cir cy re yelpay tov cis’ é dperg toe arOporas 
er ey aptow, is referred to. Tevre is tyiee. For the use of the 
neuter in reference to a fem. substantive, cp. 8 (6) 2. 1317) 1, 
and see Bon. Ind. 484a 59 sqq.. where Metaph. Z 10. 1035 b 
14, exe 82 § raw (few Yuyg (rovre yap civia res ippexev) xr. is 
quoted. 

9. & re rootdry cai apis tocsroy, ‘both in a healthy spot and 
facing a healthy quarter’ (cp. Plato, Rep. 401 C). 

10. Sedrepow 82 Taew syravois xpgobac. We expect & rg 
Ragw ipeavois xypgoba, but Schneider rightly compares c. 13. 1331 b 
27, rowow & covtw & piv o» ve rio exonio xeioba cal rb rides 
vray spdfeun cpbiss, ty 32 ris aple vd rides Gepowsas apafas cipi- 
exw: cp. also 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 7-10, and 7 (5). 11. 1314 8 33 
sqq. As to the fact, cp. De Gen. An. 4. 2. 767 a 28, dapépes 82 
tpopy yivera pderea cai row céparos § dudbcows bcd re ray xpacw 
Tos wepeeerares Gfpes mai raw cloddvrav, padsota 34 deh rip rod 
veares spodgr rovre yap shaiorow ciedéporrm, cai é& sagiv fers 
tpopy rovre, al é» rots fypeigy ded cai va drépapve Dara an Wryxpe 
Ta piv drexviay wot ta 32 Gydvroxiay (see also Hist. An. 6. 19. 
573 b 32 sqq.). 

nai rovrow ard. With dyes supply 3c from &. 

lL. ols ydp «td. For els wicisros ypepefa, see Vahlen on Poet. 
16. 14546 20. For the thought cp. Hippocr. De Natura Hominis 
vol. i. p. 36 Kahn, el 32 voteos yivovra: el piv dwt raw duarqpdres, 
al 32 dxd rov svevpares, 8 dcayépere: (oper. rip 82 bedyruow xpd 
dxarépey Ste wotecOar dadray piv ind voogpares fvig weaddcl SrOpare 
dricxovra: xara viv avriy ypdoov, rip airign xp) dvanbiva rovrig é 1: 
xovéraréy dors cal pddtora airéy sdvves yxpedpebe iors 32 rovre 8 
dyasviquery, As to water, cp. Hippocr. De Aere, Aquis, Locis, 
vol i p. §33 Kahn (a passage which Aristotle seems to have 
before him), sAciores yap pipes aaa (sap) ds rev Syecige. 

VOL. HL Dd 
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As to air, cp. Philyll. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 2. 864), 

cer vb Bidv curnpuoy spocesyopat, 

éxcp piporée tor ‘pales pipes, 

73 riw dép Den xabapto ob rebodepivos. 
Aristotle does not say anything about the importance to health of 
other kinds of food than water. The Egyptians believed that all 
maladies arose from food (Hdt. 2. 77: Diod. 1. 82). See on this 
subject De Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 25—38. 

18. 4 82 «.7.X, ‘and water and air possess this kind of nature,’ 
i.e. are of such a nature as to be largely and frequently used by 
us (so Vict. ‘talem naturam habere ut crebro cogamur ad illa 
confugere’). Cp. 5 (8) 7. 1342 b 15. ‘H réw i8dree cal ros 
xrevparos Sivayss is little more than a periphrasis for rd ddare «al 
rd syevxpa: see Bon. Ind. 206 b 38, ‘sed etiam ea res cui aliqua 
facultas inest 3usqus nominatur, ut interdum 8ivaus prope ad 
paraphrasin videri possit delitescere, cf. ¢veiw’ in such phrases as 
§ rou ydAaxros gums, Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 14: Bonitz refers among 
many other passages to Meteor. 1. 3. 339 222, Sore wacay abrov 
(i.e. rev xécpov) viv Stvapiw xvBepracitas dxeiber. The same usage is 
traceable in Plato: see Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v. Seams sub fin. 

14. Séwep utd. “Edy ph wiv Spo pir’ ddbovia rowtrey J 
vapares, ‘if all the springs are not equally good, and there is not 
an unlimited supply of wholesome springs.’ dere, sc. 74 rduare. 
Towtrey, i.e. tyuwie. For pa followed by pare, see critical note 
on 1257b 12. The arrangement recommended by Aristotle had 
probably already been adopted by some Greek cities when he 
wrote: thus we read of Pellene in Paus. 7. 37. 4, gxodépyras 82 al 
DAurpow xpyyns dy rH cyopy, nal ovrpd corw abrois rd Udup rd dx vow 
Geow, Exei ros wivew anyai oguow ins rhy sD elols ob woddal. It has 
been adopted in more than one city of modern Europe; for instance, 
at Nice ( Zimes, Nov. 1, 18893). 

17. wept 82 réuw tev ipuprév. Aristotle has been speaking of 
the réxos rps wédews from the point of view of salubrity (9), and now 
he turns to consider the question of dpyps0l réxo. Tév dpupsée 
follows, instead of preceding, réwee for the sake of emphasis. Cp. 
3. 4. 1277 b 2, xpi» dquor yericba: rhe Eoxarov, and Diod. 13. 111. 3; 
tute 32 youtie cal rica rd vomia daddvres, where stress is laid on 
‘infant children ’ as being the most helpless. 

19. ole dxpéwolsg SAcyapyixdy nal povapyixdy «rd. Plato hac 


4(7). 11. 13830 b 13—23. 403 


provided the city which he founds in the Laws with an acropolis 
(Laws 745 B, perd 32 ratra péipq dé8exa dudéoba, Oépevoy “Eorias 
sparop xal Aide xal "AOnpas lepdy, dxpéxodsy cvepd{orra), but we seem to 
gather from 20, dpsoroxparixdy & obdérepov, GAA padrov loyvpol résve 
shelovs, that Aristotle’s ideal city is to have more strong places than 
one, and that its chief strong place (c. 12. 1331 a 24 5qq.) is not 
an acropolis. For povapxixds, cp. Pollux, 9. 40, rdya 82 ri dxpésole 
nal Baceov dy sig cies Kal rupayveioe. The word, however, hints 
that an acropolis savours rather of Tyranny than of Kingship: cp. 
Diod. 16. 70, Tyodéer 8¢... ras péy xavd ryy yhoo axpord\as xal ra 
rupawveia xaréceape, Plut. Timol. c. 24, and Juv. 10. 306 sq. That 
a level site was congenial to democracies may be inferred from the 
fact that the cities of Mantineia (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 1. 239: 
Bursian, Geogr. von Griechenland, 2.209) and Megalopolis (Curtius, 
1.281 sq.: Bursian, 2.244), both of them designed to be democrati- 
cally ruled, were built on comparatively level sites. Aristotle does 
not explain why there should be more strong places than one in 
the central city of an dpeoroxparia (see above on 1273 a. 19)— 
perhaps he regards an dpioroxparia as giving a share of power to 
a plurality of social elements (virtue, wealth, and the demos), each 
of which would have a strong place of its own—but it is a fact 
that at Sparta, Carthage, and the Epizephyrian Locri, the seats of 
three famous dptcroxparia:, there were more strong places than one 
within the city. As to Sparta, cp. Polyb. 5. 22. 1, ris yap Indpres 
Tp pdr xabXov oxnpars wepspepovs twapxotcys cal xepévys &» réwos 
dminedos, xara pépoe 32 mepicxovons dy avrg Siaddpovs drwpddovs xai 
Bovrades réwovs «.r.A.. and Paus. 3. 17. 1, AaxeSaipovios 82 dxpdéwodss 
piv ds vos wepiparés dficyouvca obx gori, xabd 8) OnBaine re § Kadpeia 
nal § Adpioa ‘Apycias’ Svrev 32 dv rg wddec Ader nal Draws, rd pducre 


ds perdwpor dyixoy Svoudfovew dxpéwodw (see Dict. of Greek and 


Roman Geography, art. Sparta, vol. ii. p. 1026 b). The site of 
Carthage: was ‘a peninsula with water on three sides. On the 
three hills within this peninsula stood Carthage and its surroundings, 
its suburbs, and its necropolis’ (E. A. Freeman, Contemporary 
Review, Sept. 1890, p. 368). See also Meltzer, Gesch. der 
Karthager, 2. 165 sqq. As to Locri, see Liv. 29. 6. 14 8qq.- 


The seven hills of Rome, which was in its best days an dpwroxparia, 


are famous. 
23. rds Gdd\as xpdfeis, i.e. other than those of war, ¢.g. dveysalas 
(c. 2, 1331 b 13) and wodcrucds spdfere. 
Dd 32 
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xara tiv vedrepor xal rée ‘hrwoSdpeer tpéwor. Kal is explanatory, 
as in 3. 9. 1257 b 9, rie xpqnareriuaie col rip cespucy. Holm 
(Griech. Gesch. 2. 324) denies that Hippodamus was the first to 
lay out cities with straight streets. The Campanian Neapolis, he 
says, was laid out altogether in this way, and Selinus was laid out 
with two main streets crossing each other at right angles. ‘New 
cities, therefore, were built in this fashion before the fifth century 
B.c., and all that Hippodamus did was to introduce the method in 


_places of the highest importance. But is this view reconcilable with 


2. 8. 1267 b 22 8q.? 

25. ds elyor xara rév dpyaicy xpévor. Like Athens, of which we 
read in Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 254), § 82 sDus f_pd waca, ob« eSvd per, xaxiss Eppuporopypivy Sd 
riy Gpxasésrnra, and like Rome till its rebuilding by Nero (Tac. Ann. 
15. 43, ceterum urbis quae domui supererant non, ut post Gallica 
incendia, nulla distinctione nec passim erecta, sed dimensis vico- 
rum ordinibus et latis viarum spatiis cohibitaque aedificiorum 
altitudine ac patefactis areis). Compare also the contrast between 
the laying out of Rome and Capua in Cic. De Leg. Agrar. 3. 
35- 96 

26. Svodfo8os yap x.7-h., ‘for that arrangement of private dwell- 
ings is hard of exit for foreign troops and hard of exploration for 
assailants [whether foreign or not}’ The fate of the Thebans who 
were admitted into Plataea in s.c. 431 is probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind. They found much difficulty in escaping from 
the city when their attempt on it had failed (Thuc. 2. 4. 3, 5). 
Compare the difficult position in which Xenophon’s troops found 
themselves in assaulting the city of the Drilae not far from 
Trapezus on the Euxine (Xen. Anab. 5. 3. 7, 6 & Obdw dives Svs 
ars xwpiov xpnparey xodd\eo peorée rovre obre hafeiv burdpeba’ loyupic 
yp arw obre anedbeiv pgkor pdyovras yap érefeAnrubires ual § Spodes 
xoderq). An attacking force did not relish assaulting a city which 
it was at once difficult to explore, and consequently to reduce, and 
difficult to get out of in case of failure. 

27. 8d Sei rodrey dydorépew perfyas, Le. dd df rip rise lav 
cljcesr Odbeow perixay nat rov Aoiog xal rov mpis rds wodepicde 
dogadelas xpqrinov (cp. 31, ctr yap xal xphe dopi\aay nal ebopor ifes 
nares). It is not quite clear whether Aristotle adds (in 29) nal rio 
pév Shop pd) xouiy xDuy eCropov, xara pipy 82 xal résovs in’ explanation 
of his suggestion that the houses should be arranged in clumps or 
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GUIRCEREES, GF 25 am akermative plam. Perhaps the former is the - 
case. E:s piae wil chen be to drive straight wide streets between 
the camps or qumcunces of houses, bat tp leave the interior of 
each quncumx 2 tamgie of sarrow bees. Compare J. R. Green's 
Cescoptce of Roman Leadom (Making of Enghad, p. 106); 
was ‘iccle more tham 2 mess of brick houses and red-tiled rook, 
paerced wc a network of che marrow alleys which passed for streets 
in re Roman word, and clef throczhost its area by two wider 
roacs from the bexige” Sichester and Sx. Alban’s, however, were 
taxi out with great regularity (Fox aad St john Hope, On the 
ee er ea ee ere eee ae eer 
p 4) 

i iceman. ae: es a Glas cae Beem 

anféxep at, sc. swesuwe{erom, ‘23 among farmers what some 
cal cumps of vines are arranged.” For raw eezchaw everéber, cp. 
Poca, 7.146, aa feerds piv ani ewwrdwas « § dpediégeres 79, § ph 
im champs os quimcumces, partly because they looked better whea 
rarro, De Re Rastica, 1. 7. 2 sqq.: Columelia, 3. 13. ¢: Quintil. 
& 3 9) The younger Cyrus seems to have planted trees im this 
way (Xen. Occon. ¢. 20959q-: cp. CGic. De Semect. 17. 59) Sas., 
following Scaliger, reads é ress yeagysees (‘im the fields,” on ‘farms ’) 
in place of & ress yeupyes, which is the reading of all the MSS., but 
the word yeayyes is nowhere ebe used by Aristotle (is it used by 
any writer earher than Philo, Mechan. Synt. p. 96, L 49 Schoene?}, 
and « res yeapyess (“among farmers’), which is retained by Bekk*, 
appears to be defensible: cp. Pherecr. Kepemea, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, - 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 281), 

@& ves Maprrduvess éxxivers PapPigus 
xerper aadeser ric pelaivas leydédes, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 2, dy nipspe fe do Miles. "Ey rete yropyins, 
‘in the farms,” would probably be preferable to dé» reis yeapyioe (cp. 
Plato, Laws 762 A). But Aristotle often refers to practices pre- 
vailing among farmers (e.g. in De Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 3358 13: 
Hist. An. 5- 32. 557 b 29 sqq-). 
SL. nai apts ée$ddccay nai xéepev. See critical note. 

$2. wepi 82 raydv xntd. This takes up 1330b 17, wepi 32 
résep ray épupvas. Aristotle has just pronounced in favour of an 
old-fashioned arrangement of private houses, and now he passes 
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on naturally enough to the question whether it is not the best 
plan to be old-fashioned in the matter of walls, and to dispense 
with them altogether. He has before him Plato, Laws 778 D, wept 
82 reyae, 3 Méydde, Every’ dv 15 Iedpry Lophepolpyr rd cabecday lav dy 
13 Y§ *araxeipeva ra reixy xai ph dxanordva nrd. The State of the 
Laws was pre-eminently one which laid clim to virtue (696 A: 
731 Asqq.). Agesilaus ({Plut.] Apophth. Lac. Ages. 30) had been 
asked why Sparta had no walls, and had replied, O08 Aide Sei xal 
todos reretylcbas ras sOAcs, rats 34 réy dvocxovvres dperais, and a similar 
- dictum was ascribed to Lycurgus (Plut. Lycurg. c. 19). Isocrates 
had spoken of the Lacedaemonians as dperijs dpquofyrovwres in Archid. 
§ 91, and had used the expression rots dpergs drrerocovpévovs in 
Panath. § 228 (cp. § 120). For Alav dpyales twolapBavovow, cp. 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. §7, dpyaich ppoveis: Free 
ein), where Aristoph. Nub. 821 (Didot) and Plato, Euthydem. 
295 are referred to. 

$4. cal tai Spévres x.r.. This refers to the humiliation (cp. 
40, ph wdoyxew caxts pydé bBpi{coba) which Epaminondas’ invasions 
of Laconia inflicted on Sparta. For the sing. épyg, cp. Meteor. 1. 
13. 349 b 35, Ondo F atrd rd Epyor, and Plato, Symp. 1832 C, dpyp 32 
rouro Zuabor. In 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 15 we have rots ipyoe éfeAgAcycras 
and in 7 (5). 8 13084 1 éfedéyxeras ond raw Epyes. 

35. gon 82 xr. So far as this Aristotle agrees with Plato’s 
censure of those who seek safety in walls (Laws 779 A, reixeos 82 
rai svdars Qcavociobas GpayOivras re xal xabevioyras cumpiles Evrus tew 
pnxavas x.rd.). Compare Thuc. 1. 32. 5, where the Corcyreans say, 
Thy pev ody yeropévny vavpayiay abrol xara pévas dxewcdyueba Kopublovs" 
éwerd) 82 pei{oms wapacxevg awd LeXowovrqcow xal rgs dddns “EAddos Ep’ 
npas Sppnvra:, xal jpeig advvaros Speyew Svres 19 olxeig pdvow dvrdpes 
nepryertoGas «7.2. 

$7. dwei 8¢ wth. Take the case of Plataea or Phiius besieged 
by the Lacedaemonians and their allies, or of Haarlem besieged by 
the forces of Spain (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part 3, 
c. 8). For xal ovpBaives cai ddéyerar, see above on 1264 b 18. 

38. xal rijs dvOpemivns nai tis dv Trois SAlyous dperys. Cp. 6 (4). 
11. 1295 a 26, pyre xpos dperiy ovyxpivover ray ixép rots iidras, Eth. 
Nic. 7. 1. 1145 a 18, wpos 8¢ rip Onpidrqra pddwor’ ay dppérroc Acyaw 
Thy bmp hpas dperqy, ipwichy twa nal beiay, Magn. Mor. 2. 5. 1200b 
11 sqq., and Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 32, of & ad "HAcios . . . dwnArbow ele rd 
Gory, rowiros yerdpevos cious ri dperyy Oeds piv Sy duxveicas dbvare xal 
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év guipg awodeigu, dripwre 8 obS Sy dy woAG xplow rods ph Svres 
GAxipous wownornay, 

40. thy dogadeordmy epupyérnta x.t.d. So far from strong walls 
being a sign of effeminacy, as many thought (Plato, Laws 778 E: 
[Plut.] Apophth. Lac. Agis 6, Ages. 55, and Panthoid. 1), they are 
really a sign of warlike forethought. 

L G@Aws te xat viv eipnudvew x.t.d. Aristotle refers among other 1331 a. 
things to the invention of the catapult made under Dionysius the 
Elder at Syracuse (Diod. 14. 42. 1, nal yap 1rd xarawedricin’ cbpébg 
Kata tovroy rd» xapoy dy Zupaxovoas, os dv riv xparictay rexynréoy wav- 
raxsbev ele era résov cumpypiven . .. d&dwep dvumepBAnrov gudroriplay 
eladepovres of rexviras wodid wpocemevoouvroe Body cal ppyavqyara féva nal 
duvdpeva wapéxeoGas peyddas xpelas, and 14. §0. 4). The term pyyavai, 
however, probably includes not only catapults, but also battering- 
rams with shelter-sheds for those who worked them, movable 
wooden towers with drawbridges which could be lowered so as to 
give the besiegers access to the top of the city-wall, scaling-ladders, 
etc. (Droysen, Gr. Kriegsalterth. p. 209. 1). Of these contrivances, 
catapults and (apparently) movable wooden towers were introduced 
into Greek warfare under Dionysius the Elder (Droysen, p, 211). 
He had tu contend against the Carthaginians, who were the first to 
use battering-rams and towers for sieges in the West, and whose 
use of them against the Greeks gave them a great superiority in 
their Sicilian campaigns (Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, 3. 134). 
His catapults and wooden towers revolutionized the art of besieging 
cities. They cleared the walls of their defenders and thus facilitated 
the use of the battering-ram. Nor did the development of the art 
stop here. As time went on, the towers became higher and better 
armed, and the battering-rams longer and better sheltered. The 
new methods of siege-warfare were inherited by Philip of Macedon, 
whose engines of war were famous (Demosth. Phil. 3. c. 50). See 
on the whole subject Droysen, op. cit. p. 2r1 sqq. For as 
dxpiBeay, cp. Plato, Gorg. 487 C, ele ri» dxpiBaas. 

3. Spovory ydp x.t.d. Tails wddeouw finds its correlative in ry» xépay 
and rais olkncecs rats ldias. If we are to deprive cities of their 
defence for fear of making the citizens unmanly, why should we 
stop there? Why should we not deprive the territory and private 
dwellings of their defences also? 

4. 13 thy xdpar edépBodow Lyreiv, ‘to seek that the territory shall 
be éasy of invasion, for esa should be supplied with etépBoros. 
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Compare for the construction 1. 9. 1257 b 17 sqq. and Plato, Rep. 
443 B and 375 E. 

wepraipeiy Tods Spervods réwous, ‘strip off (from the territory) its 
mountainous spots,’ as one might strip off an outer coating. 
Tlepenpery answers to ph wepsSdDr«Ww, 3. 

7. For &dXd piy 0082... ye see note on 1339 & 29. 

10. rais 82 pd xextnpdévas. See critical note. 

LL. ody Sr teixyn pévoy wepsBAnréov, Coray brackets pdeor, but, 
as Sus.* has already pointed out, quite wrongly: see Stallbaum on 
Plato, Symp. 179 B, «cal phy twepaxcbvjoxeay ye pdvos éBéhovew ol 
épavres, ob pdvov Sts Gvdpes, GANA xai al yuvaixes, where he refers to 
Xen. Mem. 2. 9. 8, 5 32 "Apyédqpos rG Kplram 7déee dxapi{ero, al ovy 
Sre pévos 5 Kplray dy jovyig hv, ddd nai of pldros abrow. 

GANA nal todrev dmpedyréoy x.7.X., ‘but attention must also be 
paid to them to secure that they shall be in a state befitting the city 
not only with a view to ornament, but also with a view to military 
procedures, both those already in use and those further ones which 
have recently been discovered.’ The ‘military procedures’ here 
referred to are probably those of besiegers, not those of the 
besieged, but this is not quite certain. For ras wodepuads xpelas, 
cp. c. 8. 1328 b 11, 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34, and Plato, Phaedr. 239 D. 
How were walls to be made proof against recent improvements in 
siege-methods? By being made higher, for one thing, to resist 
scaling, and thicker, to resist battering-rams and heavy artillery 
(see Droysen, op. cit. p. 253). Aristotle’s remark is perhaps 
based on the experience of Athens. The dangerous position in 
which she found herself after the defeat of Chaeroneia prompted 
a hasty effort to repair the walls (Aeschin. c. Ctes. cc. 27, 31), 
which was continued in the years B.c. 334-326 (Corp. Inscr. 
_ Att. 2. 167, referred to by Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans. p. 239, note 1, and Droysen, op. cit. 
p- 237 1). | 

13. Sxws «.r-d. For the order of the words see note on 1327 a 4. 

15. 80 dv tpéxuv. See note on 13144 30 and cp. Diod. 13. 95. 
3, d° of rpdmov. | 

16. ra per eSpyrat. Many of these devices are mentioned in the 
Commentarius Poliorceticus of Aeneas Tacticus (racrinde twdyoqua 
wepi rou ws xpi) wokcopxoupérous dyréxew), which was written (accord- 
ing to Christ, Gesch. der gr. Litteratur, p. 308) soon after 8.c. 360. 
It is the only part which has come dewn to us of a larger work 
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referred to by Polybius (10. 44) under the title of Ta sepi rée - 
orparyyixey tropmyara. See above on 1326 b 39. 

Lyrety xai drocopelv. Cp. Isocr. Epist. 7. § 3, xpd {yrei» xal 
drtocopey, and De Pace, § 116, Grrocodjcere cal oxdferbe. - 

17. dpxiy yap «rd. Cp. Thuc. 1. 93. 8, dBovdero yap (5 Ceguo- 
roxdjs) rq peydOes xal rg wdxe (ray reayav) dguordva: ras raw wodeplee 
éxPourds. The Index Aristotelicus refers to no other passage in 
which dpxqv is similarly used. The use of ¢£ dpyge in Poet. 24. 
1460 a 33 sq., however, approaches that of dpxg» here. 


19. "Ewet 82 «.7.d. As the citizen-body must be divided into C.12. 


syssitia, and the walls must be dotted with guard-rooms and towers, 
it is a natural arrangement to locate some of the syssitia in the 
guard-rooms. Aristotle appears to intend the guard-rooms to be 
in the towers, but a common plan was to build city-walls solid 
only up to a certain height, and to place guard-rooms in them 
above that height (Droysen, op. cit. p. 251). As to card réwous 
émxalpous (with which Liddell and Scott compare Demosth. De Cor. 


"C. 24, mpodaBer rots dwualpous ray réwor), towers were often placed 


along the wall close to a gate which needed guarding, or at an 
angle where two curtains of wall met which could be commanded 
by weapons discharged from the tower, or at intervals along the 
curtain. In times of pressing danger, and especially during a siege, 
it must have been a common practice for the defenders of the 
walls to take their meals either on them or close to them (cp. 
Damon, ap. Athen. Deipn. 442 C, 3:3 xal woAcpoupéver word abréy (i.e. 
ré&» Bu{avriwv) nal ob spooxaprepotrrey rois relxect, Acavidns 5 otpanzyts 
dxéXevoe rd xawndela ext ray rexey oxnvonrye, xal pds wore éxabcavro 
Atworaxrovyres, and Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 14), but Aristotle’s. recom- 
mendation refers to times of peace as well as times of war, and it 
probably went far beyond the practice of most cities. We find, 
indeed, that the polemarchs of Cynaetha spent the day at the gates 
of their city (Polyb. 4. 18. 2, wodépapyo: ray xaredyubdrev rods 
éyeyovaccay’ ravryy 34 cupBalva riy dpynw mrciew ras widas cal rip 
peral xpovor kupieve ray xredev, srotobas 34 cal rd Kal judpay ri 
Siatrav émt réy wvAdver), but Aristotle does not appear to be speaking 
here of high magistrates like polemarchs ; he seems rather to have 
in view some part of the military force of the State. For ra refyy 
Secrnpbas Gvdraxryplo nal sipyus, cp. Diod. 2. 7. 3, retxos dsetAnupévoy 
wUpyos wuKvois Kai peyddors. 

31. aird, Lamb. ‘eae res’: cp. c. 4. 1325 b 33, dwel 82 wedpor- 
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placra: ra vov elpnpéva wepi atray. Bonitz (Ind. 125 a 34) compares 
Top. 1. §. 1024 10, ors 8¢ wdvra ra viv pnbiévra roar’ dori, dpdow df 
avrév, and 102 b 20, but would read aéré in place of atrd. 

23. xat tata péy 8} x1.4. Taira, ‘these things, probably refers 
not to evovira, but to the matters which form the subject of the 
preceding sentence. Just as some of the syssitia and the guard- 
rooms are to be conjoined, so we must conjoin the temples of the 
gods and the syssitia of highest authority. As to pé» 84, Eucken 
remarks (De Partic. Usu, p. 46), ‘diverso modo usurpatur, saepissime 
quidem ita ut inquisitione quadam finita omnia quae antecedunt 
comprehendat’: he compares Phys. 1. 8. 191 b 27, els pév 34 tpéwos 
obros, Dros 82 xr... and adds ‘simili modo psé» ov» adhibetur.’ 
See also Bon. Ind. 173 a 38 sqq. 

24. ris 82 x.r.X. The suggestion just made as to some minor 
syssitia leads on to the question where ‘ the highest syssitia of the 
magistracies’ are to be placed (ra xcupiérara rév dpxeiaw ovecira, not 
7a Tey Kupterdray dpyeley avoir, because Aristotle has the contrast 
of ina rv ovecrriey still in his mind), and to the general question 
how the various syssitia are to be distributed over the city, for it 
is not proposed that all citizens—priests, magistrates lower and 
higher, and soldiers—should meet for meals at one and the same 
spot. On the contrary, the soldiers will have their syssitia on the 
walls, the highest magistrates and the priests on the hill on which 
the temples stand, and the less dignified magistrates near the 
commercial agora. For ras rots Ocins dwodedouévas olxnoes (contrast 
al Beas olknoes, C. 11. 1330b 21), cp. 8 (6). 8.1322 b 21, ra wlarorre 
rév ocixodopnydrey eal trav Draw boca réraxras apis rovs Geovs. Tois 
Ocinne == Toie ray Oeev, ‘the things of the gods,’ and especially 
‘religious observances’ (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 2, and Pol. 8 (6). 8. 
1322 b 31, rd dacudna): so Lamb. ‘rebus divinis,’ while Vict. trans- 
lates ‘ divinis naturis.’ Aristotle takes pains to sever the temples 
and the highest magistrates from all else, keeping them apart even 
from the free agora, much more from the commercial agora: 
contrast Plato, Laws 778C, ra pév rolvuy lept wacay xin rip re 
dyopdy xp) xaraccevafay... wpds 8¢ abrois olxjone re dpyderey xai 
dixacrnpley, dy ois ras dixas bs lepwrdros odes Aipporral re nal 3acoves, 
ra piv ds dciey wip, ra Od nal rootrey beay Bptpara, nai dy rovros 
(i.e. ‘deorum aedibus,’ Stallbaum) d:cacrfpia, dv ole af re rise pdvun 
spéwovoa: Sixas yiyvour’ dy xal sca bardrev dfia ddunpara, The 
agora at Leontini seems to have been arranged on a plan 
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somewhat resembling that of Plato. Cp. Polyb. 7. 6, 9 yip raw - 


Acovrivery wdus re piv Shp cAlpars rérpasras apis rds dpcrovs, Fors dé 
3a pions abr¥s abdav éxisedos, by ¢ ov a rds re rip dpyelev aot 
Sxacrpley xaragxevas nal xabddov rivp ayopty imdpyes. Aristotle does 
not tell us where he would place the more important law-courts; 
he would probably place the less important ones at any rate near 
the commercial agora. His scheme differs from that of Plato in 
another point. Plato reserves his acropolis in the Laws (745 B) 
for Hestia, Zeus, and Athena, whereas Aristotle brings all the 
gods together on the central hill except those whose temples must 
necessarily be placed elsewhere. He follows Plato, however, in 
placing the more important magistracies of the State—its stratégi, 
treasurers, and auditors (8 (6). 8. 1322 a 30 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 
- g sqq.)—in the immediate neighbourhood of the temples. Their 
moral influence would thus be strengthened and their sense of 
responsibility increased. Whether his plan of placing the 
‘ Downing Street’ of his State on the top of a hill was a wise 
one, may well be doubted. At Athens the magistrates lived not 
on the acropolis, but at its foot. It is true that at Athens the 
Boulé sometimes met in the acropolis (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 20), and 
‘that at Megara the offices of the chief magistracy seem to have 
been in the acropolis (Plut. Ages. c. 27). The wisdom of separat- 
ing the offices of the major from those of the minor magistracies 
seems also questionable. But Aristotle’s wish is to gather together 
in one easily defensible spot the animating forces of his State: cp. 
De Part. An. 3. 7. 6708 23, xapdia péy oty cal §wap sacw draynais 
rois (pos, } piv did rip rie Ocpydrqros dpyip (Bei yap elval rue olew 
éoriay, évy 9 xeiveras rye uceas Td (ewvpors, cal rovro eipudaxros, Sowep 
dxpérohis otca tov odparos), rd 3 frap rie sient ydpew. 

26. dca pi tov lepdv x.t. Compare the way in which Plato 
severs the worship of the gods of the nether world from that of 
the heavenly gods (Laws 828 C, ds 82 xal r3 rév xOoview nal Scove 
av Geovs otpaviovs ¢wovopacréos xal rd raw rovras éxopévur ob Evppsxréoe, 
GANA xepcoréoy dv TH To WAovravos pyyl rH Sedexdry card riv vépew 
dnotidevras), Among the temples to which Aristotle refers are 
probably those of Aesculapius, which were often situated outside 
the city (Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 94, “di ri rod ‘AoxAgmod rd lepdv ie 
sddeos dors;” adrepow ors ras Efe harpBas byserordpas dripslow elves raw 
dv rG doqa; nal yap “EdAgves dy réxag xabapois mi ipnhois tsetse 
l8pupéva rd "AgxAnziaa fxovew § ir: rin Oede éf "Emdavpov perdzeparey 
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yrew vouifovow, Exavplas 8 ob xara wédww dGAdd wéppa rd "AcrAywiade 
dor»), As to other temples, cp. Plutarch wept jovylas ap. Stob. 
Floril. 68.14, 3 rovré roe nal ray ctw rd lepd, Soa dx roe wie 
dpxalov vevdpiorat, rois Epnporéros xepios of xpésros (évidpucas), pdduore 
32 Movodéy re xal Lavde nal Nupdhév cat “Ard\Xavos xal Soos povowns 
iryepdves Ocoi. The temples of Eileithyia in the Peloponnesus were 
often outside the gate of the city (Curtius, Peloponnesos, 3. 536); 
there was, for instance, a temple of Eileithyia outside the gate in 
. the walls of Corinth which led to Tenea (Paus. 2. 5. 4). The 
same was occasionally the case with the temples of the Chthonian 
Demeter ; thus at Agrigentum ‘the place chosen for’ the Thesmo- 
phoria of Demeter ‘ was far beyond the walls of the elder city; it 
is barely within the walls of the enlarged city’ (Freeman, Sicily, 2. 
80), and at Syracuse the temple of Demeter and Persephoné ‘ was 
placed by Gelon outside the bounds of his enlarged city ’ (ibid. 2. 
213: see Diod. 14.63. 1). For & répos, cp. c. 17. 13360 16, @ pa 
apd rise Geots rootrows ols nai viv rebacpde dwotBecw & répos. For 
an instance of the founding of a temple in a given spot in 
obedience to the commands of Delphi, cp. Paus. 1. 13. 8, nol ogxow 
Zor: rou beov xphouvros, frOa 5 Uvppor éredeiracer, lepdy Anyyrpos, dv be 
air col 6 Tltppos ré6axrax, Obedience was proverbially due to 
a command from Delphi (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 5, éwal 32 dveine 
(ie. Apollo at Delphi) rg savri dpewor elvas (weiberbar rois Avxovpyov 
vopows), rére drédwxer (5 Avxotpyos), ov pévoy dvopov G\Ad nal ardcrop 
Oele rd wvOoxpnoros rps p} weidecOas: Sext. Empir. adv. Math. 
8. 443, obte yap rais Xpvcixwov huvais Ss wvboypyoras wapayyfApacw 
dvayxn weiOerba: x.rd.). Aristotle speaks only of the Delphic oracle, 
whereas Plato in Laws 738 B sqq. makes a similar reservation in 
favour of the commands of those of Dodona and Ammon also, and 
even of reds sadasot Adyor. 

28. ely 8 Oy x.rX, ‘and the place would be suitable which is 
such as to (ders) possess adequate conspicuousness for the 
enthronement of virtue and a superiority of strength in relation 
to the adjacent parts of the city.” For 6 résos Sons (not és), cp. 
Xen. Oecon. c. 21. 10, row 82 Beowdsrou dsupavévros ... éxl 13 Epyoe, 
Corse Sivarat cal péipora Adda tiv caxby réy épyarae cal piyora 
rysjoas roy xpdOupoy, For the use of the word émddvea in a not 
very dissimilar sense, see the passages collected in Stallbaum’s 
note on Plato, Alcib. 1.124 C. Aristotle continues the sentence in 
nal xpos rd yermébyra pipy ris wédcws (puprorépes as if he had written 
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Not éwupdraay eyes lxavds, but dxihancripes Fa. For the use of 


¢xew in this double sense (transitive and intransitive), cp. Plato, 
Rep. 370 E, and Stallbaum’s note. The ‘virtue’ referred to is 


apparently that of the gods and the supreme magistrates. That 


virtue should not be hidden, we see from Paroem. Gr. 2. 760, ud 
xpuxre rd xdddos Somep 1d wonpdyor: és) ray da Secdiay xpuerdvrew cal 
fy cxovow dperqy 6 3¢ sonpayos (gdy fore éy "Ivdoie (cp, Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 621): Pindar, Nem. 9. 6, 
dors 8¢ ris Adyor dvOpdxey, reracopivoy éahiv 
BY xapal oryg xadvpas : 
Hor. Carm. 4. 9. 39, 
Paullum sepultae distat inertiae 
Celata virtus: 
and Plut. Pericl. c. 7, ras dAnOuns & dpergs edDucta dalveras rd pddiora 
awdpeva, xal rév dyabay dydpisy obser ovre Oavpdosww ros dxrée os 
6 xaf iyépay los rois ovrovew. Cp. also Simonides, Fragm. 58, 
fore mis Nbyoe 
ray aperay vaiew SvcapAdras dei wérpacs. 
Temples especially were wont to be placed on conspicuous sites : 
see vol. i. p. 338, note 1, and compare also Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10, pacts 
ye why ual Bopois xapar Tq clvas xpexwdeoréryr Gris iupancoréry obve 
doriPeordry ety” 700 per yap lddvras spocevfacba, Add 32 dyrGe Zyovras 
spoordva, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 2140. 35 (referred to by Bursian, Geogr. 
von Griechenland, 2. 83. 2), where the temple of Apollo in Aegina 
is described as situate in the éwipavéoraros séwos rie wédcos, and 
Polyaen. Strateg. g.1. See also Hom. Hymn. in Aphrod. roo sq. 
That the place assigned to the gods should be strong we see from 
Hdt. 5. 67; there are obvious reasons why the abode of the chief 
magistrates should be so. 

80. wpéwa 82 xr. Mé» is answered by 3¢ in rip 32 raw dole 
ayopdy, 1331b 1. Karacxevgy, ‘ provision’ or ‘establishment,’ cp. 
1331b 10, xareoxevdo6a, The agora here referred to is to be 
below the hill on which the gods and the magistrates dwell, but 
sull on high ground (cp. 1331 b 12, r9v dew, Sc. dyopay). It would 
be in this agora that the citizens would come together to elect 
magistrates, for magistracies were to be elective in Aristotle’s ‘ best 
State’ (c. 4. 1326b 15), and here too the ecclesia would meet, 
if indeed, which is uncertain, Aristotle intends an ecclesia to exist. 
But the main function of this agora seems to be to serve as 
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a place for the enjoyment of leisure (1331 b 12), the highest and 
best thing in human life (c. 14. 1333 30-b 3). The buildings 
round it would not be the buildings which usually surrounded an 
agora. They would include no temples, for the temples were to 
be on the top of the hill above it, and no public offices either, if 
the public offices were also to be on the top of the hill, with the 
exception of those which adjoined the commercial agora. The 
only buildings which we are distinctly told would adjoin the ‘ free 
_ agora’ are those of the gymnasium of the elders. These buildings 
are placed close to it, partly in order that the shady walks and the 
streams of the gymnasium may add a fresh charm to the agora, 
partly in order that the elder citizens may obtain recreation 
without straying from the region which is especially theirs, partly 
also perhaps in order that they may be encouraged to carry 
on in their years of maturity the physical training of their earlier 
years, and may not be tempted to drop it as they probably often 
did in ancient Greece. There were already cities in which the 
agora and the gymnasium were close together—e. g. Elis (Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, 2. 29) and Sparta (ibid. 2. 234)—but it should be 
noticed that Aristotle brings into the neighbourhood of his ‘ free 
agora’ only the gymnasium of the elder men; if he had placed the 
gymnasium of the younger men near it, he would have seriously 
altered the character of the spot. 

31. otay a.rd., ‘(such an agora) as they call by the name of 
agora in Thessaly, for example—I mean the agora which they 
term “ free.”’ With dvopd{ovew we should supply dyopdy: cp. Isocr. 
Panath. § 183, rote dperje dyrtwooupévas, ph ras éxl rev reyvaw Srope- 
opévns cal wo\d\ey Dwr, where dvopafoyévys means ‘called by that 
name. The word dyopd was connected in the minds of Greeks 
with dyopd{e, and to use the word as the Thessalians did of a place 
in which nothing was bought or sold would seem strange to them. 
Lambinus, followed by Bekk.’, Bonitz (Ind. 487 b §1), and Sus, 
would read vopifovew in place of dvopd{ovew, but it seems to me 
that this change involves the loss of the point of the passage. 
For «af in the sense of ‘for example, see above on 1255 2 36. 
"Edevbpay is evidently interpreted by xafapdy rév éviev xdvrew in the 
next line. The word ¢dct6epoe is occasionally used by Aristotle 
in opposition to dvayxaior (e.g. in x. 11. 1258 b 12), and we read 
Of rip dvayxalay dyopdy in 1331b 11. Camerarius (Interp. p. 305) 
refers to Xen. Cyrop. 1.2.3 (a passage which Aristotle evidently 
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remembers), of 3¢ Ueporxol vdpos spodaBdvres émipédovras Exes viv dpxiy - 


ju) rowovros Ecovras of wodiras oles woenpos ros § alexpot épyou éplerbuu. 
exusédovras 34 Sde. gorw airois ddevbipa dyoph xadoupéryn, SrOa rd ve 
Baci\aa coi r2dda dpyeia wewolgrar. dvreiber vi piv Sma wai ol dyopaio 
nal al rovres Geral xal dweipocadics dyeAgdarras els GXow résov, St pi 
pryvinras § totrer ripBy 1g ray wexa:devpives ebeoopig? Biypyros dé avry 
} ayopa 9 wepl rd dpyea vérrapa pipy retres & gorw by piv sascis, dy 32 
épnBow, dAdo redeions dripdow, Dre roe bxip rd aorparciowa fry 
yryordon. At the opposite pole to an agora of this kind stands 
the yuraceia dyopa of Menander (Pollux, 10. 18, xat pgp ef yuracelar 
Gyopay ray réwoy ob rd oxeiqg va rowira sixpdécxovew éOidoe cxadeis, 
etpas dy ey rais Zuvaporécas Mevdvdpow ve Seopa: Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 4. 204). According to Holm, Gr. Gesch. 3. 309 
(see also Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. r. 361), the agora at Athens 
was divided into two parts, a Southern part used for political 
purposes, and a Northern part used for trade and social inter- 
course. That Aristotle would not be satisfied with a mere division 
of one and the same agora into two parts, we see from 1331 b 1, 
viv 8¢ ran drlav ayopay érépay ve Sci sabrys elves zal yupis. As to 
Sparta and Rome in relation to this matter, see vol. i p. 339, 
note 1. The two kinds of agora are traceable in some Southern 
cities still. At Zara there is a Piazza dei Signori, and also a Piazza 
dell’ Erbe (T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 1. 239, 243). At San Marino 
the Borgo, which is ‘the business centre of the State,’ where the 
market is held, is some little way below the town of San Marino; 
‘it lies on a small plateau beneath the steep long ridge with its 
three crags crowned with castles’ on which the town is built 
(E. Armstrong, ‘A Political Survival,’ in Macaullan’s Magasine, 
No. 375, Jan. 1891, p. 197). 

33. nat pire Bdyavooy sd. Supply es je de. For wapaBdAew, 
‘enter, see Bon. Ind. s.v., where De Mir. Auscult. 81. 836 a 28, 
cre... els rovrovs rous résovs sapéBade, is quoted among other 


passages. 
35. eiy S Gy wrd. At Athens in Aristotle’s day the gymnasia 


were outside the walls, but Plato had already proposed a change in 


this respect (see vol. i. p. 338, note 2). One gymnasium at any rate 
at Thebes was outside the city (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 25). At Sparta 
and Elis, on the other hand, the gymnasium was within the city (see 
above on 30), and this was the case also at Megalopolis (Paus. 8. 
31. 8), and apparently at Pellene (Paus. 7. 27. 5: Curtius, Pelopon- 
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nesos, 1. 483). The gymnasium built by the grave of Timoleon at 
Syracuse and called Timoleonteum- was in the agora (Plut. Timol. 
c. 39). The plan of separating the gymnasium of the elder from that 
of the younger men may be borrowed by Aristotle from Sparta; we 
read at any rate in Plut. Cimon, c. 16, of the ephebi and the young 
men (rév én See xa rév veavioxer) exercising together in a stoa at 
Sparta as far back as the time of the great earthquake, when 
Archidamus, son of Zeuxidamus, was King. In the imaginary 
Persia of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia the boys, the ephebi, the full- 
grown men, and those past the military age have each of them 
@ separate part of the agora for their use (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 4, 
quoted above on 31). 

88. nal rovroy ray xécpoy=xal ravrq rip réfw, ‘this arrange- 
ment’ (or ‘ institution’) ‘also,’ ie. the gymnasia as well as the 
syssitia: cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 20, dors 34 nal ravra Spiwpéva raise 
exis, and for xécpor, 7 (5). 7. 1307 D 5, fos dy axdvra xujoecs ree 
xdopov, and 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 5, ré» ovecisrlen § réfce. 

40. 4 yap dv d$0adpois «1.X. Aristotle here implies that there 
are two kinds of aldés, one genuine and the other not (cp. Dio 
Chrys. Or. 21. 273 M, rijs ddnOwqs aldcts). Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus of Euripides (363 Bothe: 385 Dindorf) had already 
asi 7 

? al8és re 3:ccal & lolx, § piv ob xaxh, 

48 Sbor ckav, — 
but she is distinguishing between the aidés which holds back where 
there should be no holding back and the al&eés which is not 
inopportune. Aristotle’s distinction, on the contrary, is drawn 
between the alges which befits freemen and the aldes which does 
not. The déos olxerée spis Seosdéras of which we read in Aristot. 
Fragm. 178. 1507 b 22, 37 was probably miscalled algés by some. 
True aidés was rather to be sought in the respectful awe with which 
the Spartans regarded the members of the ‘yepovoia (Aeschin. 
c. Timarch. c.'180, sapedbdy rig rév yepdvrer, obs éxeivor nal alcyt- 
vovrra nal dedian: cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. Polydor. 4. 231 F, 
dpurnbcig 8¢ cd ri Brapriaras xara wéAcpor xdvvevovew drdpeles, “Ore, 
Edn, aideicOas rovs izyepdévas Zuabor, ob GoScichu). The nature of the 
eles which befits freemen may best be learnt from Plato, Laws 
671 C sq. (where it is called Octor dé8os), 647 A, 698 B, and 699 C: 
we gather that it makes men obedient to law and order and content 
with their share of speech and silence, and also courageous and 
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good (699 C: cp. Democrit. Fragm. Mor. 235 Mullach). Compare 
Soph. Aj. 1073, 

ob ydp wer ols’ av dy wéhes réuo nadie 

dlpowr’ dy, ba ph xabcoricg déor, : 

ofr’ a» orpards ye codpéves dpyor’ én . 

pyddr GéBov wpdirAnus pnd’ aldots Zyav, 
and the language of Protagoras in Plato, Protag. 322 D. At 
Sparta the presence of e/ders was held to be enough, in the absence 
of magistrates, to produce al&as (cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 10, dae 
3 pn? ef 6 wadovdpos dwédOor, Epnyol wore ol waides elev Epyovres, 
dxoince row del wapdvra réy wolsrey xupioy eivae cal dmrdrrew rete 
sal», 5 rs [av] dyabdy Boxoly elva, xal xehdeo,- @ ts dpaprdvoces. 
sovro 3¢ woujoas dkewpate xa) al8nuoverrépovs civas rove waidas’ obdéy yap 
ovres aldoivra: obre waides ofre dvdpes Se ros dpxovras, and §. §: also 
Plut. Lycurg. c. 17}—indeed, some held that the presence, or even 
the existence, of ¢pa»res produced aiées (Xen. Symp. 8. 33 8q.: 
Plato, Symp. 178 D sq.)—but Aristotle thinks that nothing pro- 
duces it so well as the visible presence of magistrates: cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 1. 16 and Hell. 7. 3. 6, and on the whole subject Ptut. 
Cleom. c. 9, a passage which shows that Aristotle’s views were 
much influenced by those which prevailed at Sparta. A current 
proverb, however, is also probably present to his memory, aldde é& 
épOarpois (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 381): cp. 
Rhet. 2. 6. 1384 a 34, xal ra dv» dpOadpois nal ra dy havepG paddrew 
(alcxvvovra) Oey nal  wapowsia, ro dy Spbadpois elvas alde. deh 
rovuro tous del sapecopévous paddoy alcxvrorras xal rove sxpooéyérras 
airois, dad 9d é» Spbadpois dupérepa. See Cope’s note on this 
passage. 


L. thy 82 réy dview dyopdy x7. This answers to 1331 a 30, 1331 b. 


mpizes 8 iad per rovroy rdy réwov x.r.A. “Exovcay réwov elowdyeyen 
x.rd., ‘On a site easily made a meeting-point for all commodities, 
both those coming from the sea and those coming from the territory.’ 
Compare the use of etwapaxduscroy in c. §. 1327 & 7 8QQ. . 

4. tai ost. See critical note. 

els iepeis, els Apxovras. See critical note. " Here, as in 6 (4). 15. 
1299 a 16 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322b 17 244) priests are distinguished 
from magistrates. 

5. xat tév tepdav cvocina, i.e. as well as the syssitia of the chief 
magistracies. For the absence of rd before ri» leptav, see note on 
1285 b 12, rod oxgmrpou dxavdraces. Vict. ‘cum enim ia ase ipsos 
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oporteat esse in fanis illis, ut serviant officio suo, quod sine scelere 
deseri non potest, facilius id praestabunt, si explebunt desideria 
corporis propinquo in loco.’ Aristotle’s aim probably is to secure 
more attention to their duties on the part of the priests than was 
often forthcoming from them. ‘By the lepds vépos of Oropus (Ed. 
"Apx. 1885, 94) the priest of Amphiaraus was only required jévew dp 
ri lepg ph Edarrov § 8éna Hyépas row pyyds éxdorov. He probably spent 
the remainder of his time in the city, where he had a civil occupation 


_ in addition to his sacred office. Compare von Wilamowitz, Hermes, 


21. 93’ (Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 160. 2). 
wept thy tay lep&y olxo8opnpdrev. Schn. is probably right in 
supplying rdf». Compare the suppression of daroyyy in Plato, 


' Laws 745 D. 


6. tav 8 dpyeluw «7X, ‘but all the magistracies which have in 
their charge contracts and indictments in lawsuits and callings into 
courts and other administrative work of the kind just mentioned.’ 
Aristotle does not rate these functions highly (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 
10 sqq.), nor does Plato (Rep. 425 C sqq.). The magistracies 


’ which have the supervision of contracts are here marked off from 
the agoranomi, though in 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 12, spérop pév obv dxysdraa 


résy docycaiun } wept rip dyopdr, ép' J Bei rind dpyiy bus vip hopin 
wepi re ra oupPdraa xal rhy eixooplay, the functions of the agoranomi 
are implied to include the supervision of contracts. Aristotle is 
perhaps here thinking of magistrates with whom contracts were 
registered: see as to these 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 34 8qq. and note. 

9. thy xahoupdyny dcruvopiay. Probably the word dorvsopia was 
not familiar everywhere (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 23, xadovor: 8 dore- 
voplay ol wieioros thy rotavrny dpxyv). The title, indeed, seems to be 
too grand for the functions of the office. See note on 1317 18. 
Yet Aristotle adds of cadovpevos to such simple and everyday words 
as yeepyol and Advavoon in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 40 8q., 8o that the 
addition of rj» xadousévmy here may need no special explanation. 

10. apdg dyopa pév Set x.7.d., ‘must be established near indeed to 
some agora and place of public concourse, but the place adapted 
for the business done by them is [not the place near the free agora, 
but] the place near the necessary agora, for, etc. For cvvodor, see 
note on 13194 31. For rowiros, cp. 1331 a 28. For the contrast 
of dyayxaia dyopd and éArvOépa dyopd, cp. I. 12. 1268 b 10. 

12. dvoxoddLew pay yap thy vw ribeper. For dooxodd{er, where 
the infinitive expresses the purpose, see Goodwin, Moods and 
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Tenses, § 770, who refers among other passages to Plato, Phaedr. © 
228 E, sapdvros 34 xai Avoiow dpaurdy cos dypederay wapéyew ov saw 
_ bBoara, and Thuc. 2. 44. 2. For rq» dve, cp. Thuc. 1. 93. 9, rév re 
Tlepaa &pedepdrepow dvdjule ris dow wihews. For rideper, cp. C. 13. 
1332. & 30 8q. 

tadtyy 82 mpés rag dyayxaias apdéas, ‘and this for necessary 
activities, [with the supervision of which these magistracies are 
concerned]. 

13. vevepfjoGas 82 xp} x.7-X., ‘and matters in the territory should 
be distributed on the plan which has been described,’ i.e. so that 
sites shall be allotted for guard-houses and syssitia of magistrates 
in them and for temples. Aristotle here has before him Plato, 
Laws 848 C sqq., and especially dadexa xépas elves xpq, card pivoy 
1d Swdexarnpdpeoy exacrov pilav, dy ri xéopy Oe éxdory apures pér lepa cal 
dyopay ¢£ppncbas beay re nal rev éxopéven Geog Sarzpdvav . .. sparen 4 
olxodoplas elvas wep ra leph ravra, Exy av & réwos ifydérarces 3, role 
dpovpois tnodoyny 3 rt pddtora etepxy. He also follows the example 
of Plato (Laws 760 B sqq.) in creating the magistracy of the 
agronomi to keep watch and ward over the rural districts. We 
nowhere find a mention of dyporduo except in the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, nor of tAewpol except in the Politics (Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 333), though Suidas has an article under the 
head of tAnwpol. See as to these magistrates below on 1321 b 
27. Plato had already established syssitia for the agronomi 
(Laws 762 B, dasrdcbew 82 of re dpyovres of re dypovdpos ra due 
érn rodvde rut spénor xpGroy piv 84 xa’ éxdaorovs rovs rénovus elvas 
fvociria, cv ols xowz viv Siaray sourioy dxacw). As to the dvdraxd 
ris xepas, see Xen. Mem. 3. 6. 10 sqq. (where one of its objects is 
implied to be the protection of property against robbers), and Rhet. 
I. 4. 1360 a 6 sqq. ‘vdaxripea were scattered over Attica (see 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 3:2, 
note r, and Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 193); we 
read in Xen. De Vect. 4. 43 of a reixos at Anaphlystus and of 
another at Thoricus. A description of the castle at Oenoe will be 
found in Droysen, Gr. Kriegsalterthtimer, p. 259. We may perhaps — 
infer from Laws 848 C sqq. (quoted above) that Greek villages often 
had a fortress on high ground towering over them quite in the style 
which we associate with the middle ages. These ¢GvAacrape 
furnished quarters for the young citizens of Athens during the year 
in which they served as weplxodos (AO, Tov. c. 42, § 4, with Sandys” 
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note: cp. Eupolis, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 56, cal rovs wepewd\ove axis’ ale 
ra dpovpa). How important a part they sometimes played in the 
defence of the State appears from Diod. 14. §7. 6, where we read 
that after the city of Messana in Sicily had been captured by the 
Carthaginians, ra xara ry» ydpay gGpovpa, in which most of the 
citizens had taken refuge, offered a successful resistance. 

17. dr 82 tepd x.r.X, ‘and further temples must be marked out 
all over the territory, some for gods and others for heroes. Cp. 
- Plato, Laws 848 D, where it is arranged that in each village there 
shall be temples of the gods xal ré» dropiver beois Sarydowr: else- 
where also in the Laws he recommends worship to be paid not 
only to gods and heroes but also to daizones (Laws 717 B, pera 
Geovs 8¢ rovade xai trois Sainoow 6 ye Ephpew spyd{osr’ dy, Fpwcs 34 perd 
rovrovs: cp. 738 Band D). As to the position given by Plato to 
dalpoves, see the passages from his writings referred to by Zeller, 
Plato, Eng. Trans., p. gor, note 38. Plutarch says (De Defect. Orac. 
c. 10: see also c. 17, and De Iside et Osiride, c. 25), ‘Hoio8os 34 
xabapée xai diepopives aporos éfiOnxe rév Noywéy réscapa yévn, Geovs, 
elra 8aipovas soddove xayabovs, clra ypwas, elra dvOpmrous, sav juSiur 
els pwas dzoxpbivrer. Aristotle is acquainted with the distinction 
between gods and dalyores (cp. Dept ris caf Uxvov parrixis, C. 2. 
463 b 13 sqq.), and his silence in this passage about dainovs is 
significant. That heroes were believed sometimes to fight for the 
State which worshipped them, appears from Diod. 15. 53. 4. Attica 
was full of village-shrines (Liv. 31. 26: see Thirlwall, Hist. of 
Greece, 8. 290). We see from the passage before us that the 
word iepé» was used of the building dedicated to a hero, though the 
sacred enclosure round it was properly called not a réyevos, but 
a onxds (Pollux, 1. 6). 

18. dddA 1d SiarpiBaw viv dxpiBodoyoupdvovg x.t.d. Cp. 1. IF. 
1258 b 34, rd 8 xard pipos dxpBodoycicba xphoyor piv apis rie 
épyacias, doprixdy 8¢ 1d dvdarpifew, and § (8). 7. 1341 b 29 8qQq. 
Kal A¢yovras is added in contradistinction to woovvras, cp. 20 8qQq. 
Téa» roovrey is repeated in 19 and 22, and in 20 we have ra rowira. 
- See note on 1284b 28. 

20. od ydp xahewdy x.7.4. There is a designed antithesis between 
the similarly sounding words yojcas and sodjoa, eixy and roxy. 
For the contrast of vojca: and soujoa, cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 1g 
sqq. Aristotle has before him Plato, Laws 745 B, rd 89 pera 
Touro xparoy péy thy wid lpiaba dei ris xepas rs padre éy picg, 
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cai rida dca wpéopopa sides raw ixapyovren ixovra réwov éxdefdpevor, - 


& vogoal re nai eleeiy ob8e7 yaderdv: cp. also Phileb. 16 C, and 
Philem. *Eqedpiras, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 10), 
xoderdy rd wouis, rd 22 Kededoas Asdiov. 

ZL 7d pay ydp Adyew cbyijs Epyor dori, 73 32 cupPijvar téxys. 
Bonitz (Ind. 303 a 54) compares c. 13. 1333 a 29, &d xar’ cdya 
ebydpeba ray ris wédews cvotacw, be 5 rixy xupla. To pray is easy 
(Demosth. Ol. 3. 18, eifac6as piv ydp, 3 dvBpes “ADgvaios, pgdior). For 
ebyqs Epyor, cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 68, ebx7s, ob vépov, dcamparrocs” 
dy pyor, and [Plut.] De Liberis Educandis, c. 20 sub fin., rd pir 
oty mdva¢ rag mpoctpnpevas cupsepirafeiy wapastons evyns tous Epyor 
éorti. For the use in the same sentence of the pres. infin. \¢yew 
and the aor. infin. cvpSgra, cp. c. 13. 1332 a 28 sq. and 6 (4). 1. 
1289 a 38q. Cp. also 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 21 8q. 


24. Mepi 82 rijs wodtreiag edrijs urd. The contents of the c 13. 


thirteenth and following chapters have been sketched in vol. i. 
p- 340 sqq. The answer given in them to the question here 
raised is—a State that is to be happy must consist of citizens who 
are endowed by nature, fortune, and education with the means ‘of 
making an absolutely, and not merely conditionally, perfect use of 


virtue, or in other words of citizens who are not only good men - 


(cxovdaio:), but are also supplied with an adequate amount of 
bodily and external goods, ie. of citizens possessed of dper} 
nexoprynpéry (13328 28 sqq.: 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32 sq.) Aristotle 
insists on this because he holds that Plato had starved the life of his 
guardians in the Republic and robbed it of happiness (2. 5. 1264 b 
15 sqq-), and had sought to construct a happy State without 
making any class of his citizens happy (see vol. i. p. 427 8q.); he 
probably thought that Plato would not have made this mistake if 
he had studied the nature of happiness more closely. Aristotle's 
own ideal of a happy State, which is a sound and noble one, is 
conceived in direct and designed contrast to that of Plato's 
Republic and also to the model of the Lacedaemonian State. 
His ideal State consists of a body of citizens fully supplied with 
absolute goods and living a life in which work is crowned with 
leisure, yet unspoilt by their good fortune and enabled by a wisely 
ordered education to use their leisuré aright. For ras wodcreias abrye, 
‘the constitution itself, as distinguished from matters outside it,’ see 
above on 1326 b 35, and cp. Plut. De Cohib. Ira, c. 12, where abr} 
9 Spyg is contrasted with ra cy dpyg duaprqpara, and Demosth. in 
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Lept. c. 144, xal vuvi wepl abrov rou rSuov sas doris & Aéyos, roury ¥ 
(i.e. to the proposer of the law) otdeis dors xivdvvos. For éx riveo 
nai dx xolay, Cp. C. 10. 1329 b 40, and see above on 1274 b 32. As 
to the repetition of éx, see critical note. 

26. éwet 82 x.7.4. The apodosis is introduced by pév oe, 39, as 
in c. 2. 13248 19 8qq., where see note. Plato (Laws 962 A) and 
Isocrates (De Pace, § 28 and Epist. 6. 8) had already dwelt on the 
importance in any inquiry of ascertaining both the end and the 


- means of attaining it. For rd «3, see Bon. Ind. 291 b 25 sqq- 


Bonitz (Ind. 685 a 40) contrasts rév oxowds xal rd rédos rév apdfesr 
with 5 (8). 6.1341 b 14, sovnpés-yap 6 cxoxts xpds by sovovwras 1d rédos. 
See note on the htter passage. 

28. ty 82 rds x.7.X.,, not & rg rds: see above on 1330 b ro. 

80. tavra, i.e. rd rédos and ras spos rd rédos Gepotoas apdfers. 

SL Exxertras xnadés, ‘is proposed well.’ Compare (with Liddell 
and Scott) Megasthenes, ap. Strab. p. 707, rots 2 éwhowoscts ani 
vuvenyois puooi xal rpopal wapt Bacdius ixxewran. In 28 we have 
reiobas Spbds, and in 36 rb Swoneipevow abrois Spor. 

dy tH updrrav, as distinguished from rd roc, which is a prior 
stage: cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 6 sqq. 

88. ér2 82 x.7.4. The Platonic Socrates in the Republic is 
charged with this twofold error in 2. 2. 1261 a 11-16. 

84. oloy wepi larpixfy, sc. dapapravovew: cp. Plato, Laws 962 A, 
larpds 3% ro wept cepa dyroay, & xpoacisoper tylcap viv, } vir erparqyis 
§ rade Drwy Sca 3) drOoper, Ic Exes Sy vow wepi vs rovrev dy Trew 
daiverre 5 

36. Spov = redos. 

838. xpareio€as, ‘ obtineri’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.): see Vahien on Poet. 
18. 1456 2 10, woddoi 82 wAéfarres 3 Avovcs maxis’ Bei 82 due dei 
xpareioOus, and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 21, dore Sei dude Few, § 
ravryy paddov. See vol. i. p. 341, note 1. 

rag els 5 ré\os apdfers. We expect pds in place of els, but cp. 
C. If. 1330 b 16, xeple rd re els rpohqy Vara cal rd wpde iv Dargo 
xpelay, and c. 15. 13348 14, ris els rh» cxodiy dperds. Cp. also ‘Ad. 
HloA. C. 23, ra els row aidepov. 

89. Sri pev od rod re 8 Lay xal tis ebSacporlag Uplevras advres, 
gavepéy. Here the apodosis begins. Aristotle perhaps remembers 
Plato, Meno 78 A, gorw of» Eons Bovderas ZO\s0¢ Kal caxodalpew elves 5 
and the argument which follows. Cp. also Rhet. 1. §. 1360 b 4, 
oxeddy 82 nai i8ig ixdory cal xowg sae oxonds vis doriv, ob eroxe- 


o- 
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(dpevor xai alpoiwras nal hevyovew xai ror’ dori» dy xeadaip elaciv § 2’. 
etdatporia xal ra pépia abris. 

40. &\\a rodrew «.7.. As to those who have not the power to 
attain happiness, cp. c. 8. 1328 a 38sqq. In some of these there 
is a defect of pias (c, 13. 1332 a 40 8qq.: 7 (5). 12. 13164 8 
sqq-); this is the case with natural slaves (3. 9. 1280a 33 8q.). In 
others there is a defect of rixn (41 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295. 27, 
pare wpoe wadeiay § Giceus Sciras cai xoprylus ruxnpas). Compare 
Plato, Laws 747 C (quoted in vol. i. p. 341, note 2) and 934 D. 

41. Seite yap x.rd. This is added in explanation of dd roe 
ruxn», for a defect of xopyyia is due to a defect of fortune. Kal 
xopryias rivés, as well as of guess. 

1. todrov $2 x.r.d. Aristotle probably rethesibess a saying of 1832 a 
Pelopidas recorded by Plutarch, Pelop. c. 3, ra» 32 Gav vovSerotvray 
xai Aeydvruv ds dvayxalov xpdyparos Odcyeape, Tou ypnpara fyew* “*Avay- 
xaiov, v} Dia, Nuxodipp rovre,” dn, deigas rd xedév eal rogddy, and by 
’ Aelian, Var. Hist. 11.9. Cp. also Plut. Aristid. et Cato inter se 
COMP. C. 4, as yap cepa Td calds apis evefiay xexpapévoy ofr labqros 
otre rpopis deiras wepirris, ovre nai Bios cal olxos iyaiver dxd réw 
ruxdvrey Siocxeiraz, and Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 a 32, 6 8¢ copie xal xa 
airéy dv divarat Oewpety, xal Soy dv copérepos fj pGAXov, 

B. of 8 ebOds x... Evddvs, ‘from the outset,’ because, unlike the 
others, who start aright but fail later on, they are wrong at starting. 
So we read in 5 (8). §. 1339 b 31 sqq. that there are persons who 
seek happiness in the pleasures of recreation, mistaking them for 
the pleasures of the true end of life. Cp, Eurip. Hippol 360 Bothe 
(382 Dindorf), where some are said to miss what is good, 

jdorqw xpobévres dvi rod xadod 
@DAnpv ve’, 
and Arrian, Epictet. 3. 23. 34. 

7. papery 82 x.7.A. As to the question whether we have here 
a reference to the Nicomachean Ethics, see vol. i. Appendix F. 
Aristotle has already given part of this definition in c. 8. 1328 a 37, 
éxci 8 éariy evdatporia rd Gpotoy, aura d¢ dpergs édvépyea xal xpHois ris 
sédeos. We find a similar definition of etdaporia ascribed to the 
Peripatetics in Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6.12, eb8apovian & elvas xpgow 
dperns redeias ev Big redeigp mporyoupivay . . . sporryoupémny Od rip res 
dperfs évépyeay (sc. elvas div) 3d rd advras dvayxaiory dy rois xara Guow 
dyabois txdpxew: compare another Peripatetic definition of «8a ona 
there given, xpiow dperis dv rois card iow dvepwddieror. Speusippus 
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dyebew (Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans, p. 579. 62), but Aristotle sub- 
stitutes ypaers for dfs. For ast é& ree pieces, compare the frequent 
use of zai, when the dferepenst Méyes are adduced (e.g. im c 1 13232 
22, mi raw ép reg cLovepmes Myer, Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 11023 26 and 
6. 4. 11404 2 9q., and Metaph mM. 1. 1076 28), and also Eth Nic. 
6. 3. 1139 b 26, Sewep ani dv vets dvadovemns Léyepes. IP acid deapsepeba 
after xaf, but probably wrongly; this may be a gioss on ¢ape 

9. xual raéryy a.tX, Le. ‘and this perfect use of virtue not an 
use of virtue conditionally, but absolutely,’ or, in other words, not a 
merely necessary use of virtue, but a noble use of virtue. A com- 
ditional use of virtue is an use of virtee which is called for under 
certain circumstances: for instance, if an offence has been committed, 
it is under the circumstances an use of virtue to punish the offender, 
but this is not an absolute use of virtue, because it is an use of 
virtue dictated by circumstances not desirable im themselves; it is 
the adoption and acceptance of an evil for tne sake of the good 
which under the circumstances * will ultimat:-ly produce, whereas 
an absolute use of virtue is concerned with absolute goods, not 
with evils which are under given circumstances goods; it is con- 
cerned with the calling into existence of honours and weakh 
In depicting the life of the citizens of his ‘ best State,’ Arisiotle 
often has in his mind the model furnished by the life of the gods 
(e.g. in c. 1. 1323b 23 sqq. and c 3. 1325 b 28 sqq.), and 
here too he probably remembers the 6col 8ergpes (dav of Homer 
(Odyss. 8. 325): cp. Isocr. Philip. § 117, Da and rae Octw rete 
ple risw cyabiew aisiovs inv ivras "Ohvpziovs spovayeprvopévovs, rote & éxi 
Tais ovphopais uni ras Tipepias reraypevous Sueyeprevipas tas (xavupies 
Zxovras, xi vee piv al rove IBuoras cal rhe wider nal veg wi Bapods 
Bpuptrovs, rove F obs’ dy sais ciyais cbt’ dy vats Ovcias ripepivous, dd)’ 
dxowopsas altar ipas woovpévovs: Menander, Ké\af Fragm. 3, with 
Meineke’s note, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 153: and the remarks of 
Platarch on the epithet ‘Olympian’ conferred on Pericles in Pericl. 
C. 39, mal por doadi rip peipamide nai cofapiv dxeim apocevuplay to 
Toiro wouly dvexipbovey nai xpixoveay, otras ebperts Bos cal Blow dp 
éfovcig xabapte nai dplayroy ‘Opsuw xpocayepricebas, xabéwep 1) row 
Orie yévos dfsoiper airioy piv dyabiw dvalzwee 82 naxéw weeds Spyew cad 
Bacieiaw risew Evrev. For the association of ré\eos and éwhés, cp 
Eth. Nic. §. 15. 1138 a 32, 1d piv yap ddusiy perk unsiag cad Wearde, 
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cai naxlas § ris redelus nal dards § dyyis (0b zip dxav rd dxototoe perd 
adccias). 

10. Adyw 8 af dwo8dcews ravayxaia, ‘and by the term “ condition- 
ally” I mean things which are necessary’: i.e. things which are 
necessary if good is to come about, but which are not in themselves 
desirable. Bonitz (Ind. 797 a 43) explains rdeayxaia here by dv ot dvev 
rd eb, comparing Metaph. 4. §. 1015 b 3. nal éxi rae cuvarioy rod (Ge 
xal roi dyabot Scavres (SC. dvayxaioy Aéyeras)" Srav yap ph drdqra ba 
piv rd dyabdy ivOa 86 rd (iv nai 1d cleat dvev rivéy, ravra dvayxaia rai § 
airia avdyxn ris dorw airy. Cp. also Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1238b 5, xa . 
BovAnoeras rd dyabd (sc. 5 emeujs rg parry) dwée py rd dha, rd F 
cxeiv ¢& twobéoews, h wevia cuppipa § vices. 

1L. olor ra wepi rag Sinalas xpdfecs «7d. ‘as for instance, if we 
take just actions’ (i.e. uses of the virtue justice), ‘ just vengeances 
and punishments proceed indeed from virtue’ (i.e. are uses of 
virtue), ‘but they are necessary,’ i.e. not desirable in themselves, 
‘and are noble only in a necessary way.’ Aristotle here has before 
him, and slightly corrects, Plato, Laws 728 C, rotre of 34 13 wdéos 
Sinn péy ovx fors—xaddv yap 1d ye Sixatov nal 4 dixy—ryepla é, ddudias 
dxé\ovbos wan, hs & re ruxdy xal pi) rvyydver dodos, 6 piv oba larpev- 
pevos, 5 dd, iva depos wodAol ce{wrrat, dwoddvperos. In Laws 859 D- 
860 B the difficulty of classing just punishments either as «add or as 
algxpa is dwelt on, and Aristotle himself says in Rhet. 1. 9: 1366 b 
30, xal rd dixata cal rd Sxaiws (Sc. wenpaypéva) Epya (sc. dedyxy ead 
elva:), wdOn 84 of : it would seem, however, from the passage before 
us, that just vengeances and punishments ré xahés deayxales Zyovow. 
For the difference between ripepia and xdAacrs, cp. Rhet. 1. 10. 
1369 b 12, duadhépes 8¢ ripwpia nal xddacice’ } per ydp xddacie row 
wacxovros evexd dor, y O¢ riyewpia rou wowurvros, tha awoxAnpudy, 
Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126 a 26 sqq., and Gell. 6. 14, puniendis peccatis 
tres esse debere caussas existimatum est. Una est quae vovéeoia 
vel xédaots vel wapaiveots dicitur; cum poena adhibetur castigandi 
atque emendandi gratia, ut is qui fortuito deliquit attentior fiat 
correctiorque. Altera est quam ii qui vocabula ista curiosius 
diviserunt rywpiay appellant. Ea caussa animadvertendi est, 
cum dignitas auctoritasque eius in quem est peccatum tuenda 
est, ne praetermissa animadversio contemptum eius pariat et hono- 
rem levet; idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conservatione honoris 
factum putant. For ds’ dperfs, cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b I, spdfees 
sap dwd rhe dperns, and Plut. Pericl. c. 1, ¢» rots ds’ aperje Epyote, 
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14. alpersrepor pév ydp x.1.d. Cp. Plato, Gorg. s07 D and 478 C: 
also Laws 628 C sqq. For yé solifarium, see above on 12624 6 
and 12704 34. Here the suppressed clause is ‘ though it is desirable 
that, if punishments are needed, they should be inflicted.’ 

15. al B ént ras npads x.rd, ‘but actions with a view to [the 
production ‘of] honours and wealth are the noblest actions in an 
absolute sense’: cp. 18, xaragxeval yap dyabisy elot cal yerrgoas. For 
the thought, cp. De Gen. An. 2. 1. 731 b 25, rd 82 xaddr nai rd Ociow 


‘airiow dei cath Thy avrov piow Tov Berriovos éy rois évBexopévas, and 


Rhet. 1. 9. 1366 a 36, dper) 8 dori pdr divas, bs Boxet, sopiorenh 
dyabay xai gudaxrich, cai Suvayus ebepyerix) woddGy Kal peydror, and 1.6. 
1362 b 2, xal ras dperds 3¢ dvdyxn dyabdy civas’ xara yap ravras 8 re 
Sidxesvras ol exovres, cai wowrixai rav ayabey ici xol xpaxrixai, Pro- 
dicus, indeed, according to Plato, Charm. 163 D, would give the 
name of wpagfes only to ras ray dyabdéy woujoets, 

16. 7d per yap drepoy «td. Td srepoy==al Bixaios ripepics cai 
xokdces. As Schneider points out: in his Addenda (2. 506), 
Sepulveda (p. 229: see his note, p. 230 b, which Schneider 
quotes) translates, ‘illud enim est malum tcllere,’ but, as atpeocs 
can hardly bear this meaning, Schn. would read dvaipeos in place 
of it, and this reading is adopted by Bekk.* and Sus. The change 
certainly makes the antithesis neater, for caxov rude dvaipeocs answers 
well to xaracxeval cyabéy cal yerrnoas, and it receives support (which 
has not hitherto been observed, so far as I have seen) from Plato, 
Gorg. 478 C sq. and esp. 478 D, 30. obxovy 13 diy» dddva peyicrov 
raxov arad\ay} fv, rovnpias; IDA. fy ydp. 0. cadpovife ydp sov 
ral dixasorépous wovet nal iarpixy ylyveras sompias 4 Sen. Thus Plato at 
any rate regarded punishment as the ‘removal of an evil,’ the 
‘evil’ being the wickedness of the offender, but the question is 
whether Aristotle took this view of punishment. This is very 
doubtful. He says indeed in Rhet. 1. 14. 1374 31, xal [adixnpa 
pei(dy dor) ob py dorw lacis’ xadexdy yap xai ddivaroy, xal ob ph fore 
Bicyy Nafeiv rby wabdvra’ dviaroy vip’ 9 yap dieq eal cddane Taos 
(cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. r104b 16 sqq. and Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 12204 
35 5qq.). But it is one thing to say that punishment heals the 
injustice committed, and another to say that it heals and removes 
the wickedness of the wrong-doer. I incline on the whole to think 
that the reading of the MSS., caxov ruvs aipers, is right, and to 
regard the {nyia as the saxdy s referred to: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 7. 
11324 15, rd 8¢ xépdos xal 9 (nuia rd péy widow vd 8° GAcrroy cravrine, 
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13 pir ros dyabod ahéow ros xazos FS Darrov xépdos, rs 8 évartiow {nyla; 
and Rhet. 3. 10. 1411 b 19, ove xal al sas rE Woyy rev drbpéxer 
peydas ebOivas Bddacw § yip lOvwva AASBq rie dunia dori (where 
ef€vva means the penalty inflicted as a result of the «evra properly 
so called, see Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 16). The mean- 
ing of the sentence will then be that just punishments are ‘a choice 
of what is in a degree an evil’ (ie. of AAdBy or {apia). This inter- 
pretation harmonizes well with what follows in 19 sqq. (see the 
next note); it also has the merit of giving the proper force to 
xaxov rivés, where rods softens xaxod and marks the contrast with — 
7d Gadés xaxdy (cp. 1. 6. 12554 22, dvrexdpevol reves, ds olovrat, dcxaiov 
reds, 6 yap wipos Sixady re), and with the ¢aiAds riya: mentioned in 
20. Evil is not a fit object of choice; men should choose the 
good (Plato, Protag. 358 C sq.: Gorg. 499 E: Isocr. De Pace § 106: 
cp. also Plut. Galba, c. 14, xar’ ob8éa Aopopsr ob3é aipeow dpewdvur). 
19. xpficaro 8 ay x.rd. Aristotle continues, ‘ Yes, and a good 
man would make an in some sense noble use of virtue in relation 
not only to evils which are in the particular case goods (such as _ 
just punishments), but also to absolute evils like poverty, disease, 
and other evil contingencies ; still beatitude is not to be found in 
them but in their opposites. For the use which the good man 
makes of things which are not goods to him—and no things are 
goods to him which are not absolute goods—is not an absolutely 
noble use, and therefore happiness is not to be found in it, for we 
have defined happiness to be an absolutely noble use of virtue.’ 
Aristctle perhaps has before him a saying which Plutarch places 
in the mouth of Epaminondas in De Gen. Socr. c. 14, dAX’ amdy- 
yedrX« rots éxet yrepipos, Srs xddd\cora pew abrol whoure xpéavrat, xaos 
dé wevig xpwpévous airéh Gitovs fyoves: cp. Isocr. Hel. § 8, rocotree 
” dxedunivas sexorjzacs Td Wevdodoyeiy, Sor’ Foy ruvés, Spisvres rovrous 
cx Tey ToLWLTEY &pedovpevovs, TOApHos ypadew, ds Corw 6 raw aTayxevio~ 
ray xal devydvray Bios (nerdérepos § 6 rév Drow dvOpéxer,-and Hor. 
Carm. 4. 9. 46, 

rectius occupat 

Nomen beati, qui deorum 

Muneribus sapienter uti 

Duramque callet pauperiem pati. 

Savhy rixn is a milder term than dvorvxla: cp. Phys. 2. §. 197 & 25, 
rixn 8¢ dyaby py A€yeras Sray dyabdy 11 dx0f§, Gavdy 8é, Srav Havre ra, 
ciruxia 82 nai dvoruyxia, Gray péycbos Zyovra raira, and Metaph. K. 8. 
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1065 a 35 sq. What Aristotle includes under ¢avAas rvxyas may 
be gathered from Eth. Nic. 3. 9.1115 10, GoBovpeOa piv ody wavra 
va xaxd, olov ddoflay seviay vécov adirlay Odvaroy. A reminiscence of 
the passage before us may be traced in Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6. 12, 
éxet xai dy xaxoi¢ dpery ypnoar dy xadé&s 6 cxovdaios, ob phy ye paxapins 
fora, For the conjunction of seta and »écos, cp. Bacchylides 1. 
32 sq. and Plato, Protag. 353 D. 

21. nai ydp x.r.d. The reference to 76:xol Adyoe may be a refer- 
ence to Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113. 25, rg pév oby crovealg 1d xar’ dif beas 
(sc. BovAnrde Garéor Bovdnrér) elvas (see Sus.*, 1. p. §30), and Eth. Nic. 
9. 9. 11704 21, rd 82 +H hice dyabdy xal rH éxceexet : in some respects, 
however, we trace a nearer approach to the definition before us in 
Eth. End. 7. 15. 1248b 26, dycbév pév ody dor» @ rh dion dyabd 
dorw ayabd, and in Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 3207 b 31, fore obp 6 xadds cal 
dyabis § ra dwhas dyabd dorw dyaba cal ra dsés cade xadd éorw (both 
passages referred to by Eaton), but there is nothing in either 
passage about 3 ryv dperqy. For ra dwdds dyaba cp. Top. 3. 1. 
116b 8 sqq. For the thought compare Plato, Laws 661 C sq. 

23. Sioy S En x.rd., ‘and it is evident tkat [just as absolute 
goods are absolutely good and noble, so] these uses also’ (i.e. the 
good man’s uses of absolute goods) ‘are necessarily absolutely 
good and noble.’ 

25. &3 «.7.X., ‘hence,’ i.e. because men see that the uses made 
by the omovdaice of absolute goods are absolutely good and noble 
and confer happiness on him, men think that external goods are 
the causes of happiness, forgetting that the owovéaios owes his 
happiness not to them but to his own virtue, and that even in his 
case they are only conditions, not causes, of happiness, while in the 
case of those who are not owovdaios they may be the causes not of 
happiness, but of unhappiness, inasmuch as they may not be 
goods at all to them. For d»6pera, cp. Plato, Symp. 389 C, 
poi yap Soxotew dvbpwroe wavrdzacs riy rou tpetos Suvapw otx poOncba, 
and 205 E, és otdéy ye Dro dor» ob dpecw Opera § roi dyabou, 
where see Stallbaum’s critical note. We have of dy@pexa: in 2. 7. 
1267 a 2 sq. and in Rhet. 1. r. 1355.4 15, just as we sometimes 
have aveperos and sometimes 6 drOpwxos (see critical note on 
12532). For the fact that men take external goods to be the 
causes of happiaess, cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099 b 6 sqq. and 7. 14. 
1153 b 21 sqq., and Plut. De Virt. et Vit. c. 1. 

26. xBapifew Aapazpdv, cp. Hom. IL 18. 570, lpepder xBdpefe, 
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27. alngro. For the absence of ms, cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113 @ 2, - 


ei 32 det Bovdevoerat, cls dxrepow FEa, and other passages collected by 
Bonitz, Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

28. dvayxaior tolyuy x.t.X., ‘it is necessary, therefore, as a result 
of what has been said, etc.: see above on 1267b 14. Ta po, 
i.e. the external goods which are the gifts of Fortune. For ixdp- 
xew and sapaccevdoos See note On 1331 b 21. 

29. 8&3 «rd. These words are susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions: either we may take car’ ebyqy as adverbial to edyépeba and 
translate with Sepulv. ‘ precibus optamus’ (so Vict. and Lamb.), or 
we may supply eta: and translate ‘hence in respect of those things 
over which fortune is supreme we pray that the composition of 
the State may be all that can be wished.’ Perhaps the second 
interpretation is the better. Compare with the passage before us 
Soph. Fragm. 731, 

7a per Sdaxra pavbdve, ra F ciipera 
(yra, ra 8 ebara (al. érepa) sapa Oedv grocdpas. 

SL 13 82nrd. Cp. 2. 5. 12638 39, Sas 82 yiverras rovovrot, row 
vonobéroy tour’ épyor tidy dor. ‘Entornpys xal xpoapiceas, because 
science is not enough by itself: cp. 3. 13. 1284a 1, spds 32 rip 
dpioryy (sc. sosreiay wodirys doriv) & durdpevos cal spoapoupercs 
dpxerGas xai Gpxew spits riv Bioy riv car dpergr. It should be 
noticed that if, as we are told in 39 sq., ¢Gvove is one of the sources 
of virtue, it does not entirely depend on the lawgiver whether 
the citizens are virtuous or not. It is impossible, for instance, to 
turn barbarians into Greeks: still much may be done by attention 
to marriage and rearing to secure that the ‘ nature’ of the citizens 
is what it should be. 

$32. &\Ad pdy «rd. It is implied here that a man might be 
a citizen without sharing in the constitution: see vol. i. p. 229. 

34. jp Sé «7X., ‘but in our State all the citizens share in the 
constitution, [so that all our citizens must be good].’ See as to 
this vol. L p. 324 and note 1, and Appendix B sab fx. Here 
Aristotle seems to use the word woNira: in a sense exclusive of the 
yeerepos, OF in Other words of xAa xexrnpévor, for in c. 10. 1329 b 36 
it is implied that of OwAa xexrnpévos do not share in the constitution. 

35. tour Spa oxewrdoy, was dyip yivera: owousatces. In some 
lines of Eupolis (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 457) Nicias asks 
Aristides, 

wae yap éyéveu dinuos ; 
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and Aristides answers, 


§ piv duce 1d piporow Re, Ewera 32 
nay xpobupes rH hice ouvehdpfaves. 

36. xal yap «x... It is more desirable that each individual 
citizen should be good than that all the citizens collectively should 
be good but not each individual citizen, because in the former case 
not only will each citizen be good but all will be good, and a good 
which includes another is more desirable than the good which it 
includes (Top. 3. 2. 117. 16 sqq.). It appears from 2. 5. 1264b 
17, dBivaroy 82 ebBaysoreiy Sdoy (sc. rip wOw), ph ra” srelorev 9 pi 
sdvrer pepay § rar. lydvrev rv cbdaposiay, that a State may be 
happy if only some of its members are happy. 

38. Gd piy «td. For dyaGot nai cxov8aie, cp. Rhet. 2. 9. 
1387 b 7. Cp. also Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 13, dyaBots am 8umiovs. Eaton 
and Congreve compare Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 20, yivecOas 3° 
dyabots olorvras ol pir hice, ol F 20a, of 32 kBayg (= Adye): cp. also 
Eth: Nic. 1. ro. 1099 b 9 sqq. The passage before us is perbaps 
present to the mind of the writer of [Plut.] De Liberis Educandis, 
c. 4. 2 A, ds ale ray navtedy Suxasompaylay tpia 8 cewdpapeiv, Piow nai 
Adyow xal Zos* xah& 32 dAdyor péy ri» pdbgow, os 84 ri» doxjow 
(already quoted by Eaton). TTheognis (429-438) and Pindar 
(Olymp. 9. 100 sqq.: Nem. 3. 408qq.: see L. Schmidt, Ethik 2 
alten Griechen, 1. 158 sqq.) are already familiar with the contrast 
of nature and teaching as sources of virme, and both insist on the 

importance of nature, but the maxim in the form in which it 
appears in the passage before us is perhaps found earliest in 
Protag. Fragm. 8 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 134), Gbceoe nai 
doxnoeos Si8acxadia déeran, words which refer to the teaching not 
only of virtue, but of other things, and which are all the more 
remarkable as coming from Protagoras, because there were sophists 
who promised to teach virtue without dwelling on the necessity of 
natural aptitude and of practice (Plato, Meno 9g B). Compare (with 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 309) Hippocr. Lex, vol. i. p. 3 Kthn, if this 
work is by Hippocrates, yp} yap dores péddes lgrpengs Evvcow arpexios 
dppé{ecba, riovdd yuv dxnBorow yeréobas, Guewe, dBacxadins, tpéwov 
eihutos, maBopabins, Guromovins, xpévov. The saying reappears in 
Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 3, Plato, Phaedr. 269 D, and Isocr. De Antid. § 187. 
See also Wyttenbach’s note on the passage of [Ptut.] De Liberis 
Educandis quoted above. “Eos is mentioned before Adyos, because 
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education through habit precedes education through the reason. 
(5 (8). 3. 1338 b 4 sq.: Eth. Nic. ro. 10.1179 b 23 sqq.). 

40. nai ydp diva: x.r.A. Aristotle perhaps remembers a saying 
variously ascribed to Thales, Socrates, and Plato: cp. Diog. Laert. 
I. 33, “Eppswwos 8 dy rois Bios eis rovroy (i.e. Thales) dsapépes ri 
Aeydpevow twS rivew wepi LTexpdrove’ farce yap, dyol, rpiie rovres 
vena ydpw éyew TH TUyn, sperow péy Ers GvOpewoe éyerduny cal ov Onpice, 
eira ort dxjp xal ob yvvq, rpiroy Sri “ENAnp xal od AdpBapos, and Plut. 
Marius, c. 46, WAdrev pdr ody fdy mpds ve redevrar yerduevos ture rie 
airod 8aipora xal riw roxny, Ens aparoy piv GrOpewos, elra “EXAqy, ov 
BapBapos od8é Droyow rH pices Onpiow yévorro, apes 82 rovras, Srs ros 
Lexpdrovs ypdvas drnvrocer § yévears airov. See Prof. J. E.B. Mayor 
in Class. Rev. 10. 191. 

41. offre xai wodv twa 1d copa nal rhy puyiy, ‘so also of 
a certain quality in body and soul.’ For otre see critical note. 
Aristotle continues with ovre as if Sonwep, and not speros, had 
preceded, for I do not think that ofre here means ‘then,’ as it 
seems to do in Rhet. 3. 19. 1419 b 1g. That aman may be born 
too faulty to be made good by education, we see from 7 (g). 12. 
1316 a 8 sqq. 

42. end re x.tX.,, ‘and in respect of some qualities it is no good 
to be born this or that, for habits cause them to change; some 
qualities, in fact, are made by nature to be susceptible of change 
under the influence of habits in two directions, towards that which 
is worse and that which is better.’ I follow Stabr and Welldon in my 
rendering Of dnd re obdé» Speros diva: Sepulv. Vict. and Sus.‘ less 
well make gma the subject of giva:. In ga Aristotle refers to those 
elements in man which may be made better or worse by good or 
bad habituation, for instance the emotions: see note on 1263 & 34, 
and cp. Plut. Themist. c. 2, é¢ 82 rais xpéras rae vedrqros Sppais 
dvaparos fe» (5 Geuoroxdjs) xal dordbpyros, dre ry Gices nal aibtiw 
Xpeoperos dvev Adyou xai wadeias és’ duddérepa peyddas wowvpirg pera- 
Pohas rév exirndeupdrey ai sodd\dus fiotapérg apie rd xeipow, de 
Vorepow avrdés dpoddyes, nal rove rpayvrdrovs wéAovs dplerovs txxzovs 
yixecOas Pdoxav, Gray js spoogne rivxect wadelas xal caraprivees, 
Nic. c. 9, otras 9% “AAuSiddou dics dx” audérepa wold} puticn nal 
Aapwpa peydrov dridwxer doyds vearepopev, and Coriolan. c. 1. 
For dwapqurepi{ovra éxi rd xeipow wal rd BéAriov, cp. Magn. Mor. 2. 
36- 11972 30, 9 8é twAnpis dors, § imip dwdvrev éxapporepifopen 
spos rd nal elvas ravra otre cal pd elvas. For da vie gocees, cp. ded 
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rpréw (i. €. piors, Zor, A¢yos), 39. Elsewhere we find iwd ris Gicews, 
as in Rhet. 2. 12.1389 a 19 sq. and De Part. An. 2. 13. 657 a 31 
sq. (Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 73). 

13832 b. 38. ta pév ody GDAda «rd. For ry Gica G (‘live guided by 
nature’), cp. Metaph. A. t. 980 b 25, ra pév ody Dra ((Ga) raise gavra- 
cis (9 xal rais prquacs, duweipias 8é perdyes puxpde’ rd 82 raw dvOpewer 
yévos xal réyvy wal Aoyopois, Eth. Eud. 2. 8. 1224 8 27, rp dpetec G, 
and Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 35, rg yap fOe (Sor paddro» § rh Aoprons 
(cp. 2. 13. 13904 16, xal paddov (Gor xard Noywpdy § card rd }Oos). — 

' For the implied contrast between dior and Adyos, cp. 1. 2. 12528 

28 sqq., where 2 contrast between vere and spoalpeors is implied. 

4. pixpa 8 dna nai roig @ecw, ‘and some to a small extent 
guided by habits also.’ For xpd, cp. Plato, Rep. 404 A, éd» 
opixpa dcBior ris reraypérns diairns, and §27 A, docs nal opixpa 
yteperpias fuxepo. As to the habituation of animals, cp. [Plut.] 
De Virtute Morali, c. 4, civas xal trxove xal 3p»bas olxovpovs éparres, 
Oe cai tpopy cai &daccadig hurds re ouveras nal wpos Adyow Hrnxdovs 
maynoes xai cxécas awodiddvras, cal apdfes rh pérpoy cai rd xpos 
huis dxovwas. : 

5. pévoy, sc. rév (dow: cp. I. 2. 1253 9, Adyow 36 pdvow drOpewos 
dyes ray (dur. | 

Gore Set «.1.., ‘and so [in his case] these three things must 
harmonize with each other, [for it will not do to leave reason out,] 
since men are led by reason to do many things contrary to habitua- 
tion and to nature, if they are persuaded that these things are better 
done otherwise [than as habit and nature dictate].’ We learn from 
C. 15- 1334 D 9 8qq. that the three things must not only harmonize, 
but harmonize in the best way, i.e. by all being adapted to the 
best end. Plato speaks of education in Laws 653 B as being the 
bringing of the child’s feelings of pain and pleasure into harmony 
with reason (cp. Rep. 401 C, xal ebOts dx waldey AavOdvy els Spodrard re 
xal didiay nai Evudaviary rg carp Adyy dyovea). I cannot follow Sus. and 
Welldon in placing Sore dei raira cupgeveis ddAnros after AdArioy, 3, 
for, if we place these words there, what Aristotle says will be that 
nature and habit should harmonize, whereas the lesson which he 
wishes to enforce is surely this, that nature, habit, and reason 
should harmonize. As to moda yip—eAniov, Laius in the Chrysippus 
of Euripides (Fragm. 837) had been made to plead, 

AAnBey ovdiy rivdd pw be od rovbereis, 
yriopny 8 txovrd pw § ptow Budiferas, 
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but the Chorus in Aristoph. Vesp. 1457 sqq. (Didot) says, 


vd yap drocrgrva ye\erde 
giceoe fy syos ms del, 
eairos woddol rave’ frabor 
Evedores yrdopas éréiper 
pereBddAovro rovs rpdrovs. 


Cp. also Rhet. 1. 13. 1370 25, merd Adyou 36 (ewBupoicw), Soa dx 
rou wacOqas édmiOupovow wodd\d yap cai Oedcacba cal xrgcagbas 
éxBupovew dxovcavres xal waobdvres, and Plato, Rep. 452 D, dA)’ 
dxeidn, oluat, xpopdvas dyavor 1d drodiccba rod ovyxadisres wdvre 
ra roavra épdvy, cai rd dy rois GpOadpois 8) yedotow cLeppiy ind row 
dv rois Adyos wnvvOevros dpicrov. A reference is given in the Index 
Aristotelicus for the plural of «&cpée to Eth. Nic. 3. 1g. 1119 a 26, 
nai of chtopol dxixduvo. The word é&opés does not appear to occur 
in the writings of Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, or Isocrates; it 
occurs, however, in [Demosth.] Or. 17. c. 27, and it is frequently 
used by Polybius not only in the singular, but also in the plural 
(e.g. in x. 17. xx and 3. 76. 1a). 

9. For S:epiopefa in a middle sense, cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. 
c. 192 (Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s.v. épife). 
A:épicpas does not appear to be often thus used by Aristotle: Bonitz, 
however (Ind. 2004 27), takes &wpicba to be middle in De Caelo, 
4. 2. 308b 1. 

npétepoy, in Cc. 7. 1327 b 19 8qq. Evyepérovs rH vopobéry in the 
passage before us takes the place of ebayéyous rp vopobéry apie rie 
dperfy in 1327 b 38. 

10. ra péy yap eOifdpevor pavOdvoumn, ra 8 dxodvovres. "Axotesrer 
answers to rév Adyor, 7. Here parOdvew includes both d6i{ecOas and 
deover, Contrast § (8). §. 13402 16, parOdvew nal curcBiferOu. 
Sus.” refers to Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 11038 14, Scrrgs 82 rips dperge ofens, 
ris ev Qtavonriays ris O¢ HOcajs, 9 per Ciavcgrix) 1d wreiow dx dcdaceadlas 
dxee xal ri» yévecw nal typ atbnow... 9 8 nbd df Tove wepsylveras. 
Cp. also epi aicénoews xal aloOqriy 1. 437 2 11, card cupPeBnxde be 
apis Ppdvnow 9 deoy xreiorov oupSddderas pépos’ 6 ydp Adyos alreds dors 
rie pabjoews dxovoris Sy, ob xaf abriy Ad xark ovpBeBneds, Hist. An. 
9. 1. 608 a 17 sqq., and Metaph. ©. 5. 1047 b 31, dxavée Bf rée 
Surdpeay olody rey piv ovyyeriy oloy rv alabjoeev, rév 3¢ Ze: olow THe 
rou aide, ray 36 pabjoes olow Tis Tey reyvev, ras piv dvdyny wpoerepys- 
cayras fyew Saas Ger cal Adyy, ras 32 p) rovavras nal rds éwi rod wdcyxew 
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ob« dvéyxy. Add Philem. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4- 34: Cp. §- Ccxxxil), 

fovea rovro xatrés, ob84 pueras 

avréparoy dropezacw, & Banore, vots, 

Sowep dv dypg Ovposr dx 88 rot Adyar ve eal 

éréper dxovey xal Ocopyoas * 

xarh puspbo del, pact, gicrra Spires. 

C.14 18. robro 8) oxentrdov. Cp. c. 15. 13340 §, wis 82 nal dd river 

frrat, rovro 84 Oeapyréos. 

érépous elvas, sc. dd Blow. 

15. Sidor yap «rd. Cp. 3. 4. 12778 16, xa rh» sadelay 3 eibis 
érépay elvas Aéyovel rwes Spyovros. For dxodovbeiy xara rip duaipeow 
ravrny, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 b 23, xara yap ras rovrev dupopis 
dxodovOovow al des. | 

16. ef pév sofyuy u.7.d. Here Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Polit. 301 D, viv 36 ye dudre ote fore yryrdperos, de 85 apis, év rais 
wédkeos Baccus olos dy ophveow éupvera, ré re cepa cbbis cal ri Wuxdy 
duapipen ele, 3ei 8) cured bdvras Evyypcupara ypadeay xed. Cp. also t. 
§- 1254 b 34 sqq. and Isocr. Hel. § 56, reis 8¢ xadois ebbis dures 
edvos ytyréusba, xal pdoous airots Somep rots Geovs obx daxayopevopey 
Gepasrevovres, GX’ iiov Bovrevoper rois roovros § rév Drv dpyouer. 
The passage before us shows that not only gods (1. 5. 1254 b 34 sqq.) 
but also heroes were credited with surpassing personal beauty, so 
that we are not surprised to find that Philip of Crotona, who excelled 
in this respect, was worshipped as a hero at Egesta after his death 
(Hdt. g. 47). For arepo rv Dror (not rév éréper), see Bon. Ind. 
34 b 34.8qq., where Eth. Nic. 8. 7. 1158 a 28, Dros yap abrois elo 
xpHyowos nal grep Hdcis, Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 b 7, and Meteor. 2. 6. 
365 a 3 8q. are referred to. 

20. Sore xr. Lamb. ‘ita ut incontroversa et in promptu posita 
esset eorum qui imperant prae iis qui sub imperio sunt excellentia’: 
Sus. ‘dass diese Ueberlegenheit der Herrschenden fiir die Be- 
herrschten (selber) unzweifelhaft und einleuchtend wire.’ Thus 
Lamb. takes rois dpxopévos as in the dat. after trepoxqy (so too 
Mr. Welldon), Sus. as in the dat. after dvapgioBgrnrory nal avepdy. 
I have not noticed any passage in which the construction assumed 
by Lamb. occurs, and I incline to follow Sus, at any rate till 
a parallel passage is produced. 

23. éwel 82 xd, ‘but since it is not easy to light on this highly 
superior element, and we have not among ourselves anything to 
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answer to the vast superiority of the kings to their subjects, which 
Scylax says exists in India’ For dafeie in this sense, cp. 3. 15. 
1286 b 7, Rhet. 1. 3. 13548 34, spéroy péy Ere Goa Aafkiv nal driyous 
pgov § woddods «D Gpovoivras cal dwvapnévovs ropobereis nal dumifew, 
and Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 11744 17. As to rovro, Aristotle often uses 
the neuter in referring to persons, e.g. in 2. 5. 1263 3 1 and 
3. 13. 1283 b 9. He would seem to have had before him the 
genuine narrative of Scylax of Caryanda in Caria, as to whom see 
Hdt. 4. 44. The Periplus which we possess bearing his name is 
not the genuine work by him, and does not contain the statement 
here repeated by Aristotle. The testimony of Scylax as to the 
-superiority—both physical and mental, appatently—of the kings 
in India to their subjects may well have been perfectly true. 
‘ Throughout Polynesia the chiefs and upper classes are taller than 
the lower orders, and with a finer physical they combine a greater 
mental development. ‘They are in every respect superior to the 
people whom they rule, They are as genuine an aristocracy as 
ever existed in any country. They know every plant, animal, rock, 
river, and mountain, are familiar with their history, legends, and 
traditions, and strict in observing every point of their own com- 
plicated etiquette. They swim, row, sail, shoot, and fight better 
than the common people, and excel in house and canoe building’ 
(Seemann, Viti, p. 79). For the form faowéas see note on 
1284 b 33. 

25. gavepdy Ere x.td., ‘it is clear that it is for many reasons 
necessary that all should share alike in ruling and being ruled m 
turn (and that rulers and ruled should be the same persons], for 
when the sharers are alike, equality demands that each shall have 
the same share’ (i.e. an identity of political privilege), ‘and [the 
constitution must be just, for] it is difficult for a constitution to last 
which is framed in contravention of what is just.’ For ré re yap 
isov rairiv rois spoias, Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 1a sqq. and 4 (7). 3.13256 
7 sq., and also Thuc. 6. 38. 5, xal wie Sixasoy rots airots ph rie 
aura df:ovabas 5 | 

29. perd ydp x.7.d., ‘for together with the ruled [citizens] are 
forthcoming desirous of revolution all those who are scattered over 
the territory,’ i.e. the cultivators and other residents in the country 
(cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 a 30, of 82 yeapyourres 2d 1d ducowdpba: xara rip 
xépav, and 38, rot xara rij» xapay wAjous). Aristotle has arranged 
in'c. 10. 1330 26 sqq. that the cultivators shall not be Oupondeis of 
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épépurcr, still he takes it for granted here that they will be desirous 
of revolution, though unable to make a revolution without the help 
of the dpydépercs xoXira. Reiz followed by Sus. would read Aovde- 
péver, but Bouddperos is probably right, for Aristotle is apt to suspect 
slave or serf cultivators of a tendency to vewrepropde (2. 4. 12628 40 
sqq-: 4 (7). 10. 13308 28). 

$2. ddd phy wth Cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 18 sqq., and Xen. Cyrop. 
8. 1. 37, ore per obv ola Gero xpoonxay ovdert dpygs Sore py Bedrion cig 
Tew dpyopéver, kai rois mpoeipnytvas wGot Spo» cal Ere «7D. 

34. wis ofy «.1.X., ‘how then this difference is to exist, and how 
they are to share [in ruling and being ruled by turns], the lawgiver 
must consider.’ eOéfoves takes up xowerets, 26. 

835. xpérepor, in c. 9. 1329 & 2 8Qq. 

88. 4 ydp ddous BéBuxe Thy Saipeow «7X, ‘for nature has fur- 
nished us with the distinction, having made that which is the same in 
kind itself of two parts, the one younger and the other older.’ For 
daipeow, see critical note. Fora similar acceptance of the guidance 
of nature, cp. c. 17. 1337.1 and 1. 8. 1256b 7 sqq.: also De 
Caelo, 1. 1. 268 a 13, 33 wapd ris Givens elndéres Sowep vépovs 
dxeimms, wal apis ras Syarreias xpapeba raw Ocisv rq dpOpe rovry (the 
number three), and Poet. 24. 14604 3, ddd’, Sowep clwoper, air) § 
iow ddoxea vd dppérrov airy dcarpeicba, By ‘that which is the 
same in kind,’ is meant man. 

37. Gy ros péy wd. Cp. Plato, Laws 690A, «al rpiroe és 
robras fuvéxeras +3 apeaBurépovs piv dpyew dew, vewrépous 82 dpyerOan, 
and Rep. 412 C, or: pé» axpecBurépovs rove Gpyovras dei elvat, vearipovs 
8¢ rovs dpyopévous, 3pi0n; Cp. also 1. 12. 1259 b 10-17. 

88. d&yavaxre: 82 xr. Cp. Rhet. 2. ro. 1388 a 6, rois yap éyyis 
cai ypdow nal rémy nol prxig nal 86€9 pbovotcw. Aristotle perhaps 
remembers the words of the aged Nestor to Agamemnon and 
Achilles (Hom. IL 1. 259), 

Dra wifes: Eupw di vewripe lorie duis, 
and what Agamemnon says of Achilles in IL. 9. 160, 
cal pot trocrire, Sccor Bacieurepds elps 
38 Sccow yere9 apoyericrepos eOxopas elvas. 
Plutarch may have the passage before us in his memory in An Seni 
sit gerenda Respublica, c. 7, xal rats péy addoss iwepoxais wpoopd- 
yorra: xal dapguoByrovow aperje cal yivous nal gurtcrumias, bs ddas- 
pourret aitay Scov Dros. ifievra, rd F dwd ros ypdvou axpurcios, & 
nadetras xupies xpecBeios, a{nrorunyrés dors cal wapaywpovperoy . .. Ere 
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ray piv awd row mAovrou Burapw § Adyou Sewdrgros § codlas ob sdrres - 
airois yernoecOas spocdoxiow, éf §v 32 spodyea rd yapas al8é xai défer, 
obdeis dwedsifes ray wodirevopévav, I have questioned this in vol. i. 
p. xix, but I had not then remarked the resemblance which exists 
between An Seni, etc., c. 18. 793 A, Sowep yap . . . #Oous, and 5 (8). 
4. 1342b 20 sqq. A similar calculation to that of Aristotle 
probably underlay the distinction drawn by Diocletian between the 
Augusti and the Caesares, the former being ‘elder princes’ and 
the latter ‘rising in their turn to the first rank’ (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, c. 13: vol. ii. p. 168, ed. 1812). | 

89. ob82 vole elva: xpeirrwy, sc. risv dpydvres—a step in the 
direction of discontent (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36, dpfoeras yap obx in’ 
DAwv xeipdver). 

Gd\Aws re «.7.X., ‘especially as he may expect to be repaid this 
contribution [of obedience], when he has reached the right age.’ 
An épavos is a contribution of service or money for which in fairness 
a return should be forthcoming: cp. Eurip. Suppl. 349 Bothe (363 
Dindorf), 

cidducroy gpavoy Bois yap derddlvras 

saides wap avrov rad’ dy roxeves de, 
Isocr. Hel. § 20, vopi{er ddpediew rovrov riv Epases, pyiads dxocrivas 
tay twd Wewpidov spocraybévrav, aS be éxeiwos aite cuvexuwdivevcer, 
and Isocr. Plat. § 57, where rovroy rie gpavoe is explained by ri 
atriy etepyeoiay, It is not quite clear what is meant by rovror ro» 
¢paroy(40). Sus., followed by Welldon, takes the words to mean ‘den 
Ehrenvorzug zu befehlen’ (‘the honourable privilege of ruling’). 
To me it seems that the ¢pavos referred to is rather the contribution 
of submission to the rule of others which the young citizen makes 
in his youth and receives from those younger than himself in years 
of maturity. 

42. Sore nai rhy waSeiay x.7.. Rulers and ruled will be the 
same persons at different ages, so that they will be in a sense the 
same and in a sense different, and similarly the education given to 
rulers and ruled will be the same but will be different at different 
ages, the young learning to be ruled and later on learning through 
being ruled to rule, so that the education also of rulers and ruled 
will be in a sense the same and in a sense different. For the late 
appearance of elya in this sentence, cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 29, ibe 
piv yap dppérre peyddas iO 8 elvas pixpds ras abrés, and see note on 
1285 b 36. 
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13388 a. 2. re ydp here is not taken up by «af or any equivalent to cal, 
a thing which rarely happens (see Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 19 
sq.), 80 rarely that Eucken pronounces the passage before us 
corrupt. Sus.*, however, rightly remarks that we have here ‘ one 
of the few cases in which re yép=“etenim.”’ ‘English readers 
may consult Shilleto’s critical note to Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 
c. 176’ (Sus.‘}. Eucken points out that in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 33, a 
re ydp dpxal aiei 8:4 ray Bedricrey Ecovras rot 8jpov BovAopévev xal rois 
émeuiow ob Pbovoirros, the use of re ydp is only apparently similar, 
inasmuch as the last eight words are virtually equivalent to xa 
& Sipos Bovdgoeras nal rois émuunéow ob dborgca. So again in De 
Part. An, 3. 10. 673 a 3, yapyade(dperol re ydp rayd yedéos da 7d rip 
xlynow ddfuxricba: ray) xpos roy rérop rovror, we find re ydp virtually 
taken up in cupfalves 8¢ Gace x.rd., 673 a 10, 

3. dor 82 dpyh xt, ‘but [we do not mean that he should 
have been ruled otherwise than a freeman should be ruled, for] 
Tule is, as was shown in the first discussions’ (i.e. in 3. 4.12778 
33 Sqq. and 3. 6. 1278 b 30 sqq.), ‘in one of its forms for the sake 
of the ruler and in another for the sake of the ruled, and we say 
that the former of these is rule such as is exercised by a master 
over slaves and the latter rule such as is exercised over freemen, 
[so that the latter is the kind of rule to which it is fitting that the 
young freeman should submit before ruling},’ 

5. gape, in 3. 4.12778 33 sqq. and 3. 6. 1278 b 30 sqq. 

6. Siapddpa 8 Ina «tA. This was probably written later than 
3. 4. 1277.2 33 8qq., for we hear nothing there to the same effect. 
Aristotle had identified Secworu) dpy4 in that passage with 4 wep 
ravayxaia, and had added, Odrepoy 82 xal de8parodades, A¢yeo 82 Odrepoe 
7b SdvacGas cal dnpereiy ras dcaxomxds apdfas. Now we are told that 
even service of this kind may become noble if it is rendered for 
a noble end. What Aristotle would consider a noble end may be 
gathered from 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 17 sqq. and 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 10 sqq. 
(cp. 3. 4.1277b 5 sq.) He probably has in his mind among 
other things the dvev bepardévrey abrois davriw (atrisy favrois?) daxo- 
meoee Of the young Spartans employed in the Crypteia (Plato, Laws 
633 B sq.). Plato had already recommended his agronomi and their 
youthful assistants to do the like (Laws 762 E sqq., cp. especially 
nal xodreni{ecbar xp) 1G Kadds Soudedoa piddrov § rp carbs Aptos, 
npbroy piv rois vépoe ... fxerra rois specBurépas re xal dyripes BeBroxdor 
rovs wéous, and 763 A, ra 3 dda atrol &’ abréy dcavonbyrecap ds 
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Brmcdpevce Saxovotvris re xal Saxovoiperce éavrois). Perhaps the young 
Athenians who served as sepiscdos had more done for them by 
slaves than Plato and Aristotle approved. Vict. refers to the story 
of Favonius and Pompey told in Plut. Pomp. c. 73, del 82 xa:pis §y 
Selavou xal sapecnevacey 6 vavednpos cx rév sapdwres, av & Dabnos 
olxeriy dsopig rie Tlopsioy dpxdpevoy abrév twodvew spocéspaye xat 
tréduce eal cuvprenpe xal rd Aourds dx rovrov weptéwer xal Oepaweéun 
doa deomdras Sovdon, péype vifpews rudder nal dcixvou sapacxevns et Aecev, 
Sore ri Oevbepiéryta vis trovupylas exelvys Seavdusevoy dy» ra xai rd 
dgedes xal dxdacros edwrew 


Ged roios yervaincw és Gray xodéw (Eurip. Fragm. 963). 


Vict. adds, referring to the siege of Florence in 1§29, ‘ Recordor 
.ego, cum premeretur obsidione nostra civitas, hostisque ad portas 
castra posuisset, universam nostram iuventutem in operibus faciendis 
muniendaque urbe occupatam fuisse, neque tamen eo tempore 
quicquam quod nobilitati suae non conveniret gessisse, non enim 
"ob mercedem inde capiendam, sed ob libertatem defendendam id. 
faciebat.’ 

lL. dwel 82 xr. If we take Aristotle to refer in sodérov here, as 
also in 3. 18. 1288a 37 sqq., to the full citizen of the ‘best State,’ who 
is ex hypothest capable of ruling, we shall not need to read wodsrixov 
with Rassow and Susemihl See vol. ii Appendix B. The argu- 
ment is—since the virtue of a ruling citizen and the virtue of the 
best man are the same, and in our State the ruled citizen becomes 
sooner or later a ruler, so that he will need sooner or later to 
possess the virtue of a good man, the lawgiver must make this the 
aim of his labours, that the citizens may become good men, and 
[must seek to ascertain] by means of what pursuits [they may best 
be made so] and what is the end of the best life. For spaypareuréev 
ésws... yiyvovras Bonitz (Ind. 630a 14) compares Rhet. 1. 1. 
1354 b 19, obey yap dy abrots Dro spayparetovras whiw rus rie 
npr woudy riva soujcwow, The end of the best life is leisure (c. rg. 
1334 @ 11 8qq-). 

16. Biypyra 82 ard. Inc. 15. 1334b 17 8qq., a8 in 1. 13. 
1260 a 5 8qq., the two parts of the soul are rd Adyow Zxow and rd 
@oyor: here they are rd Adyow Zyow caf airé, and rd Adyor ole Fyow 
xa airé, \éyp 8 twaxodew durduevor, Thus here Aristotle adopts 
the division of the soul which is mentioned as feasible in Eth. Nic. 
I. 13, 1103 a 1, ef 3¢ xp} xal rovro pdvas Adyor Exew, Serrdv Eovar nai vd 
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Adyow Fyov, +d pév xupios nai cv aire, rd T Sowep row warpds deovorixdy 
rt, Sopiferar 8¢ xal } dper) xara rip dcadhopdy rary Adyoper yap 
atray rae piv Sravonruas ras 32 7Oucds, codlay piv nal civeow cal 
dpdrnow Savonruds, eAevbepiérqra 88 xal cadpordyyy ihuxds, a passage 
which throws much light on that before us, though «caf airé, 17 
(‘per se,’ in contradistinction to «af érepor: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 12. 
1245 b 18, quoted above on 1323 b 24, and Eth. Nic. 2. 3. 110g a 
22 sq., and see Bon. Ind. 290 b 34), means more than é airg, 
1103a 3. The part of the soul referred to as Adyor ox Zyow af 
aird, bye F imaxavew duvdpevor is rd éxvbupnricdy nai dws dpexrixdy (Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 30), or, as it is occasionally called in the Politics 
(see above on 1254 b 8), rd wabyrixdy. Td Operrixdy pépos rie uxis is 
omitted, as in Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 12, dwesdd ric dvOpeminis dperge 
duotpor xépuxer, Aristotle recalls this division of the soul because 
he wishes to throw light on the relative worth of the virtues con- 
nected with each part of the soul, and to show, in opposition to the 
eulogists of the Lacedaemonian constitution, that the virtues of 
the rational part have more of the character of ends than those 
of the other part. For the perfect dgjpqras, cp. 3. 9. 12804 17 and 
2.9. 1269616. For the participle dvsdpevov, see note on 1254 b 33. 

19. wws, ‘in any way, as in Xen. Oecon. 9. 1, 9 yup eddnee cor, 
enn tyé, 3 "loxdpayxe, was 11 twaxovew Sy od foxov8ales duddaxen ; 

todruy 82 «rd. ‘Os qucis hapev= ds fpeis Siatpotper, for it is 
hardly likely that S:atperéov elvas should be supplied. Cp. 5 (8). 7. 
1341 b 32. sq. For the pév solifarium in rois péy otra diatpovow, see 
above on 13322 14, 12624 6, and 127028 34. 

21. alei yap «1.4. We learn in what sense the appetitive part 
of the soul exists for the sake of the rational part from Magn. Mor. 
2. 10. 1208 a 12, dred) ydp me ras Wuyns rd pew xelpow Exopen 1d 3a 
Bédrrsoy, det 3é 13 xeipor rou BeArriovos Evexty dori, Soxep éxt caparos xal 
Yuxns 1d c&pa rns Wuyns evexer, nal rér’ dpovper Zxew 1d cepa xahés, crap 
otras Zyy Sore py xodvew GAAS cal ovpBddAXerbas nal cvpsapoppay xpos 
78 Thy Wuyi émredeiy 1d airis Epyor rd yap xeipow rod Bedriovor Evexey 
apos rd ouvepyeiy rp Sedrion, Cp. also M. Antonin. Comm. §. 16, 
4} otx fw cvapyls, Gre rh xeipe rep xperrdver ivexev, 1a 82 xptirre 
GAAnhov; xpelrre 8¢ rev piv dyyiyeor ra TpWuya, rar 38 dppixer rad 
Aoyund. On the far-reaching principle, alei rd xeipuv rod Bedriovds 
dorw Evexev, see Vol. i. p. 58 8q. 

22. nai rotro ¢avepdy «.t.A. When a principle holds good 
in reference both to art and to nature, Aristotle is often careful 
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to point out the fact: e.g. in Meteor. 4. 3. 381 a 10 sq., De Part. 
An. 1. 1. 639 b 1g sq., and De Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 20 sqq. 

24. Sixfpnral re 8x9. Sepulv., Lamb. Schn., Sus.*, Welldon, and 
others supply 4 Adyos, but Vict. and Sus.‘ supply rd Adyor Zor, and 
perhaps this is better. 

xa’ Svxep eldSaper tpéxor Sarpety. E.g.in De An. 3. 10. 4338 
34, vous O¢ & dvexd rou Aoyi{cpevcs xal 6 apaxrids* dcapéper Sé rov 
Ccwpyrumo ry ride: cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 2. 1139 @ 3 8qq.- 

26. écatreus, in the same way as é Adyos, i.e. into rd Adyor éxow 
mpaxrixéy and 13 Adyow Zyow Seapyticés, 

Touro Td pépos, i.€. rd Adyow Exow pipos xa airé, — 

SyAovérs is adverbial, as in c. 2. 1325 a 1: see on this use Bon. 
Ind. 173 b 30 sqq. 

27. nal rag updfas 82 «1d. ‘and indeed we shall say that the 
activities of the soul stand in a corresponding relation to each 
other.’ Three classes of activities are apparently referred to— 
(1) spdgas rov Adyow obx Fyovros xaW’ abrd, \éyy B txaxovew Svvapévov 


(e.g. éAevOdpior, cetpoves wpdfac: cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 2 6 and: 


3. 3. 1111 b 1 sq.): (2) spdgae rov Adyo fyovros apaxrixée (Ppdmpor 
mpdfas): (3) mpafes rod Mbyor Zxovros Bewpyructe (opal xpigas). 

28. rots duvapdvors tuyxdvecy | xacéw 4 roty Suvow, ‘for those who 
can attain either to all the three activities of the soul or to the two 
lower ones of the three.’ I take the meaning to be, that even if 
a man can attain only to the activities of the irrational part of 
the soul and to those of the lower, or practical, section of its 
rational part, the latter class of activities, being activities of the 
better part of the two, are more desirable for him than the former. 
If a man can attain to all three, then of course the activities of the 
theoretic section of the rational part are the most desirable for him. 

29. alei ydp «.r.X., ‘for that is always most desirable for each 
man which is the highest to which it is possible for him to attain, 
whether it is absolutely the highest or not. See vol. i. p. 60. 

30. was 4 Bios, ‘life as a whole’: see above on 1253 b 33. In 
40 we have rovs Siovs. By wis é Bios Aristotle means sas 5 wodsrixds 
Bios: cp. I. § 1254 b 30, xppowa pos modcrindy Biov (otros 3é nai 
yiveras Sinpnyévos cis re Thy wohepixhy xpeiay xal rh elppvuqe). In 1. 8. 
1256a 30 sqq. we have a classification of human life, so far as it is 
concerned with getting food. For the association of dexodla and 
wéddepos and of elpjvy and cxodg, cp. 41 Sq. C. 15. 13342 38 "a1 
and Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 4 8qq. 
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32. xal rey xpaxtay x.t.d. ‘ Bonitz brackets es rd in 32 and 33 
(Ind. 42 b 26 sqq. and 632 a 29 sq.), but see Vahlen in the 
Latschrift fir d. ostr. Gymn. 1872, p. 540° (Sus*, p. 453). 
I have not seen Vahlen’s article. The construction, if we supply 
dujpyras, as we must apparently do, is certainly remarkable. For 
riw mpaxréy We have ré» spaypdrey in 40. 

$4. For aipeonw, cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 106, ebpaoere yip rots 
sielorous rév aetpenee wept ras alpicas rey spaypdarey dpaprdévorras. 

85. wodepor péy eiphyns xdpw. Aristotle continues his sentence 
as if & dvayny dpoles alperd elvas had preceded in 33, and not sept de 
Grayxy Ty abriy atpeow eva. He here has before him Plato, Laws 
628 D sq. (referred to by Eaton) and 803 D. Cp. (with Eaton) 
Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b 4, Soxet re § ebSapovia dy tH oxodg clvar 
doxohotpeba yap iva axohdeper, Kal wodepovper is’ elppvqw Zyeper. 

doxodiay 82 cxodss. See last note, There was much to suggest 
the view that oxod# is a nobler thing than doxodis in the Greek 
conception of the gods as peia {eovres, and in Aristotle’s own 
conception of the life of the Deity (see above on 1325 b 28), to say 
nothing of the close connexion which the Greeks held to exist 
between cxody and devbepia (Plato, Theaet. 175 D) and between 
exoky and culture (Isocr. Busir. § 21 sq.: Metaph. A. 1. 981 b 20 
sqq-). As has often been pointed out by others, Aristotle does not 
mean idleness or recreation by cxodg. xorg is marked off by him 
both from deyodfa and from saidid or dvdzavoe: it is not, like 
warkdé and drdzavois, recreation after toil (5 (8). 3. 1337 b 37 sqq.-: 
5 (8). 5. 1339 b 36 sqq.), nor is it, like doxodia, the doing of work 
which is done not for its own sake, but as a means to something 
else; it is employment in work desirable for its own sake—the 
hearing of noble music and no doubt also of noble poetry, inter- 
course with friends chosen for their worth (Eth. Nic. 9. 11. 1171 b 
12 8qq.), and above all the exercise, in company or otherwise, of 
the speculative faculty. ’Acyodla and the sadkd or dvdsavors which 
makes doyoXia possible must necessarily find a place in human life, 
for men cannot exist without them, but the noblest element in 
human life is oyodf, and it is the end for which work and 
recreation exist. We hardly know whether Aristotle would class 
the sight of noble pictures or statues with the hearing of noble 
music and poetry as 2 right use of cxody: he would probably not 
regard in this light the exercise of an art even for its own sake. 
Many will differ from him here, and some may ask whether work 
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done as a means to something else is not often as desirable for its 


_ own sake as anything which could be brought: under the head of 


oxodn. May we not say this of work done in a noble cause, like 
that of the victors of Marathon and Salamis, or that of Pitt and 
Stein, when they ‘weathered the storm’? It should be noticed 
that while Aristotle is following in the track of Plato when he 
exalts peace above war, he is not a borrower from Plato in his 
exaltation of cxoAy at the expense of doxodfa. His view of human 
life as comprising in its best form doxoAla, wasdkd, and cxodg is 
a remarkable one, and I am not aware that he owes it to 
any one. 

2. nai ra xpfoua 84, ‘and indeed things useful’: cp. Plato, 1388 b. 
Theaet. 171 E, Bcd\joa: dy pdvas py way yivaoy xa sadioe cal Onpice 
3¢ ixavdy elvas lacbas aird yyvSoxov laure rd Epewde, 

8. nai waiSag én Gvrag watSeurdow nai rag Gag fdixlas, Soar 
Sdovra: wa:Selas. According to the common view (a different view 
is ascribed to Pythagoras in Diog. Laert. 8. 10), boyhood ceased at 


"puberty (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 6, dy yap sais re be rd dy wast. 


vopu(duera nada Sone xexapracba, éwei re YSnca, rh & veavicxos, 
réheuds re dvip yerdpevos ra dy dvipdos). ais, however, is otherwise 
used in 3. 1.12768 14. The words ras ddas jluclas Soa Séovras 
maeias Seem to imply that education in the ‘best State’ will 
extend over more judas than the two represented by boyhood and 
the years from puberty to twenty-one (see note on 1336 b 37). 

5. of 82 viv dpwra x... The Lacedaemonians and Cretans 
are especially referred to (cp. 12 sqq. and c. 2. 1324 b 7 sqq.: 
see also note on 1337831). Plato had said much the same in 
Laws 628 C sqq. Are we to infer from the use of xaf in 11, ani 
ray vorepdy ties ypaydyrev, that Aristotle regarded the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan lawgivers as the authors of written constitutions 
and laws? Aristotle turns aside to censure the Lacedaemonian 
training in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 9 8sqq. also. The Fourth and Fifth 
Books of the Politics are written in a strongly anti-Laconian spirit. 
The Lacedaemonian lawgiver is more severely criticized in them 
than he is in the Second, It is true that the Spartans are said in 
the Second Book (c. 9. 1271 b g) to prefer external goods to virtue 
—a strong thing to say of men who prided themselves on their 
virtue (4 (7). 11. 1330 b 32)—but this fault is not explicitly traced 
back to the lawgiver. In the Fourth Book, on the other hand 
(c. 2. 1324 b 27 sq.) the lawgiver is charged with pursuing an 
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unlawful end ; it is also implied in 1325 a 7 sqq. (cp. c. 14. 1333 
23) that he was not a good lawgiver (contrast 6 (4). 11. 12964 
18-21). Aristotle’s criticisms of the Lacedaemonian lawgiver 
throughout the Fourth and Fifth Books are, in fact, more in the 
spirit of those of Isocrates (see e.g. Panath. § 210 sqq.) than of 
those of Plato. 

6. tadras = ras rovrer. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 40, and see note 
on 12764 14. : 

7. ovre mpds 7d BA\riov tA\os Haivovras ourrdgarres x.7.X., ‘evidently 
have neither framed their constitutional arrangements with a view to 
the better end,’ etc. Upds rd SéArwy rédos answers to xpis rd Bedriw 
nal rd réAn, 1333 4 39, and spéc sdoas ras dperds, 8, to xpde sdvra, 
13334 36. The ‘better end’ is leisure and peace and things 
noble. | 
9. rods vépoug xal thy waBelar, Cp. c. 2. 1324) 9. 

GNA hoprixds dwéxdivay urd. We have been told in 1333 a 36 
that things noble are to be preferred to things necessary and useful. 
Compare the very similar sentence in De Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a 28, 
si Lwxpdrove 8¢ rovro per nbindn, rd Be (yreiy rd wep huceas née, 
apes 82 tiv xpnowsoy aperhy Kai Ti» woderexhy Gwixduvay ol Girocohovsres : 
also Pol. 2. 9. 1271 b 3, Probl. 27. 5. 948 a 31, dd ri pddiora rip 
dpipeiay tipsow al wddas, ob Bedlriorgy otcay ray dprréy; § Er 
dkarehovow § sodepovrres } srodepovperce, avrg Be dy dudow xpyoiperdra 
doriy sipeor 86 ob ra BédArwra, dAdd ra abrois BéArwra, and Rhet. 1. 
9. 1366 b 3, dvayxn 8¢ peyioras elo dperas ras rois Dos ypnotpe- 
taras, etxep darly 4% dper) Suvayte ebepyerucy. Soprixiss, for rd (yrety 
wayraxou +d xphotpoy yxora dppérre rote peyadoyuyos xal ros dAev- 
Oépos (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 2). The Spartans valued themselves on 
their dAevOepierns—compare the proverb ddevbepubrepos Indprys 
(Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 246: 2. 393)—and 
when Aristotle hints here that their lawgiver was gopriads, and 
in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 32 sqq. that his famous training made them 
Advavoot, he says as severe a thing as it was possible for him to say. 
In sAcovexrixorépas Aristotle echoes Plato, Laches 182 E, ols (i.e. 
Aaxedatpovins) ob8éy DXo péder dy rg Bip § roure {yreiy cal drirndeieu, 
& rs dy pabdvres al éwerntedcavres seovexrouey raw Ger wepi Top 
sédepov: cp. also Isocr. Panath. § 188 and Plut. Lycurg. c. 28, é 
piy ot» rovros otder dorw adiclas tyvos e632 sAcovefias, fy ¢yxadovow 
fmoe rots Avxovpyou vépors, os lxavios Exoves spés avdpeiar, cvdems 06 apis 
dcnsocvryy. 
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ll. wapazdyotws rodras. I do not think that Aristotle means 
by these words qoprixtie. Cp. Meteor. 1. 6. 342b 35, sapaxAgoios 
3¢ rovrois xal of wept ‘Iswoxpdryy rée Xiov nal rie pabytiw abrov Aloyiior 
dxedipwarre. 

14. 4, ‘which praises.’ 

16. Sowep ydp «.t.d., ‘for just in the same spirit in which,’ etc. 
Thibron’s grounds of praise are those of of woddoi, and are therefore 
sordid and easily overthrown by reasoning. Of sodAol are athirst 
for etruxjpara: cp. 2. 7. 1267 b 3, dwrepos yap § ris éwBupias Gioss, 
hs wpdc rh» dvanAnpwce ol wroddol (ecw. ZnAover, as in Isocr. De Pace, 
§ 83, xal ravra Spévres abrol re ry» wAuy eidayyde{oy cal woddol résv 
your ova dydvrev duaxdpifoy airny, rey péy ovpBncerOa dh vavra pedr- 
Advrov obdcpiay wWorovpervcs apdvoay, Tov B¢ wAOvroy Oavydlorres cal 
(nAourres. 


18. rév ebruynpdrev. The term eirtynya is applied to ra oy 


tmepoxy c¢yabd, such as high birth, wealth, and political power: cp. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 20 $qq. 


dydpevos ¢aivera, ‘evidently admires.’ There is perhaps a. 


reference to Thibron in Isocr. Panath. § 41, rv Swapriaray (sD), 
hy ol pév sroddol perpios érawovow, do 84 rues Sowep raw hysbier dxet 
wewoXtrevperoy pépsnvras wepi airay. As to the other writers on the 
Lacedaemonian Constitution, see above on 12692 29. 

20. Sn x.1.d., ‘because it was owing to their having been trained 
to meet dangers that they ruled over many,’ and thus they owed 
their empire to their lawgiver. Tvpod{era: is not used exclusively 
of gymnastic training (cp. for instance 2. 12. 12744 26), but the 
gymnastic training enforced by the Lacedaemonian lawgiver (g (8). 
4- 1338 b 27 sqq.) is probably here referred to, for it was supposed 
at Sparta to produce courage (1338 b 13 sqq.). The notion that 
yupvdaowa lead to ddAwr dpxai occurs also in Plato, Protag. 354 A-B 
(cp. 342 B-C). : 

23. én 82 «1A. The sense is—besides it is not merely that 
they have lost noble living, but that they have lost it, notwith- 
standing that (as they claim) they have faithfully observed the laws 
given them by their lawgiver and there has been nothing to hinder 
them from doing so; this is indeed strange. Aristotle hints that 
either the fault must rest with the lawgiver or the Spartans 
had not really observed his laws. Tedciow has much the same 
meaning here as dromoy (cp. Phys. 7. 3. 246 @ 25, fre xal Das 
dromoy, 1d yap Aéyew rv GryOpexoy nAA\nscba § ry olxiay AaBovcar 
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rédos yehows x72.) An oracle given to Lycurgus, according to Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 57 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 390: ep. Diod. 7.14. 7), 
bs ettalpor 4 wédig Zoro al rois dxelvou vdpos dupévor, is probably 
present to Aristotle’s memory. In Isocr. Archid. § 61 the Lacedae- 
monian King Archidamus claims that the Spartans had abided by 
the laws which had been given them; there were, however, two 
views on this subject (see Isocr. De Pace, § 102 and above on 
1270a 19). There may be an allusion in pndeds duwodlforros spés 
Te xpyoGar rots ropas to the fact that the observance of Solon’s laws 
at Athens had been interrupted by the Tyranny (’A8. Tod. c. 22). 
Mydendés is neuter, as in 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 23, pyderds durodi{ovros rie 
dxrés. For dunodi{es xpis rd xpiobas rois vépos, cp. § (8). 6. 1341 & 
6, éuwodifes apds ras torepow mpdfeas. For pévovres dv rois véyos 
avrov, cp. 2. 8. 1269 & 7, Sore drowoy rd pévew cy Trois rovray déypacw. 

26. obx dpi 82 x.r.X. Even if these eulogists of the Lacedae- 
monian lawgiver were right in praising him for making rule over other 
States his end, the kind of rule—despotic rule—which they praise 
him for honouring is not the kind of rule which a lawgiver should 
be seen to honour. Cp. c. 2. 1324 b 26 sqq., and for ryéora 
gaivecba, Plato, Laws 962 A, ef rs rév oxomdy, of Brdxew Sei riv 
wolsrixdv, haivocro dyvodw x.7.X. 

27. roi yap x.r.d. Cp. c. 3. 1325 a 248qq. 

29. én 82 xr. Further, they praise the lawgiver not only for 
what brings no permanent happiness, but also for what is positively 
harmful. 


30. xpateiy joxycer ent 13 tov wAas Upyew, ‘trained the citizens 
to conquer with a view to ruling over others.’ I have not met with 
an instance of doxeiy used with an acc. of the person and an 
infinitive, unless we except the passage of Photius quoted below on 
133741, but Plutarch has in De Defect. Orac. cc. 21 yAdooas 86 
wodrais foxnro xpjc6a, and in Pyrrh. c. 24, dvpas joxnpevovs pdxyer Gas. 
Conquering is the first step to ruling over others: cp. c. 2. 1324 b 
27 sq., and 1324 b 7 sqq., and also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se 
comp. C. 2, dAdo 8¢ obdér elddrae ob8e pederavras § weiSerba: Trois Epyoves 
nal xpareiy rev sokeplav, 

$2. Bidov ydp 8m xr. A shrewd remark and one which, so 
far as I know, Aristotle was the first to make. There is much in 
the history of ancient Rome and modern France to illustrate and 
confirm it. T@ dvvapére, like riv durdpevow dpyew in c. 3. 1325 2 37. 

34. Swep tyxadodcs x1, ‘yet this is just what the Laconians 
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charge Pausanias their king with doing, notwithstanding that he 
was already the holder of so great an office.’ ‘The Lacedaemonians 
praise their lawgiver for teaching the State to do to other States the 
very thing which they censure Pausanias for trying to do to his 
fellow-citizens. Aristotle has usually been taken to refer here and 
in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 20, xal Mavoaviay riv Baodéa (sc. dacl reves éxtyes- 
pijva xaradvoa) rw épopelay, to the victor of Plataea, whom he, 
however, describes in 7 (g). 7. 1307 & 3 8qq. 88 6 orparyynoas xara 
roy Mydicdy wéAepor. This Pausanias was not really king, but only 
guardian of King Pleistarchus, who was a minor (cp. Hdt. 9. 10 
and Thue. 1. 132, referred to by Eaton), but he is ‘ often loosely 
called king in the later writers, e.g. in [Demosth.} ‘c. Neaer. c. 97: 
Duris, Fragm. 31 (Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 477), ap. Athen. Deipn. 
535 ¢: Justin 9. 1’ (Busolt, Gr. Gesch. 2. 380. 4, ed. 1), and 
Aristotle may be guilty of a similar looseness here. In the second 
edition, however, of his Griechische Geschichte (1. 513 and note 
3, and 3. 1. 98. 1) Busolt, following E. Meyer, takes the reference 


here and in 7 (§). 1. 1301 b 20 to be to the king Pausanias who was . 


an opponent of Lysander. This Pausanias was really king, and 
might well be contrasted as such with 6 orparzyqous xara rdv Mydiaio 
sdAepor, but see on the other side of the question Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans. p. 22. 2. Was the 
* opponent of Lysander quite the man to entertain the hardy design 
of abolishing the ephorate and making himself master of the 
State? 

35. wodttixds. Cp. c. 2. 1324 b 26 8q. 

36. déyer, i.e. praises of the lawgiver for his training his citizens 
to conquer with a view to empire. 

87. tabra yap porta nai i8{g nai nowp. Cp.c. 15. 13348 21 8q. 
and c. 3. 1325 b 30 sqq. The ‘best things’ to which Aristotle 
refers appear to be temperance, justice, and wisdom in contradis- 
tinction to a capacity to conquer one’s neighbours. 

38. thy te Toy wodepixdy Goxnow «t.d. See as to this account 
of the true aim of war, vol. i. p. 327 8q. Aristotle evidently has 
before him Isocr. Panath. § 219, olsas ydp dsravras ay épodoyjous 
xaxiorous dv8pas elvas xal peyiorns (nyias dfiove, Ecos rots x, Tos 
eipnpévas éa’ adedeig, rovras dri BAdBy xpadpevos rvyxdvover, pi) epic 
rovus BapSdpous unde apis rovg dyaprdvorras pndd mpds rove els riy avrée 
xepay elaBdddovras, G\Ad mpds rovs olxeordrovs cal ris airs ovyyevelas 
peréxovras’ Gxep dxoiovy Iaapriaras, 
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40. ta is here followed by drwe. See Weber, Die Absichtssitze 
bei Aristoteles, p. 18 sqq., who gives a long list of passages in 
Aristotle’s writings in which the same thing occurs, among them 
Pol. 2. 7. 1267 a 3 sqq., 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 6-19, and 8 (6). 5. 1320b 
11sqq. Kaissling (Tempora und Modi in des Aristoteles Politica 
und in der Atheniensium Politia, p. 32) compares °A@. Ded. c. 16. 
L 7 89q- 

1384.a. L wdvrer Secworeias, ‘ despotic rule over all’ dre is an 
objective genitive: cp. Rhet. 2. 3. 1379 3 21, spewdowciqra: yip 
éxaoros wpos Thy éxacrov épyq txd row ixdpyorros wabous, where ixagrov= 
apts éxacrov (Bon. Ind. 149 b 10). 

2. tpiroy 82 ard. Supply éres (yroen. 

5. réfp. See above on 12602 36, 


G. al yap xAcioraz urd. Cp. 2. 9. 1271 b 3 8qq. i 
Tov totter wékewy, Le. raw soleuinae sOcav, States that make 
war their end. ) 


8. thy yip Bapiy dfaow ard. Compare for the metaphor 
Plato, Rep. 430 A. Body here means the temper which is produced 
by dipping, rather than the dipping itself. In Plut. De Vitioso 
Pudore, c. 4. 530 E, we have Sosep Bahip rip dvidrroveay dmuwriap 
padayb<icar alcxivg xpoipeves. Aristotle evidently thought (cp. 25 sqq_), 
with Isocrates (De Pace, § 95 sqq.), that when the Peloponnesian 
War came to an end and the Lacedaemonians found themselves at - 
the head of an empire, they lost much of the justice and temperance 
which war had enforced on them and became tfSpwrai (28) and 
dvSparodedes (39). Compare Isocr. De Pace, § 96, dvri yip raw 
xabeorétes sap avros (i.e. rote AaxeBatporioss) éxerydevpdrae rovs piv 
yrplas, rd 38 node ris wOieus bxepopias piv row evppdxer, éxbuplas 84 
raw G\dorpiay, Gdsywpias 32 rae Epcuw cai rev cvvbnsiew. Isocrates 
dwells on their insolent treatment of the Chians (§ 98) and of the 
islands generally (§ 99). He ascribes this change in them to their 
possession of maritime empire, which had already demoralized 
Athens, whereas Aristotle ascribes it to defective education and 
to the effect of leisure. The Lacedaemonian training was a 
training only for war; it did not impart justice and temperance, 
still less did it impart intellectual virtue. If this had been other- 
wise, the Lacedaemonians would have spent their leisure in pursuits 
which would have prevented the loss of ‘temper’ to which Aristotle 
refers. So Plato (Rep. 549 B) says of them that they lacked the 
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‘saviour of virtue ’—)dyow povowy xexpapévov, 8¢ pdvos tyyerdépeves 
cernp dperis 8:4 Biov drome rg Zyovr. Compare what Ephorus — 
of the Thebans in Fragm. 67 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254). See 
above on 1271 b 4. 

IL. "Ewei 82 x7. Cp. c. 3. 1325 b 305qq. and c. 14. 1333 b 37. 
The end is oxyody, as is explained in 14 sqq. 

12. Spor, ‘distinctive aim’ (= rédos, 11): cp. c. 2. 1324 b 
3 54q- 

14, rds cls thy cyodiy dperds. Cp. c. 11. 1330 b 16, re cls 
rpopyy veara, and c. 13. 1331 b 38, rac els rd rédos wpdfecs. 

dwdpxewy, sc. r9 wie: Cp. 34 Sqq. and contrast c. 14. 13342 9 Sq. 
That the best max will possess the capacity of using leisure aright, 
we have seen in c. 14. 13338 41 9qq.- 

15. wodddus, e. g. in c. 14. 1333 2 35- 

16. thy cxodiy nai Siaysyfy. Cp. 5 (8). 3. 1338 a 10, rip & ry 
diaywyg ocxory, and ai, raw dy 55 xorg diaywyyr. Asayeyy is the use 
of leisure in occupations desirable for their own sake—such occu- 
pations as have been described above on 1333 3g. See as to its 


C.15. 


nature, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 3. 735. § (Aristotle and the Earlier 


Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 266. 5), and Sus.®, Note 921 (Sus.‘, 
I. p. 542). It is closely related to the end of human life (5 (8). 5. 
1339 2 29-31), and therefore to happiness (1339 b 17-19), and 
hence, like happiness, it combines in itself both the pleasurable and 
the noble. 

19. 83 cddpova xsd. Cp.c. 1. 132323 40, arésoras nai Grddérrovew 
ob ras dperds rois éxrés GX’ dxeiva ravras. Yeodpoovey is a security for 
the possession of an abundance of necessaries, because it excludes 
the spendthrift habits of life which are a common concomitant of 
its opposite: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121 b 7, 3cd nal deDaore: abriw 
(i.e. réyv dodrev) cicly of woddol? eiyepis yap dvadiexcvres am ele ris 
dxodacias Saxaynpol clo, xal dd rd ph mpde 1d xadde (aw apie rae Fords 
doxivovew. It is implied that courage and other military virtues 
are productive of wealth in c. 14. 1333 b 10, 16 sqq.: cp. also 
Xen. Symp. 4. 13, rée piv loxvpiy wovowra be xraéeGa réyaba nal rie 
dvipeion xuvduretovra, row 8é ye copdiv Aéyoura, That they are pre- 
servative of wealth is obvious. 

20. nara yap rhy wapotpiay, ob oxeniy Sodhorg. See Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 765, where a remark of Erasmus is 
quoted, ‘dicitur in eos quibus propter obnoxiam ministeriis sordi- 


dioribus conditionem non vacat honestis disciplinis operam dare.’ — 
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The proverb seems to be remembered by Euripides in a fragment 
of the Antiope (Fr. 215), 

ob x5 wor’ dslpa Betdav Eee” Devbipas 

yropas tidany oS és dpylew Patron, 
and probably by Plutarch in Solon, c. 22, sDerass 2igGevs, 3 Bare 
Se py cyoddlev, DXA rpSdperen del ai weve raxewosebas (see note 
on 1313b18). So we read in Plat. Cato Censor, c. 31, of Cato’s 
slaves, de: 8¢ § spdrrey nm téw avayanian clos rie Sevier § anbkitew. 
Compare also the saying ascribed to Socrates, § “Apyia ddAgy v5 
"EXevbepias dori (Aclian, Var. Hist. 10. 14). 

AL of 82 ph Sevdpevs xuteebar azd. Cp. 6 (4) 4. 1291 2 6- 
10, and Isocr. Archid. § 7. 

28. diovopias 82 apis thy exedéy, ‘and of intellectual virtue for 
leisure.’ Bonitz (Ind. 821 a 6) rightly explains ¢udtevegsa here as = 
‘ virtus intellectualis.. See above on 1263b40. In 5 (8). 5.13398 
26 we find ¢péygers used in the sense of ‘intellectual virtue’ (sce 
Sus.*, Note 1023: Sus.‘, 1. p. 585). We do not learn in the Fifth 
Book how Aristotle proposes to develope intellectual virtue by his 
education; yet he keeps its development im view even in his 
arrangements respecting musical training; thus one reason why he 
rejects the study of pipe-playing is because it is eb8iy apis riv 
dedvccar (5 (8). 6. 1341 b 6). 

24. cuppootwns 82 xai Sixarovtvns rd. Cp. Rhet. 1.9. 1366b 5, 
5 8¢ xai dv cipqvy xphowpes Dow. Aristotle hopes to develope 
temperance by means of the musical element in his education (5 (8). 
5. 13404 18 sqq.) and possibly justice also (cp. rae Dice jhurke, 
13402 21). Something, however, would have been done for the 
promotion of temperance even in childhood by careful attention 
to children’s pastimes and to the tales told them, and by the 
prohibition of objectionable language in their presence, etc. 

25. 5 péry yap wodepos u.7h, ‘for war obliges men to be just and 
temperate, so that in time of war men act justly and temperately, 
whether they have these virtues os not. "Asayné{es is emphatic. 
Compare for the expression Eurip. Fragm. 528, +3 ge & dntyop 
spocribgas cucppomiy, and for the thought Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4. 14, donei 
dé por, & Kipe, xadewerepow elvas chptis dxdpa vayabes nadie pipevra § 
Ta mont 1h piv yap iSpm rele weddes, rh Bi cudporory Toe séew 
dpsrocei. 

26. 4 82 tis ebroylag dwddavers xd. For the phrase, compare 


4 (7) 15. 18848 21—30. 4st 


Diod. 14. 80. 2, els rpugay nai rip dy elpivy réw dyabiv dxdavew, and 
for the thought, Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124. 29, dwepéwras 82 nal i8picral 
nal of rd rocavra Zyovres dyaba (i.¢. ra ebrvyqpara) yiyrorra: ‘Thuc. 8, 24. 
4, Xios yap pdvos perd Aaxedaspoviovs be dye goOSuy» ebSaporpourres Aya 
nai ¢owppévncay: and the proverb Kologesia o8pis, dsl risv xovciae 
cal i8picray, rowvres yp of Kodopémo: (Leutscth and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 1. 266). See also Justin 8.1.4. It would be easy 
to multiply instances of this familiar saying. For rd oxoAdd{e» per’ 
alpnvys, cp. Plato, Theaet. 172 D, revs Adyous é elpqyg éxi cyxoriec 
sowvvraz, For paddo», see note on 1270 b 33. 

28. wodXfjs ody x1. Schn. ‘insolentiam structurae annotavit 
cum Camerario [Interp. p. 319] Victorius; poetarum Atticorum 
exempla posuit Porson ad Euripidis Orestem versu 659, prosaico- 
rum scriptorum locum praeter hunc adhuc alium similem nondum 
reperi.” See Kihner, Ausfithri. gr. Gramm., ed. 3, § 409. 4. Anm. g, 
where Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 86, atrév ydp ot dei spopnbéos, is referred 
to among other passages from the poets. It is possible that 
" peréxey bas dropped out (cp. 35) 

30. xdyrav tay paxapiLondvey dwodadorras. Cp. Cc. I. 1333 a 
25 sqq. and Plato, Laws 631 B. The possession of all possible 
goods was held to make men insolent and overbearing (Rhet. 3. 16. 
1390 b 32 sqq.). "Ev waow dyaboie was a familiar Greek expression: 
cp. Bergk, Fragm. Adesp. Lyr. 18, 

drbcicay dyabois xGow ole ODXa wus, 
and see Leutsch and Schneidewin’s note on Gregor. Cypr. 1. 36 
(Paroem. Gr. 2. 58). It is parodied in Aristoph. Acharn. 103g 


ree nal ravra pévros wh AL Smep p érpedérae 
€y waos Borlros, 
and Vesp. 709 Didot, 
dv0 pupiddes rév Sqporucay ev dy wacr Acygos, 

ofoy ef tuvdés x.7.h. Homer (Odyss. 4. 561 sqq.), as Camerarius 
points out (Interp. p. 319), speaks of the Elysian slain; it is from 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 170 sqq., that we first hear of the Jslands of 
the Blest. See Liddell and Scott s.v. pdeap. Hesiod describes how 
some favoured heroes of the fourth race did not die like their 
fellows, but were removed by Zeus far from the haunts of men to 
the Islands of the Blest in the deep-eddying Ocean. Even in the 
later Iron Age there were those whose lot was thought to be the 
same—e.g. Harmodius (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. Scol. 10) and — 
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who were initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries (Diog. Laert. 6. 39). 
Some found the paxdper »gc0: in Lesbos, Chios, Samos, Cos, and 
Rhodes, the realm of Macareus (Diod. 5. 82), but they were more 
commonly believed to lie in the Adantic Ocean at some distance 
from the West Coast of Libya (Plut. Sertor. c. 8: cp. Hor. Epod. 16. 
41 8qq.). 

323. diAr\cg0Siaszs is introduced at some cost of trimness, but this is 
Aristotle’s way: see note on 1323 b 35. 

3A. pév od has no 8 to answer to it, as the text stands. Perhaps 
if was taken up by another pé» od» in the lacuna which, as we shall 
see, probably exists in 1334 b 4, both being then answered by sis 
32 nal &d rivew fora, 5. 

35. rodruy rév dperiv, i.e. Grocodpia cudpociwy and dumosvey. 

86. aloxpos yap Srrog «1d, ‘for [if they have them not, they 
will not be able to use good things in leisure-time, and] while it is 
disgraceful,’ etc. Leisure is the crown of life, and § é» +9 cxodg 
divayeyh is the dicyey) rer Acvbéper (5 (8). 3. 1338 a 21 5qq.), hence 
it is especially desirable to be able to make a right use of good 
things in leisure-time. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1105 a g, wepi 3¢ rd 
xadewdrepow dei nal réxvy yiveras nal dperi’ xai yap rd «8 Bédriov dv rovrg. 

38. Observe the chiasmus in doxoXovwras cai wo\epourras and 
ipgeny Eyovras xal oxoddlorras. 

40. &d Set urd. Cp. 2. 9.1271 b 2, apds yap pépos dperns § wae 
civratis rv vépev dori, rey wodepexyy auTy yap xpqcipnn apés Td xpareiy. 
roryapouw dca{orro per wodepourres, dwadduwro 34 dpfavres hid vd pd 
dxicracBas cxoddfew pndd goxgxéras pndeplay docnow éripay xupwwripay 
rhe woAdewxns. Contrast the language of Xenophon in Rep. Lac. 
10. 4, robe ye paw rou Aveoupyow as&e ob peydes afsv dyarGyva ; 
bs... dv ry Uadpry Fcyxace Bnpoolg wdvras wdoas doxeiv vas dperds ... 
dxéOnxe 8¢ nal Thy ayumdoraroy dvdyxny doxeiy Gwagay wodwruayy dperny, 

41. dxeivos péy ydp urd. The meaning is—for they do not 
differ from other men in their views with regard to the question 
what are the greatest goods: the common herd think that external 
goods are the greatest of goods (Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 17, rovree 
yip—i.e. xpnpdrev nal ripiw cai foray réy cepariuxsv—ol smodXol 
éptyorra, xal ¢dowovddxacs wepi aira os dpora Syva, 8d cal wepipdynrd 
der), and so do the Lacedaemonians (Pol. 2. 9. 1271 b 6 sqq.); it 
is only in this that they differ from the mass of men, that they hold 
these goods to be won by means of one of the virtues (courage or 
military virtue). So far we see our way clearly, but there is little 
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doubt that the sentence which follows, commencing with éxe 2, 
has reached us in an imperfect state, and that several words have 
dropped out after ray dperay, 1334 b 4—how many, it is impossible 
to say. The lost words may well have ended with the word dperp, 
and the omission of them may well have been due to the resemblance 
of dperny to dperév, 33340 4. Many attempts have been made to 
fill the lacuna (see Sus.’ on the passage), but with indifferent success. 
If I were to hazard a suggestion, it would be to insert after dperée 
the words vopi{ove:, rw xpis ravra ypncipyy elvas Soxotcay dperiy 
doxovos povov. Gre pév oy OAny doxyréoy tiv dperqy. It seems likely 
at any rate that this filling-up more or less represents the sense 
of the words which have fallen out. Compare with the passage 
before us 2. 9. 1271 a 41-b 10. Camerarius (Interp. p. 320) was 
the first to suggest ‘locum mendis non carere.’ For ob ratrg 
diadhepoves ray DAuv, cp. Poet. 5. 1449 b 10 sqq. (already compared 
by Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 3. 327), and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 
20, GAN’ elui daAnoros xdye Sowep ol Dros ypnpdrae +Hdd ye pévres 
 Seaddpew pos Boxe résv whelovesr Eri xed. For ratry referring to what . 
follows Bonitz (Ind. 546 b 11) compares Poet. 23. 1459 @ 30 Sqq. 
"AAAd rep yeréobas raira (1334 b 2) = GAA TH vopilew yercobas ravra, 
as Vict. points out. Possibly yixec6a: should be read (with Schn. 
Bekk.? and Sus.) in place of yexéoOas: cp. 2. 9.1271 b 7, where we 
have yixeo6a, Taira, 1334 b 2, 3 == rdyabd rd wepipdyyra, For the 
thought, cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3. 3. 8. | 

4. nai Sn Sabri. Aristotle does not mean that virtue is not 1834 b. 
to be practised for the sake of the happiness resulting from it; 
what he objects to is the practice of virtue for the sake of 
wepiudxnra ayabd, : 

5. was 8é xat 8: tivew goras x.r.X. For wise cal dd rive, cp. 4 
(7). 8. 1328 a 41, Drow rpéxop wai 8? drwy, 3. 18. 1288 a 39, and 
Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 22, and for wis fora, Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 34, 
was ovy trait’ goras Kal sos pebéfovas, dei oxiarba: tiv vopobérny. The 
answer to da rivew is dd pioews Movs Adyou: Cp. Cc. 13. 1332 a 38 
sqq. Tovro 8, as inc. 14. 1332 b 23. 

6. tuyxdvoper 8% Sinpnudvos apétepoy «td. An here, as often 
elsewhere (see note on 1252-8 24), introduces an investigation. 
Armpnuévos is middle and used in the sense of dopife» (cp. 3. 14. 

1284 b 41, deddoGas). Lpdrepor, in c. 13. 1332 a 38 8qq. 

7. rodtwy, ‘of these things,’ a partitive genitive: cp. c. 11. 13308 

41, rey 02 Accwee. 
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8S. apérepor, in c. 7. . 

9. raira ydp x.t-X. explains why this question must be considered : 
we must ask whether training through habit should precede training 
through reason, because these two kinds of training must be so 
harmonized with each other as to be adjusted to the best end, and 
we shall be better able to adjust them to the best end when this 
question has been answered. Aristotle has already said (c. 13. 
1332 b 5) that nature, habit, and reason must harmonize with each 
other; he now adds that they must be so harmonized as to be 
adjusted to the best end. He follows in the track of Plato, Laws 
653 B and 659 D. At Sparta this best kind of harmony had been 
missed, for in the Lacedaemonian training nature and habit had 
not been brought into harmony with reason, nor had reason been 
adjusted to the best end. 

1L. nai, ‘both.’ 

12. xat Sa rév 2dy dpolev yOar, sc. rode wasdevopévous. In Eth. 
Nic, 1. 2. 1095 b 4 we have rois @cow }x6as eadés. For dpotup (i.e. 
pola» rg Adéyy), CP. § (8). 7. 1342 a 26, wpds rie Oearhy rip rowwiTor 
rowure til ypncbas re yives THs povouys, and Plato, Tim. 18 B, xai 
per 8) Kal epi yuraxdy dweprjoOnper, ds rie dices rois dydpdcs 
saparAnciag ein Evrappooréoy, and Rep. 472 C, 8s a» éxelvos & 1: 
cpodraros §, rh» dxeivors poipay Spovordrny efew, 

davepdy 8} x7.d. Aristotle is about to decide that training 
through habit must precede training through reason, but that 
training through habit must be adjusted to and pursued for the 
sake of reason, which is the end, and he proves the second 
proposition first (in 12-17) and then the first (in 17-25). Trans- 
late—‘this then at any rate is evident, first that as in all other 
things, [so in the case of the human being,] generation starts from 
a beginning, and that the end of some beginnings is related to 
another end, and that reason and thought are the end of man’s 
natural development, so that [reason and thought are the end of 
generation, and] it is with a view to these ends that we should 
order generation and our training in custom.’ I follow Sepulveda, 
Vict., Lamb., Stahr, and Welldon in my rendering of és § yéveow 
dx’ dpyne dori. Sus.® (cp. Sus.*, 1. p. 545) translates ‘dass die 
Erzeugung und Geburt den Anfang macht (ffir den man zu 
sorgen hat)’—i.e. ‘that generation and birth are the beginning 
(for which we have to care)’—comparing c. 16. 1334 b 29, but 
the next sentence, «al rd rédos dad swore dpyis MDdov rédovs, 
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suggests that de’ dpyze deri means ‘start from a beginning.’ 
It has not, I think, been noticed that Aristotle has before 
him Plato, Phaedr. 245 D, ¢& dpxyge yip dxdyxn say 1d ycyrdpevew 
ylyveoBas, abriy 88 ped df dds al yap tk row dpxd ylyrore, ob« 
dy €& dpyze ylyvorre, which supports the interpretation adopted 
by me. With Sepulveda (p. 237 b) I take the ‘beginning’ from 
which generation ‘starts’ to be the union of the parents: cp. Plato, 
Laws 720 E, A@....ap of xara dicw rip wepl yerévens dpyiy sporqy 
wdhcov wipe xaraxogpnoe rais rdfeot; KA. ri piv; AQ. dpya & dari raw 
yoriccay sdcas wider Sp oby § rév ydper cippfte col covarla; and 
c. 16. 1334 b 29-31, where it is implied that § cv{evfis is the dpyd 
ris yeréoews. Compare with the passage before us those quoted 
in vol. i. p. 348, note 2, and Metaph. ©. 8. 10gs0a 7 sqq. 


Aristotle’s aim is that in all arrangements connected: with the — 


generation of his future citizens and with the training of habit 
given them the ultimate development of reason and thought shall 
be kept in view, and we find that he bears this in mind later 
on (see above on 13348 23, and cp. c. 16. 1335 b 16 sqq., 29 


sqq., and g (8). 6. 1341 a 24 8q., b 6 sqq.). We expect rd rédos rd 


dwd rwos dpyxns in place of rd réAos dad rwos dpxgs, but cp. c. 16. 1334 b 
41, 9 xdpcs mapa ray réxvwy, and 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 35, ras xplons éx rev 
dixaornpiwy., See also below on 1336a 41 and cp. Plato, Laws 
715 A, rd ve wpdypara xara ri wu ovras foderipoay ofdipa «rd. 


For dddou rédous, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 11748 19, & xpévp yap save 


xisnors cal rédovs rivds. 


19. xat rag dferg rds rodrev xr.d. Cp. 3. 4. 1277 a 6, where the 


soul is said to consist éx Adyou xal dpéfews, and De An. 3. 10. 433 29, 
daiveras 8¢ ye Bv0 ravTra Kuvotvra, § dpefis § vous, ef ms Thy Gavraciay 
ribein &s vénoly rwa, That dpegcs belongs to the irrational part of the 
soul and yots to the rational, is implied in 1. 5. 12§4 b 5-9, but we 
are not told elsewhere, so far as I am aware, that Spefie is the de of 
the one part of the soul and vos of the other. For the meaning of 
é£es, cp. Metaph. A. 20. 1022 b 10, Dow 8é spéwon efits A€yerar Jedbeors 
xa fy § ed h} xaxde Sidecars rd Scaxeipevor, xal } cof aird § apis Edo, 
olor f) iylaa eis ris” SudBbeore ydp dors rowavry, and see note on 12542 
39, where an éfs has been said to be a more permanent state than 
a ddbeows. Thus dpegis is a didbeore rou dddyou pépous ris Yuyys nol 
fv vd ddoyow pépos fl ed i} xaxds Sidecars, and vove stands in a similar 
relation to rd Adyow gyov. “Opefie is explained in 32 by Oupds, Bot- 


Ayous, and éw:Hupla, for dpefs is made up of these three things (De 


| 
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An. 2. 3. 414 2, dpefis per ydp éxibupia xal Ovpis nai Botdyow, and 
Eth. Eud. 2. 7. 1223. 26, adda pio § Speke cfs rpla Siatpeiran, ele 
BovArnow xal bvpdy xai éxOvpiay), As Eaton points out, however, 
‘ Aristotle’s language is not uniform, for he connects BovAners, not 
with the irrational, but with the rational part of the soul in De An. 
3-9. 432 b g, & re np Noporueg yip fj Bothqows yiveras, nal d rg Déyy 
 éwOupia xa 5 Oupés. As to the nature of BotAnors, see Eth. Nic. 3. 
4. 1118 b 19 sqq. Aristotle evidently regards infants as having 
wishes which are not émOvpia, and yet which belong wholly to the 
irrational part of the soul. One difference between ésOvpia and 
SovAners is that the former is always felt in relation to that which 
is possible, and that this is not always the case with the latter 
(1111 b 22). 

22. Oupts yap «tr Here Aristotle, as Eaton has already 
pointed out, follows in the track of Plato, Rep. 441 A, ral yap & 
ros wmasdiowg roUrd ¥ Gp ris ior, Gre Ovpow pew bbs yerdpeva peara dori, 
Aoytopur 8 Enos piv Cporye Soxovow oidéxore peradapPave, of 32 soddoi 
éyé more. Cp. also Rep. 402 A: Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144) 8 8q.: 
Probl. 30. 5. 955b 22: and the fragment of Philemon quoted 
above on 1332b 10. Aristotle may perhaps regard @upds, BotAnoss, 
and ém6vpia as closely connected with the body: cp. Virg. Aen. 6. 
73° 8qq- 

23. nal yevoudrors eb0us, ‘even immediately after they are born’: 
cp. De Gen. An. §. 3. 778 a 27, xal rd pep eibis daodovdi yoropévas, 
ra 8€ spoiovons ris Hdixias yiveras 35a xal ynpagsdorev: Pol. 1. 8. 
1256 b 9, Soxep xara ray xperny yiveow eibus, ovre nai rehawbeiow : 
and Meteor. 3. 1. 371 a 6, ebOis ycyropévge. 

24 & 82 Aoywpds nai & voig ard. The expression comes to 
Aristotle from Plato, Rep. 586 C, sAncpomjw riygs re cal vinns cal 
Gupov Sdxev dvev Noywrpod re nai vow (cp. 431 C and 524 B, and 
Laws 897). These are the faculties that control dpefis (Eth. 
Nic. 7. 8. 1150 b 22 8qq.) and bring it within bounds. They are 
absent in other animals than man (De An. 3. 10. 433.4 11 8q.), 
and the child has them in an imperfect form (Pol. 1. 13. 12608 
13). At what age they develope we are not told. According 
to Probl. 30. 5. 955 b 22 sqq. »ovs increases in men as they grow 
older, and reaches its highest development in old age (és! yqpes). 
Some further light is thrown on the subject by Plato, Symp. 
181 D, ob yap dpaas raider, GX’ exeddy §8y dpyevras vous icxew rovre 
3é wAnoud{es re yevadoner, Compare with what Aristotle says here 
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Polyb. 3. 20. 4, af ph vo Ala mpés rots Does § reyxy xal rovre spocdvepe 
“Popaions, rd ppovey airots ebitac cx yererye. 

mpotovow. Bonitzs (Ind. s.v.) compares De Part. An. 4. ro. 
686 b 11, xpolove: 82 role per GvOpewoce abferes rh miraten, . 

25. &3 wpSroy péy «rd. Lparey piv is answered by éxara. 
With frera roy ris dpéfeus we must apparently supply ea: or some 
— word. See note on 1279 b 7. 

- &exa pévros 108 vou thy ris bpdfeus. The dpefis should be 
so nurin as to obey vous (1. 5. 125405: see note on 13334 31, 
and cp. Plato, Laws 653 B, 659 D) 

tiv 82 rod odparog tHS uyHs. Cp. Plato, Rep. 591 C, éxara &, 
cixoy, THY TOU oéparos if cal rpodge oby Exae rH Onpidde: nal Déyy 
jdong éxerpipas tvraiba rerpaypines Gen, dX’ ob8i apie iyiuar Prézwe 
ot8é rovro mpeoBevuy, Exus loxuphe § syejs § adds fora, day pd mai 
cwpporjcew péddy dx’ airéw, DD’ da ray & r§ oépare dppoviary ris & 
rh Yuxg vera Evugovias dpporrépeves [Garcra}. As to the omission 
_ Of ivexa with rie Woygs Eucken remarks (Praepositionen, p. 20), 
‘if é»exa belongs to two notions, it is usually expressed only with 
the first, and must be supplied with the second.” __ 

29 sqq. Cp. Plato, Laws 721 A. But Aristotle is less guided C. 16. 
by Plato in this chapter than he is in the seventeenth. He raises 
questions here which Plato had not raised and solves those which 
Plato had already raised in a different way. Plato had not inquired 
woiovs rds Svras yp) wouicba spie GAAgrovs ri yoyucjy dpaiar, nor 
had he discussed the proper season of the year for marriage or the 
other questions raised in 13354 39 8qq. ‘As dpygs is evidently 
equivalent to awd ras cuf{cofens. 

SO. tév zpehopdrer, ‘of the children in process of rearing,’ for 
not all that are born are to be reared. So Sepulv., whom Vict. 
follows. 

apéroy péy «.rd., ‘attention must first be given to the coupling 
of man and wife in marriage, [and the question must be considered] 
when '—i.e. at what age—‘and in what condition [of body and : 
mind] they should enter upon matrimonial intercourse with each 
other.’ Critias, following no doubt Lacedaemonian traditions, had 
already said the same thing (see vol. i. p. 350, note 1). On the 
other hand, ‘Chrysippus is reproached by Posidonius (Galen, Hipp. 
et Plat. 5. 1) for neglecting the first germs of education in his 
treatise on the subject, particularly those previous to birth’ (Zeller, 

Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. Trans. p. 303, note 2). In 
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relation to animals other than man nature herself had fixed the 
age and season of the year at which intercourse was to take place 
(Hist. An. §. 8. 5424 19, Spas 82 nal prr&xiae rps dyelas éxdorow cloiv 
dpurpévas rév (for), and Aristotle follows in her track. Indeed, 
Greek custom seems to have prescribed a certain season of the 
year for marriage (c. 16. 1335 a 36 sqq.), and particular Greek 
States seem often to have had an age of their own for its celebra- 
tion (c. 16. 1335 a 1§ sqq-). Another point is recognized in 1335 b 
26 sqq. as needing consideration, sécoy xpdvoy Aetrovpytiv dpporrea 
mpis rexvomoiay, It is not likely that regulations on this subject 
existed in any Greek State. Upérow »é& has nothing strictly 
answering to it, but it is in effect taken up by c. 17. 1336a 3, 
yevopdvey 8¢ réy téxvoy x.rr. ’Empedyréow wepl riy oilers, as in 
Plato, Laws 932 B, raw wept ydpove yuracnéy dwipedoupéver. The 
question sére «rd. is considered in 1334 b 32-1335 2 35, and the 
question wolovs rus dyrac «.r.A. is considered, so far as relates to 
the body, in 1335 b 2-12. 

32. Set 8 dwoPddworra x.r.X., ‘and the lawgiver in instituting 
this union should look both to the persons united [as distinguished 
from the children to be born] and to the [whole] time for which 
they will live [not merely to the time at which the union takes 
place], in order that they may arrive simultaneously in respect of 
age at the same epoch’ (i.e. the epoch at which each of the two 
loses the power to have children: cp. 13354 7, réAos ris yerrqoees, 
and for ovyxaraBaivecs 1335 2 10 8q., 31). If the lawgiver looked 
merely to the time at which the union takes place, and did not 
look forward to the time at which the power to have children is 
lost by husband and wife respectively, he might very well be led 
to arrange that husband and wife should both be of the same age 
and young, but to do this would be an error, and the right course 
for him is to keep in view the whole course of the lives of the 
wedded pair and to arrange that the husband shall be twenty years 
or so older than his wife. For rév rou {iy xpdévor, cp. Plut. Non 
posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 17. 1098 E, 

obx forw alraw pirpow 6 rov Biov xpdvos, 
GAA rou swavrds aldvos émsBparrépevoy 1d Girdripoy nal GirdrOpwroy 
¢fapAdGras xrd.: Euphron, Aidupos Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 490), 

& Zev, vk wo piv Bove xpdvov rod CG» Bpaxte 

wAdxeww GAvwes rovrow yas ote ége; 


47? 
4(7). 16. 1334 b 832—40. 


Philemon, “E¢nSos Fragm. 1 (Meineke 4. 10), 


ove els iuépay 
xeydfopas plaw ydp, ele vd {av 8 dros: ‘ 

and Dittenberger, SylL Inscr. Gr. No. 444, DertAoe Movadixze vor 
icy Opexrdy Avaodéovra adaxcy Oevlepov wapapeivarra aire riv ras (uot F 
xpévow, Camerarius (Interp. p. 323) rightly translates rip rov (9 
xpévor ‘ vitae ipsius spacium.’ Susemihl’s rendering of the sentenc€, 
which Mr. Welldon follows, translating ‘he should have in view not 
only the persons themselves who are to marry but their time of 
life,’ needs the support of parallel instances of this use of rie sot 
(av xpévor. Aristotle follows in the track of Euripjdes (Fragm. 24: 
cp. Fragm. 906, and contrast Fragm. 319, quoted below on 
133581), 

yveaixa apis viay (cvtas véop, 
paxpd pap loxds pidXor dpotrur péves, 
Onrraa & §8q Oaccow dxrciwe: dépas. 


For vopobereiv ratrqy rhy xowerlar, cp. 2. 8. 1267 b 39, cropobéres 3a 
nal Sxacrnpwor dy 1d xipior, That rairyy riy xowasiay refers to rie 
oxevgs, we see from 1335 a 36 Sqq. The union of man and wife 
is called a ov{evés in 1. 3. 1263 b 9 8q. and a xoweela in 1. 2. 
1252 b 9 sq. 

87. nal.ordceg xpd dddAHAous xal Scadopds. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. 
§ 41, elra Aavbdvovew ido dw ros Bacideins ordoes nal dsaapis 
atrois ¢yxaraXelwovres, and Plut. Amat. c. 2, dx ris yevoperns rois 
yorevow airéy duadepas xal ordcewos. A ‘difference’ is less serious 
and less long-continued than a ‘state of discord, though it may 
often end in the production of discord: cp. 7 (§). 4.1303 b 37, aal 
dy Aedgois dx xndelas yevoperns Scahopas apy) sacay éyéivero réy otdceur 
Téy Vorepor, 

89. tév réxvew includes female as well as male children. 

40. tov xardépey might well mean here, as often elsewhere, ‘ the 
parents,’ but it would seem to mean ‘the fathers,’ if we compare 
1335 8 32-35, for there the father alone must be referred to, inas- 
much as he alone would be seventy years of age at the time when 
the children are approaching their acmé. 

dvévntos yap x.7.d., ‘for elderly fathers get no good from chil- 
dren’s return of service, nor do the children from the assistance 
given by fathers.’ If a man marries (say) at fifty-five, he will 
probably be in his grave before he gets much assistance from his 
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children or is able to start them in life. See also vol. i. p. 184, 
note 2. For 4 ydpis mapa ray réxver, Not } xdpis } apd rey Téxver, 
see above on 1334 12. 

1335 a. L odre \iay wdpeyyus elvr. Euripides puts very different advice 
into the mouth of one of his characters (Fragm. 319), 


nal yur wapawes nace Trois vewTépas 
BH spies rd yipas robs yduous wovoupiros 
oxorAR rexvovcbas waidas’ ob yip org, 
yovauci  éxOple xpipa mpeoBirgs dxig 
GX &s rdywora, xai yap éxrpopal xadal 
cal ouvved{ov 730 saie vty sarpi. 
On the un-Attic word wdpeyyus see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, . 
p- 120. 

2. % te ydp aiSas x.7.A. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 5, cai yap o3 dv 
per rais GXas wédeow Ss rd woAD of Fr«Kes GAARAGS Civaat, peT Sywep 
nai dXaxiorn aides mapayiyveras. Tots rotovrous, sc. réxvos, * children 
of the kind we have just described,’ i.e. near in age to their 
parents. ‘Qomep jAuucras, ‘as it does also to those of the same 

_ age’: cp. 3. 16. 1287 b 16, Sowep 5 Saxacrgs, and 2, 10. 12724 41, 
Sonep rois épépoacs. 

8. xat wept rhy olxovopfay x.7.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 10. 1388 a 5, 
urepoy 82 xat ols Gbovovow’ dpa yap clpyrar rois yap fyyis nai xpdvy 
cai rémp cal Hrixig nal 8dfy Pbovovaw bev eipyras “4d ovyyerts yap 
cul POovety éxioraras” (Aeschyl. Fragm. 298). 

4. éx 82 xd. We are apparently intended to supply Sei vopo- 
Gereiy rabrny ri xoweriay before omer x.r.d. “Oder dpxspevos devpo 
peréBnper, CD. 1334 b 29 Sqq. Tar yerrwpérer, ‘of the offspring in 
process of generation, whether born or unborn, for r3 yevreopevor in 
De Gen. An. 1. 2. 716.4 22 refers to the latter and rots yerrepévors 
in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 13 to the former. After birth, however, ra 
ytyropeva is the usual designation, as in 1335 b 20, 22, and c. 17. 
1336 16, and ra réxva is used of a still later stage (1334 b 39). 
‘Yndpxg mpos thy rov vopobtrov BovAnow, ‘be such as to answer to 
the wish of the lawgiver.’ For zpés with the acc. in this sense, 
cp. Rhet. 1. 15. 1375b 16, da» 82 & yeypappévos (vdpos) ¥ apie rd 
xpaypa, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 6428 40-54: 
also Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 139, éxet yap ovrws olovrat Seiy rois wddas 
xetpévoss xppoba: véyos Kal ra xdrpa mepwoteddAcw xal ph mpos ras 
Sovrygets pndd spas ras Radvoes ray adiunpdray vopoberciobat, 
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6. oxeddv 8h x.7.X., ‘now all these things come about in con- 
nexion with one arrangement,’ or ‘one mode of dealing with the 
subject ’—the arrangement being to place the commencement of 
wedlock at such ages in the case of husband and wife respectively 
as will enable it to close, so far as the production of children is 
concerned, at the age of seventy in the case of the husband and 
fifty in that of the wife, so that at no period of the cohabitation 
will the power of procreation be wanting to either party. It 
deserves notice that Aristotle himself was about forty years of age 
when he married the niece and adopted daughter of Hermias (see 
vol. i. p. 466). That this union was a happy one may be inferred 
from the direction in Aristotle's will that his wife’s bones should 
be, in accordance with her request, disinterred and buried with his 
own (Diog. Laert. 5.16). Uavra raira, i.e. rd ph dsaheneiy ras 
duvdpes, rd pyre Niay tworelreaOas rais Hrxlas ta ricva rév sraripay 
pare Nay sdpeyyve elvat, and rd ré cepara rey yerveptver Srdpyew 
mpos rh» Toe wopobsroy Bovdnow. For ovpBalvew xara play éxypédcsas, 
cp. Meteor. 1. 1. 338 b 20, dca evpBairn xara piow, and Xen. Hell. 
4- 4. 8, éwei 3¢ re drdpe cal xaré riyqy cal eor’ éxpdaay tyeriebay 
GtAaxe xara ras widas vavras. The phrase perhaps contains an 
allusion te the proverb pia pdorg Aaivn (or pla pdonfé sdvras 
dravwes, Suidas) dri rod pediov (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 280): cp. Herodes, Wepi Hodreias, p. 175 (Bekker, Orat. Att, 
vol. v. p. 659), awd puds obv réxoms Sppdpevos judy re Kpargcew oleras 
ait rovrer by 30 nuas oim dpfe. Sus. transposes cxedds, 6—rov- 
rous, 11, to after 27, sApOvov ers (§ puxpdy), reading cxeddv dé in 
place of cxe3s» 85, but the result of this transposition is to sever 
sdvra ravra from the things to which these words refer. 

8. & ray éBSousjxovra érév dppis eoyaros, ‘the extreme sum of 
seventy years’ (cp. 35). For the fact, cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 585 b 
§sqq. Camerarius remarks (Interp. p. 323), ‘haec ita se habere 
putatur esse certum. Etsi pauca quaedam dissentanea memorantur, 
ut olim de Masinissa, quem Plutarchus in libello quo quaeritur an 
senibus capessenda sit respublica’ (c. 15) ‘ex Polybio’ (37. ro. 5, 
11 sq.) ‘Narrat, mortuum annos habentem nonaginta, reliquisse 
superstitem puerum annorum quatuor. Et de Constantia, quae 
nupsit Friderico Secundo, traditur peperisse eam filium grandiorem 
annis quinquaginta.’ See also Plin. Nat. Hist. 7. 61 sq. Bonits 
(Ind. 289 b 16) couples with the passage before us Hist. An. &. rg. 
599 b 10, xai dpxovras Onpeiec bar (of Oivvec) dwo TDcd8os dvarodgs péxpe 
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"Apxrovpou Sivews £3 oxarov. For the order of the words, which is 
quite regular, cp. 1. 2. 1252 b 27, § de sAedver nupiey xowerla rédeos: 
see Sandys’ note on "A. Hod. c. 51. L 10, 5 é» dyopG otros dpyés. 

9. For werrfjxorra, cp. 29, éwrd xai rpidxovre. 

10. Bet rhe dpxdy x.7.X., ‘the commencement of the union, so far 
as age is concerned, should reach down at its close to these epochs’ 
(i.e. the close of the union should arrive for the wife at the age of 
fifty and for the husband at the age of seventy, so that the husband 
should be twenty years older than the wife at the time of marriage). 
For xara rq jduxiav, ‘in respect of age’ as contrasted with time 
of year (rote wept ri Spay xpdvois, 36), cp. De Gen. An. 5. 3. 7848 
17, trois 8 dxOpdoras xara yy puxlay yivetas xetpdy nal Gépos xal fap zal 
peréwwpor. For the use of xaraSaivew, cp. Plut. Demetr. c. §3, xaré8y_ 
&¢ sais Scadoyais rd yévos airov Bacievow eis Llepoéa redevraiov, ep’ of 
“Pepaioe Maxedoviay ixnydyorre. 

LL. don 8 8 tar véww curvvacpds x.7.4. Partly in support of the 
conclusion at which he has just arrived, which implies that the bride- 
groom will be twenty years older than the bride at the time of 
marriage, and therefore will not be young, and partly in order to 
settle the age of the bride, which has not yet been settled, Aristotle 
recalls the fact that the union of young persons is a bad thing. 
The substantive ovedvacpés is not used elsewhere in the Politics in 
the sense of ‘coitus,’ though it is often thus used in the zoological 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), but we have curdvacbévres 
in this sense in 1335 b 24 (cp. also ovedud(eo6a: in 1. 2. 12524 26, 
so far as it refers to the union of male and female). With the 
passage 1335 a 11-28 should be compared Plato, Rep. 459 B: 
Aristot. Hist. An. §. 14. §44b 14, 13 yap rév view (sc. oméppa) dp 
waos trois {gos rd piv mpitrow ayovey, yoripey 8 dvrav dabeviotepa cal 
€kdrre ra exyova’ rovro 8¢ pddsora Sydow éxi re rev dvOpaner Kai rap 
(yordcey rerpardcuy xal ex) ray dpvibey, rev per yap ra Ieyova Cddrre, 
ray O¢ ra gd, and 7. 1. 5828 16, péyps piv ody rey tpis éwrd draw vd 
péy sporow Gyova ra oxéppard dor’ Exava yérpa piv pucpd 8¢ nal aredg 
yevvec: nai ol vios xal al wiat, Sowep nai éxi rar Gov (dev raw adeioreo, 
avd\apBdvoves pév oty al ria Garrow day 8é avAddBacw, dy ros réxots 
sovovcs padXov, xai rd oepara 8 abréy dredéotepa yiveras dos dni rd woAd 
nal ynpaoxe Garroy, ray 1 abpokcoiacrixiy dppiver xal rip yuraixdy rip 
Trois réxas xpopereay sreloow doxei yap ob 9 abfnois Eri yivecOas perd 
rovs rpeis réxovs, and De Gen. An. 4. 2. 766 b 29, rd re yap via 
Ondruréca padroy rév dxpalévrey xai ynpdcxorta paddow (rd spo Sirepe 
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paddror P, i.e. Vat. 1339) rots pew yap obwe rédecor 1d Beppdv, rois F 
dwokefse, Aubert and Wimmer, in their edition of the De Genera- 
tione Animalium, remark on this passage, ‘this appears from 
statistical investigations to be correct’; among other authorities they 
refer to ‘ the very precise and interesting investigations of Quetelet, 
Sur )’"Homme’: see also below on 1335 a 15. According to 
Aristox. Fragm. 20 (Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), Pythagoras 
recommended (he probably referred to males only) complete 
abstinence till twenty, Gray 82 xal els rovre ddiayras, owavioe elvas xpq- 
arioy rois ddpoticias* rovro yap apis re Tey Tay yervévTer Kal yerrnco- 
piveay evetiay wodd ovpBddA\cobas: see also below on 1335 b 37, tyeetas 
xdpw. At Sparta, care was taken that both bridegroom and bride 
should be in their bodily prime (Xen. Rep. Lac. 1.6: Piut. Lycurg. 
_ © 45, cp. Num. et Lycurg. inter se comp. c. 4, where the custom 
at Rome is contrasted with the Lacedaemonian custom). It is 
evident from 28 sq. that Aristotle does not class a girl of eighteen 
among the »éa, at all events so far as fitness for marriage is 
concerned. 

13. dredjj, ‘imperfect,’ i.e, lacking some limb or organ, or with 
some limb or organ imperfectly developed, or lacking some sense, 
for instance the sense of sight or hearing (De An. 3. 1. 425 2 9 8qq-), 
or some power, for instance the power of movement (De An. 3. 9. 
432 b 21-26) or speech, or the power to procreate (cp. Hist. An. 
7. 1. 581 b 21 sqq., and De An. 2. 4. 415 a 26 sqq. and 3. 9. 432b 
21 sqq.), or possibly imperfect in mind (cp. 1335 b 29 sqq.), idiotic 
or the like. As infants born imperfect are not to be reared in 
Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ (1335 b 20), and the offspring of the over- 
young is often imperfect, much destruction of infant life -would 
be saved by the prohibition of the marriage of those who are 
over-young. 

pixpd thy popdiy, ‘small in figure’: cp. Pindar, Isthm. 4. 53, 
poppay Bpayis. In 17 we have puxpol rd odpara. To be small 
in person was to lack beauty (Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1123 b 6 sqq.). 
“O puxpds was ‘a term of reproach at Athens’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.: 
Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 280, note: cp. also 7 (5). 
10. 1311 b 3). 

15. dy Scag ydp «rAd. Vict. ‘hoc autem valgo de plebe Gal- 
lorum dicitur, apud quos mala haec consuetudo increbruit ; unde 
notantur etiam voce ostendente erratum hoc ipsorum irridenteque 
brevitatem corporis eorundem et deformitatem.’ Among the States 
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other than Troezen to which Aristotle here refers, Crete should 
probably be included. Cp. Ephor. Fragm. 64 (Strabo, p. 482: 
Mller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 251), yapeiy pér dua sdvres dvayxd{orra: wap’ 
abrois ol xara riv abrév xpdvon dx ris ray waidev dyldys dxxpbivres. The 
age referred to would be the expiration of the eighteenth year accord- 
ing to Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, p. 408. The bride 
in Crete might be no more than twelve years of age (ibid. p. 407). 
The early age at which daughters were given in marriage at Troezen 
is probably an indication of material prosperity, for the father no 
doubt had to provide his daughter with a dowry. In Crete the bride- 
groom did not take his bride home till she was old enough to manage 
a household (Strabo, p. 482), and the actual provision of a dowry by 
the father may have been delayed till then. ‘In a meeting of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, M. Joseph K6rdsi, Director of ' 
the Buda-Pest Statistical Bureau, read a paper on the “Influence 
of Parents’ Ages on the Vitality of Children.” . . . M. Kdrdsi has 
collected about 30,000 data, and has come to the following con- 
clusions :—Mothers under twenty years of age and fathers under 
twenty-four have children more weakly than parents of riper age. 
Their children are more subject to pulmonary diseases. The 
healthiest children are those whose fathers are from twenty-five to 
forty years of age, and whose mothers are from twenty to thirty 
years old’ (Zimes, Jan. 14, 1889). 

16. dmyupidferar. “Emtxepidfea would be more usual, but Liddell 
and Scott refer to Nymphis, ap. Athen. Deipn. 619 f, xard roe 
friyapiafopivgy wap atros cvvnGeav. See critical note. 

18. Sapbelpovra:, ‘die.’ Bonitz (Ind. s.v.) compares De Gen. 
An. 4. 4- 773 & 18 sqq. 

Sd nat tv xpyopdvy x.1.X., ‘the well-known oracle also’ (in 
addition to other things). For rdv xpnopdr, cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303. 30, 
bey vd iyos ovré8y rots SvBapiras. P' and P* have preserved this 
oracle for us in their margins—rd pd réuve véay Adoxa (see Sus.’). 
The literal meaning of these words was ‘let fallow land remain 
fallow, do not plough up uncultivated land,’ or in other words ‘let 
the land rest.’ The verb »ea» and the substantive »earés (Xen. 
Oecon. 7. 20) were used of the ploughing-up of fallow land (see 
Liddell and Scott). Cp. also Anth, Pal. 6. 41, 

xadxde dporpyriy, chacifdAaxa, revoropha. 
As, however, the land which had been left for a time fallow was 
the land which would naturally be used for ploughing, the advice 
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of the oracle came in effect to this, that ploughing should cease for 
a time and that crops should not be raised. No wonder that men 
rejected this interpretation of the oracle and cast about for another— 
that given in the text. A third interpretation was, indeed, possible. 
The oracle might be understood as a warning against rash innova- 
tion: cp. Athen. Deipn. 461 ¢, nal xarax\cBévrav, EAA pyr, & Wrotrapyes 
épn, xara réy Sddowy wourhy Uparivay, ob yar aidancpivary dpay, ddd 


oxuoy partes, xviuotyophows Epyouas xd. For &a roavryy airlay, 


see above on 1384 & 23. 

20. 8a 1d yapioxeoOar tag vewrépas. Sepulv. ‘ propterea quod 
adolescentulae nuptui traderentur’ (yaploxeoOa: being taken as 
‘ passive: so Lamb. and Sus.), or ‘because the custom was to 
take the younger women to wife’ (yapioxecbas being taken as 
middle: so Liddell and Scott). Perhaps the words which follow, 
ras éxdéces wosicbas wpeaPvrépas, where the act of the father, not 
the bridegroom, is referred to, make rather in favour of the former 
interpretation, Tepioxes is a rare word. 

22. nal wpds ocwppoodvny, as well as apis riv rexvowolay (12). 

rds ex8déceg worciobas xpecBurdpats, ‘to give away their daughters 
in marriage, when they are older’ (literally ‘to make their givings- 
away in marriage for girls when older’). 

23. dxohacrérepas yap x.7.. Cp. Aeschy]. Fragm. 239. 

24, nai rd tow dppdvew 82 «rd, ‘and the bodies of the males 
also are thought to suffer injury in respect of growth, if they have 
intercourse with females while the seed is still increasing, for the 
seed also [as well as the body, the increase of which has just been 
referred to] is subject to a fixed limit of time, which it does not 
overpass in its increase, or overpasses only slightly, [so that it is 
not an indifferent matter whether intercourse occurs at an earlier 
or later age}.’ ‘The editors from Vict. downward, so far as I have 
observed, with the exceptions of Reiz and Gdttling, read odparos in 
place of owépparos, and there is much doubt as to the correct 
reading. The words cépa and oxépya are occasionally interchanged 
in the MSS.—e.g. in De Gen. An. 2. 3. 737 a 11 we should 
probably read capa with Aubert and Wimmer in place of owéppa, 
and in Chaeremon, Fragm. 13, I would read ‘Qpae owéppar’ in 
place of ‘Qpav odpar’. It is therefore not without hesitation that 
I retain owépparos in the passage before us. I do so for the follow- 
ing reasons : (1) It is the reading of all the better MSS., for even 
in P*?, which now has céparos, owépparos was the original reading; 
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' P' has ddAws coparos in its margin. Vet. Int. has ‘ corpore,’ but 
whether he found eéyaros in the Greek text used by him is doubt- 
ful, for he may well have translated a marginal reading. Susemihl 
ascribes the reading oéparos to Leonardus Aretinus, but Schneider 
says (Politica, vol. ii. p. 436), ‘ Aldinum et plurium Victorii codi- 
cum scripturam owépyaros reddidit Aretinus,’ and a manuscript of bis 
Latin Translation belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (MS. Ball. 
242)—I have not consulted any others—has ‘ac masculorum 
corpora crescere impediuntur si adhuc augente semine consuetu- 
dinem ineant.’ (2) If we read cdyaros, it is not easy to see, as 
Schneider has already pointed out in his note on the passage, why 
Aristotle did not simply write xa) ra rév dppiver 82 ceopara AAdwre- * 
obs Soxei apis ri abfnow, cay ers abfavopéver (and not aifavopévov 
Tow oaparos) somvra: viv curovsiay: Sepulveda, in fact (p. 240), 
found aifaropévov (not abfavopévev rot caparos OF owépparos) in some 
MSS. and prefers this reading. Besides, the added remark «al yap 
—érs seems rather otiose, if it refers to the body, for every one 
knows that the growth of the body ceases after a certain age. 
(3) The difficulty has been raised by Schneider that we nowhere 
read in Aristotle of a ‘ certus temporis terminus seminis augmento 
atque incremento definitus, ultra quem progrediatur nunquam, 
quoque intercepto corporis incrementum impediatur.’ ‘ Corporis 
incrementum, he adds, ‘intra vigesimum fere annum aetatis con- 
sistere solet, seminis vero incrementum et copia pro natura alimen- 
torum aliasque per causas variatur usque ad annum sexagesimum.’ 
The question is one for thorough students of Aristotle’s physiology 
to decide, and I cannot pretend to be one of them, but it should 
be noticed that the expression ¢6ivovros rou. owéppuros occurs in De 
Gen. An. 3. 1. 7504 34, és ¢£avaXtoxopévoy rou meperréparos xal Spa 
rs HAsclas Anyovons Pbivovros rol oxépparos, in reference to the old 
age not indeed of a man, but of an animal, and if he believed 
in a decrease of the secretion after a certain age, he may well have 
believed in an increase of it up to a certain age. Some indications 
of his having done so are traceable, if we can trust the Seventh 
Book of the History of Animals, c. 5. 585 a 36, sAje ofr’ dpyo- 
pivey (Sc. rol owtpparos nal ray xarapnrviwy) ydripa ebbvs ofr’ irs Ohiyew 
ysyroudver xai doGeviv, and Probl. 20. 7. 923.4 35, § dxavra pty piype 
rovrov dxpafe, tes dy xara rd owéppa daydly ; -éwel xai of drOperos péxps 
tpideovra driv dmidkddacw, éréd piv re wrnda drd 32 ry sayvryr. 
Compare what we read in Hist. An. 7. 1. 581 b 2 sqq.. of the 
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effect on bodily growth of a discharge of ra Aevad in early child- 
hood, for the catamenia in the female answer to the seed in the 
male (De Gen. An. 1. 19. 727 8 2 8qq.)—ra 82 Aeved col sasdiocs 
yiveras wig oboe sdpuway, paddov & dy typg yparras rpody’ nal xadves 
rh» abfqy cal th adpara loxvalves trav xadiey. For apicpivos xpdvos, 
cp. 3. 13. 12844 22 and 3. 14. 12854 34. As to (§ pexpde), see 
critical note. 

28. 88 «xd. Add is explained by dv rovotrp yip «rd. 30. We 
should have expected from Hist. An. 7. 1. 582 a 16—29 (quoted in 
part above on 11) that Aristotle would have delayed the age of 
marriage for women till twenty-one, but this would have involved 
a shortening of the duration of wedlock, as it is to close before the 
wife is fifty years of age. The male reaches the acmé of his physical 
development between thirty and thirty-five (see vol. i. p. 186, note 2, 
and cp. 1335 @ 32 8q.), so that Aristotle might well have placed the 
age of marriage for the male a little earlier than he does, but he 
_ probably wishes to make the duration of wedlock the same for 
husband and wife (about thirty-two years). As to the ages recom- 
mended by Plato, see vol. i. p. 183. 

29. As to [4 pixpér], see critical note. 

30. dy rocodry, sc. xpdoy, ‘at an age no greater than this.’ 

dxpdfovol re rots odpacs ovfeufis Zora, ‘coupling will take place - 
while their bodies are in their prime.’ For the importance of this, 
cp. Plato, Rep. 459 B and Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 23. 

SL. cvyxataBijcerat, sc. cif{eréss, cp. 10. 

82. rois péy, the children, answering to rots 8¢, 34, the fathers. 

BS. dpxopdvors rijs dxpiis, cp. 1335 b 27, dpxecbas ris ovledgens. 

84. F8y xaradehupdvns tis Adixlas, ‘ their period of vigour having 
now been brought to a close’ (cp. De Gen. An. 1. 19. 727 2 8, cal 
wavetas THs HAcxias Anyovens ros péy 1d Svvacbas yervay, rais 32 rh xare- 
pyma, and Demosth. in Apatur. c. 4, ode 3° érq dori» éxrd ag’ ob 13 
péy seiy xaradéAuca), or possibly ‘having now been wrecked.’ For 
sspés, ‘towards,’ see Bon. Ind. 641 b 9, where we find a reference 
among other passages to De Gen. An. §. 1.778 a 25, rd péy yap 
(rév (oar) ob wodtovrar wpds rd ynpas émdprer. 

$6. roig 82 wepi Thy Spay xpdvorg x.7.. Cp. Philo, Mechan. Synt. 
P- 99. 11, dei 8¢ nai rats iwopufgeos rev retxSy Aabpales xpacba nabawep 
nat viv xpavras peraddevorres. Tois wepl ri» Spay xpdvos, ‘time in 
connexion with season,’ in contradistinction to of sept riy gAucday 
xpéres: Cp. C. §.1327 a 8, ris sept Edda CAns, and for the distinction 
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Hist. An. 5. 8. 5424 19, Spas 32 xal prexias rye dycias éxdoras elolv 
opirpivas rer (pur. 7 

87. ofs of woddot x.1.A. There is a tacit antithesis between of 
woof and of larpoi and ol duaexol, 40. In reference to the question 
of season, which is a very simple one, we need not have recourse 
to the opinion of learned men ; the verdict of the many will suffice : 
cp. Top. 2. 2. 110 19, oloy iytewdy piv pyréoy rd wowrixdy byeias, ws 
of sedXol Aéyovow’ sérepor 3d 7d poxeipevoy rourixdy Tyias 4 08, obxére 
és of soddol KAyréoy GAN’ ds 6 larpés. See vol. i. p. 187, note 1. 
The mention of of wodAof would seem to show that it was usual to 
marry in the winter throughout Greece and not merely in Attica. 
In dpicayres Aristotle probably refers to a custom or unwritten law. 
Pythagoras went further (Diog. Laert. 8. 9, xai wept ddpodcias dé 
Gnow ovros’ “ abpodica yetpdvos workecOa, py Specs’ Pbworapov b¢ 
Kai }por xoupérepa, Bapéa 84 wacay Spyy xal és iyeiny ode dyaba elvas” : 
cp. Alcaeus, Fragm. 13, 39 with Bergk’s notes, and Hist. An. 5. 8. 
5424 32). ‘In 1876 Dr. Kulischer, in a paper in the Zeitschrift 
Sur Ethnologie, collected details of human pairing-seasons, as 
marked by festivals of plainly matrimonial intent, and brought 
forward still more distinct evidence from the statistics of births, 
which show maxima and minima pointing to two especial pairing- 
times, about New Year and in late spring. Dr. Westermarck’ 
{in his history of Human Marriage, Macmillan, 1891] ‘ brings new 
evidence to bear on the subject’ (Prof. E. B. Tylor, Academy, 
Oct. 3, 1891). 

838. thy cuvauviiay tadrny, ‘this kind of dwelling together.’ 
Zuvaviia in this sense is connected with atAy, not aidAds, and is 
a very rare word, but Bekk.* is no doubt wrong in following 
Lamb., who reads ovvovciay. The word épavda occurs in Aesch. 
Choeph. 599, fufiyous 8 dyaviias (‘wedded unions,’ Liddell and 
Scott), and Schn. points out that Plato (Laws 721 D) ‘caelibatum 
eodem modo povavAiay vocavit.’ There were other kinds of oveavXia, 
e. g. those of dpéoris and sporpdre{or, not Spdrcarpor. 

39. Set 32 xai adrods 48y Oewpeiy «1d, ‘and the married couple 
also in turn’ (as well as the lawgiver, cp. 1334 b 33 and 1335 b 14) 
‘should study the teaching of physicians and that of physical 
philosophers.’ For q3, see note on 1258b 18: fq here lends 
emphasis to a pronoun, as in that passage and often elsewhere 
(e.g. in 2.8.1268b 21: 4 (7). 2.1324 14: 7 (5). 10.1313 a 10). 
For Oewpeiv ra capa ray larpov Neyspera, cp. Metaph. M. 1. 10764 12, 
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“peroy Ta wapa rev DAav Acydpera Ocopgrioy, and Meteor. 2. 9. 
370 @ 21, ra per ody Neydueva wepl Bpowrys cal dorpaxgs sapa réy Dwr 
tavr’ dori, and see note on 13244 28. 

41. of re ydp larpot «.7.X,, ‘ for physicians state in an adequate 
way the favourable moments of the body [for the procreation of 
children].’ Hesiod had recommended the time after a sacrificial 
feast (Op. et Dies 735, 


oxeppaive yereny, GAN dbavdruw dxd dards), 

but some were wholly against the time after a feast of any kind, 
even the ordinary &cixvos, and among them was Epicurus (Plut. 
Sympos. 3. 6: Usener, Epicurea, Fragm. 61, p. 117 8q.). Cp. 
Plato, Laws 674 B, Plut. Lycurg. c. 15, and Diog. Laert. 7. 18, 
We learn the opinion of the Athenian physician Mnesitheus 
(B. c. 400-350?) from Athen. Deipn. 357 ¢, rd 3¢ réov padaxias yéves, 
ola sovdusddey re xal onxiv Kal ray Towovrey, ri» piv cdpxa Siowenros 
dye’ 85 eal wpds ddpodcracpots Apyérrovew. abroad piv ydp dot 
xvevparodaus, 6 3¢ ré~ ddhpodiciacpey xarpds xvevparédovs spootdras 
duadioces (cp. De Part. An. 4. 10. 689 a 29 sqq.). As to the dawn 
of day, see Aristoph. Lysistr. 966 Didot. 

1. nal wept r&y aveupdrey of duoixol, Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 2. 766 b 1335 b. 
34, wai rd Bopeioce dppevoroxety padroe } vorios® Sore xal wepsrrepariue- 
repa, rd Od scion wepirrapa Svowenrérepor bed rois piv Gppeaw typérepoy 
rd onéppya, rais 8¢ yuratiy 4 réy xarapnsley ixxprse (cp. 767 a 8 sqq.): 
Hist. An. 6. 19. 57421: Probl. 1. 24. 862 a 30, dre 32 § dvvapes 
pay ev ros apbpos dori, ravra 8¢ dvleras iwd rv voriay: Probl. 26. 43. 
945218 sq. Plato recognizes the influence of winds on genera- 
tion in Laws 747 D. 

2. wolw 84 sivev x.7.d. Here the question announced for con- 
sideration in 1334 b 31 is taken up, so far at least as relates to 
the body. Plato had already said something on the subject in 
Laws 775 B sqq.: cp. 779 D sqq. The view which prevailed at j 
Sparta may be gathered from Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 4, rais 3° ddev- 
Gépass péyrrov vopicas (6 Aveotpyos) elvas ra» rexvowoday mpéroy piv 
copackey irafer oldiy Frrov rd Opdv row dppevoe Gidov ireara dé 
Spdpou xal loxvos, Gowep xal rots dvbpdow, ovre xai rais Onreias ayavas 
mpis GdAxndas dxvinge, vopifer éf dudorépas loxupsy cal rt Ixyova éppe- 
peréorepa yiyvecbar, and Plut. Lycurg.c. 14: compare the fragment 
of Critias quoted in vol. i. p. 350, note 1. 
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3. tmorjioan péy xr. For the case of emorjoac:, see note on 
1275216. Subjects often receive only a hasty consideration in 
the Fourth Book, a fuller treatment of them later on being pro- 
mised: see vol. i. p. 296. What Aristotle means by émergcac: 
paddow (sc. rév Adyow, Cp. epi (wis xal Oaxirov 6. 470b 5), we see 
from c. 17. 1336b 25, torepow F émorgcavras Sei &kopioa paddov, etre 
yy Set mperov ere Sei Siaxopjoayras, xal wis Sci. “Ev roig xepl sis 
sadovopias, perhaps ‘in the inquiries respecting the management of 
children,’ rather than ‘in the inquiries respecting the education of 
children,’ which is the rendering of Sepulv., Vict., Lamb., and 
Liddell and Scott. Ia:doropia is used in a different sense in 8 (6). 
8. 1322 b 39 and 13234. It seems strange that Aristotle should 
intend to treat the question sole» rvé» «rd. in an inquiry respect- 
ing the management of children. He apparently designed to 
include a discussion of the subject in the Politics ; no such discus- 
sion, however, finds a place in the work as we have it (for other 
cases of the same thing, see vol. ii. p. xxvii). 

5. réwy 82 txavdv elaciy xai viv, ‘but one should now also say 
what is adequate in outline.’ Sus. inserts 3<i after ixasds, but, as he 
himself suggests in Sus.', Addenda, p. lxiv, it seems likely that de is 
to be supplied here from dexréov, 4: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 3 sqQq. 
where dei» must apparently be supplied with ixdpxew and dd with 
tarres. Bonitz does not refer to the passage before us in Ind. 168 a 
54 $qq., where he considers one or two other cases in which 3 
may be thought to be omitted. Aristotle inherits the expression 
rig from Plato, in whose writings it occurs frequently. A roésos is 
the outline or xeptypagy (cp. Laws 876 D, wepcypagpip re cai rovs 
Tusous rév ripepiay eledvras) Which an artist draws before filling in 
his picture : see note on 1263 a 31. 

etre ydp «rd. Cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138 b 26, nai yap d rais 
aAXass eripedeias, wept Scas dary émiornpy, rour adnbis piv cixey, ére 
otra sAeie obre Ehdrres 8ei soveiy ode SgOvpeiy, GAS va pica nai de 6 SpOds 
Adyos. AS tO 9 rey GOAnréy efits, Cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 10, aOAyrixgp éfo, 
Xenophanes, Fragm. 2 Bergk, Eurip. Fragm. 284, and Plato, Rep. 
403 E-407 E, where Stallbaum compares Plut. Philopoemen c. 3. 
What Plato objects to in athletes, however, is their sleepiness and 
inability to stand the rapid changes of diet which are inseparable from 
a soldier’s life, whereas Aristotle rather objects to the tendencies 
impressed on their constitution by severe toil of one monotonous 
kind. For the order of the words in 5-8, see note on 13278 4 
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6. upd wolkirixiy edefiar, ‘with a view to the kind of bodily 
fitness that is useful to a citizen’: cp. Xen. Oecon. 11.13. Evefia 
differs from strength, and it also differs from health; it is the 
business of a gymnastic trainer to produce cvefia, just as it is 
the business of a physician to produce health (Top. 5. 7. 137.4 3 
$qq.). But the evefia which Aristotle speaks of here is not gymnas- 
tic evefia, but the etefia which makes a man an efficient citizen, fit 
in body to bear the labours which fall to the lot of soldiers and 
citizens. 

apes Sylaay xa rexvowolay. As to the ill-effect of the train- 
ing of athletes on health, cp. Plato, Rep. 403 E sq., and as to its 
ill-effect on rexvomoia, cp. De Gen. An. 4. 6. 7754 35, dvadloxe yap 
é wdvos ra wepirrépara, and Hist. An. 6. 20. 574 b 28, Bev F éxi rae 
Aaxenxésy (xuviv) oupSaive wdfos* wovirarres yap paddov Sivarras Sxevew 
}} dpyourres. 

7. xaxorornnich, ‘unfit for labour,’ ‘labouring ill,’ like caxdsvove, 
‘ breathing ill,’ or xaxo6dvaroe, ‘ dying ill.’ 

8. wewornpévny péy odv x.t.d. Ot» here contains an inference 
from what precedes, as in 1. 1. 12524 7 (see note on that passage). 


Ildvor is the source of etegia (Phys. 2. 3.195 2 8 sqq.: Metaph. 4.2. 


1013 b 9 sq.: cp. Pol. 7 (§). 9. 1310 a 23 sqq.). Compare what 
Atalanta is made to say in Eurip. Fragm. §29, 

al & ale ydyous Dboys, & ph rexa, sore, 

ray dy Sduoow jyepevoveer ae 

Bedrrio dy réxowss Sepacw rive’ 

dx yap warpds xai pyrpds Sorts dxxoves 

orArnpas duairas ol ydv0s Bedrioves. 
But Atalanta’s training had been that of a huntress, not that of an 
athlete. The toils which Aristotle would recommend to married 
women would, however, rather be the light and varied toils of the 
mistress of a household, as to which we learn much from the advice 
given by Ischomachus to his wife in Xen. Oecon. c.10.10sq. For 
wovas py Brains, cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 40, raw Aiasoy rpody» xal rovs xpde 
avayxny movous. 

9. ups iva pdvov, sc. wévov (Ridgeway and Sus.‘). 

11. dpoiws 82 x.7.X., ‘and these physical characteristics should be 
possessed alike by men and women,’ so that women no less than 
men should émpeAcioOa: ray cepdrev. (Taira is in the plural because 
the characteristics are many.) Aristotle’s language is very similar 
to that of Plato in Laws 804 D, ra aira 8¢ 39 xal wepi Oprere é piv 
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dpds vépos Av elo: wdvra, Scamep xal sept rev dppivay, toa xal ris Ondelas 
doxeiv Seiv, but Plato goes much further both in Rep. 451 C-457 B 
and in Laws 804 C—806 C than Aristotle does here. 

12. xph 82 «+d. ‘Pregnant women also, as well as those 
marrying. ‘Eyxiper is the Attic word rather than @yxvos. Aristotle 
here follows in the track cf Lycurgus and Plato: cp. Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 1.3, atrixa yap wepi rexvorosias, ta df dpyis Apfopas, of per D0 
ras pedDdovoas rixrey xal xadés Soxovcas xépas watdeverOa ral city 
5 dyvoriv perpuordrp rpéhovcs cai Spy 7 Suvardy pixpordry’ olvow ye 
py § awdpsay daexopévas f i8ape ypopivas dyovow, whereas Lycurgus 
ordered a different course, and Plato, Laws 788 D sqq. and 789 D, 
BotrerGe ua yddors ppdleper, rilévres vdpous, riy piv xvovcay wepewa- 
teix, rd yerdpevoy 34 axddrreww re oloy xqpivoy, fws typdy, xal péxps dvow 
érow owapyavay, Not only would the unborn child profit by the 
exercise taken by the mother, but the mother herself would secure 
an easier delivery (De Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 30 8qq.). 

14. toro 32 Aqdror TH vopoldry worijoat, i.e. to secure that preg- 
nant women shall not take little food and exercise. 

upoordfayn x«.t.h. Tod is of course to be taken with sopeiay. 
Aristotle here perhaps takes a hint from Plato, who in Laws 833 B 
had made a temple the goal of a foot-race: cp. also Laws 789 E. 
For betsy risv eDnyérev viv wept ris yerévews riysqe, where } yéreows = 
‘partus’ (Bon. Ind. 149 a 3 sqq.), cp. Plato, Phileb. 61 B, eire 
Advucos eire “Hoaoros «if Sorie Cctv ravrny rhy rypjy eDnye tie avy 
xpécews. Notwithstanding the gender of rév ciAnxérer, the gods 
referred to are no doubt Eileithyia (Hom. Il. 11. 270 sq.: Paus. 8. 32. 
4: Theocr. 17. 60 sqq.) and Artemis (Plato, Theaet. 149 B, alriay 
dé ye robrov dacly elvas riy “Aprepsy, &rs Doyxos obca rip Aoxelav etdnye) : 
perhaps also Demeter Calligeneia (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. 
§ 56. 19) and at Athens the Tpcromdropes (Phanodem. Fragm. 4: 
Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 367). The temples of Eileithyia in the 
Peloponnesus were often just outside the city-gate (see note on 
1331a 26). “AwoGepareiay, from drobeparevey, ‘to honour zealously ’ 
or ‘completely’: cp. dwoSdrrew (c. 17. 1336 a 16), ddudrdoxcobas 
(Plato, Laws 873 A), dwodvpecOa, and drobpyxt», A daily offering 
at a temple would be an indication of zealous worship: cp. Plut. 
Nic. c. 4, opddpa yap Fv (6 Nixias) rév dexemdqypéver rh Baysdma wal 
Onacpg sxpocxslpevos, Ss gnos Covevdidys, év 86 run tiv Uaopévros — 
Siadrdyar yéypaxrat, ors xaf iydpap ZOve roig Geote. 

16. thy pdvroe Sidvovay xr. What is the construction. of rj 
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ddvocay? Is it in the acc. after dudyes, the subject of ddyew being 
ras dyxvous understood and didyec itself being here used in the sense 
of ‘to keep,’ as in Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, xalros yp} rots dpbas Bact- 
Aevovras ph pdvow ras wdhes dy Suovolg weapacbas didyey, Sv dy Apyoow, 
GAAd Kal rots oixous rods [8ious? Or is ras dyxtous the subject of 
d&dyew used intransitively, and the proper rendering of rijw didvoap 
‘in respect of the mind’? Or is rgx dkdvoay the subject of didyew 
used intransitively? Sepulveda, who translates, ‘mentem autem 
contra quam corpus tranquillam securamque gerere convenit,’ appears 
to adopt the first of these interpretations, Victorius, who translates, 
‘mente autem contra atque corpore sedatius remissiusque degere 
convenit,’ the second (so Stahr and Sus.), Mr. Welldon, who trans- 
lates, ‘their mind unlike their bodies should at such a time be 
comparatively indolent,’ the third. I incline to the second inter- 
pretation: no instance of didyes being used in the sense of ‘to 
keep’ is given in the Index Aristotelicus, and in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 
32 sq. the word is used intransitively. The reason why Aristotle 
advises the avoidance of mental labour appears to be because. it 


would ‘be a hindrance to the body’ (5 (8). 4. 1339 a 7 sqq.) and © 


he wishes the bodily state of the mother to be as good as possible. 
Compare the advice given by Plato in Laws 792 E, where however 
he counsels the avoidance of an excess of pleasures and pains rather 
than of mental labour. We expect rod odparos in 17 rather than 
réy copdras, 

18. dwodadovra ... Haiverat, ‘evidently are influenced by.’ | 

tis exovons, Le. ris pyrpés: see Bon. Ind. 305 b 38, where De 
Gen. An. 2. 4. 7404 26, 37, and 3. 3. 754b 1 are referred to. 

19. dowep rd Sudpeva tijs yijis. Cp. De Gen. An. 2. 4. 7408 24, 
drei 8¢ Sundpes per fon (poy dredés Oé, Drobey avayxaiow apBdvew riw 
tpopiy od ypizras v9 borépg xal 19 xovcg, Somep yj purdy, sou AapBd- 
yew tpohny, fas ay rekewOy apds rd elves fn (Gov duedues wopeurinte. 
In this passage and also in that before us Aristotle seems to have 
in his memory Hippocr. De Natura Pueri, 1. 414 Ktthn, dap) yap 
ra dy rH yp Gudpeva navra (qv awd rie yos the lxpddos, xai Exes dv 9 y9 
x9 Ixpddos dy devrg, ovre nal rd Gudyeva fxew, ovre xa xadlov CF dwd 
Tis pntpds é» ry08 pyrpyas® cal Sxos Gv } pyrnp Syeeins yy, ovre cal rd 
sa:dion Eyes, ; 

wept 82 dwobdceus x.1.., ‘and with respect to the exposure or 


rearing of children, let there be a law that defective offspring shall 


not be reared, but that offspring shall not be exposed on the ground 
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of an excessive number of children [as distinguished from that of 
imperfection], in case the customs of the State, as regulated by the 
lawgiver ’ (literally, ‘the ordering of the customs’), ‘are opposed to 
an excessive number, for the amount of reproductive intercourse 
should be fixed, and if any parents have offspring in consequence 
of intercourse taking place beyond that limit, abortion should be 
produced before sensation and life develope in the embryo, for that 
which is holy in this matter will be marked off from that which is 
not by the absence or presence of sensation and life.’ See on this 
passage vol. i. p. 187 and notes 2 and 3. In Greece the poor were - 
often unwilling to rear children, especially daughters: cp. Plut. De 
Amore Prolis c. 5, of pé» yap wévyres ob rpépovcs réxva, PoBovperce pa 
crd., and Poseidipp. ‘Eppadpé&ros Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 


516), 
vid» rpépea was xdy xéons ris Sy rixy, 


Ovyarépa 8 éxridno: «dy § sdoboros. 
The Greeks noticed with surprise that in Egypt all children born 
were reared (Aristot. Fragm. 258. 1525 a. 37 sqq.: Strabo, p. 824). 
In Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ exposure would be resorted to only in 
the case of imperfectly developed offspring, or rather of offspring 
the imperfection of which was obvious at the moment of birth, for 
not all the kinds of imperfection noticed above on 1335 a 13 would 
be traceable at birth. The rule at Sparta was not to rear anything 
Gyevvis xal dpopdoy (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Seneca says of Rome 
(De Ira 1. 15), liberos quoque, si debiles monstrosique editi sunt, 
mergimus. I know not whether drdécors in the sense of the ‘ expos- 
ing of children’ occurs elsewhere. For 9 rafts rv 6a», cp. ri 
rat rév vépor, 2. 10. 1271b 29, 32. Keddy, SC. wAnOos réxvay 
(s0 Vict. ‘in illis locis ubi lege interdictum est ne quis pater alat 
plures liberos quam lex patiatur’): cp. c. 17. 1336.4 35, of caAvovres 
év roig popos. ‘Opicdas yap dct x.rd., cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq. and 2. 7. 
1266b8sqq. In day 8é rise ylyryras wapa ravra ovrdvacbévrer, supply 
réxva With yiyryra: from what precedes, and take wapd ravra (sc. ra 
&popéva) with cvrdvacbévrer, ‘in consequence of intercourse in 
excess of the legal limit’ (so Vict. and Stahr), or possibly ‘in 
contravention of the legal limit’ (cp. Plato, Polit. 300 D, where 
wapa ravra = napa rovs vépous). For the use of ratra here see note 
on 12524 33. For the case of ovdvarbivrey (one might expect 
‘avvbvarbeics), Reiz (quoted by Schn.) compares Hom. II. 16. 531, 
Srrs of de’ frovoe péyas Geds edfayévoo, and Odyss. 9. 256, npw & 
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avre xarexkdaby dirov Frop Acodrray xr. Richards adds a reference 
to Thuc. 3. 13. 9 and Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4. 3. See also notes on 1281b 
4 and 13. | 

24. upivy aloOnow tyyerdabar nal [wfy. Cp. De Gen. An. 5. 1. 
178 b 32, ef & dary dvayxaice tyew aiciyow 1d (gov, nal rére xparde 
dort (Gov, Stay alone yivyras xpérow x.r.d., and Eth. Nic. 9. 9- 
117Oa 16, rd 8d (Hy Spifovras rots (gos duvdpes aleOncews, arOperas 
¥ alcOiceas § voncrws. Contrast the view of Democritus, De An. 
_ 1. 2. 4048 Q, &d nai rod (yw Spow elvas rh» avarvony, which was also 
that of Diogenes of Apollonia (Fragm. 5: Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 
1. 254). Aristotle is here speaking not of life in general, but of 
animal life, for plants also live, and in their case ‘(omy A¢yopen ri 
avrov rpodyy re nai abfnow xai dbiow (De An. 2. 1. 4124 14): Cp. 
De An. 3. 12. 4348 27. 

25. eproieiobas Sei rhy duBXwow. Bonitz (Ind. 243 b 17) takes 
€uroeicbas here as middle, but the verb seems to be rarely used in 
this sense in the middle voice, and perhaps Sus. is right in taking 
it as passive. In the ‘oath of Hippocrates’ which was sworn by 
aspirants to medical practice one of the promises made is that the 
taker of the oath will not produce abortion. The thing, however, 
was no Coubt occasionally done not only by physicians but by 
midwives (Plato, Theaet. 149 D). 

T3 yap Sctoy «7d. Ab to: the: Gaesiok bay. Souee und Qukeeor 
violations of duty to near relatives, see note on 12624 28. The 
abortion of an embryo in which sensation and life had already 
developed would involve a violation of this nature. 

26. dwei 82 x72, ‘but since the commencement of the fit age 
for marriage for man and wife has been defined’ (in 13358 
28 sqq.), ‘and it has been settled at what age they should begin 
their union.’ As to the per solifarium in § per dpyg, see notes on 
1262a 6 and 1270a 34. The suppressed clause here is ‘but the 
end of it has not.’ 

28. Aerroupyeiy wpds texvoworiay, ‘to serve the State’ in relation 
to the begetting of children, according to Liddell and Scott (so 
also Mr. Welldon): Sus., on the other hand, translates ‘sich diesem 
Geschafte zu widmen’ (‘to devote themselves to this task’), and 
Stahr ‘dem Kinderzeugen obzuliegen,’ following in the track of 
Lamb., ‘liberis procreandis operam dare.’ Perhaps, as Plato speaks 
in Rep. 460E of ricrew rg adv and yevar ry wéda, the first of 
these two interpretations is to be preferred. For xpés, cp. 6 (4). 4. 
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129% a 35, 7d wepi ras dpyas Aarovpyour. “Appérra is used in 
association with xpq here as with de in 6 (4). 15. 1299b 14. 

29. ta ydp roy wpecBurépew exyova x.t.h. Cp. Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 
23 and Plato, Rep. 459 B. By of speaStrepos Aristotle here means 
ol wapnxpaxéres, i. e. those over fifty or perhaps fifty-five: cp. Rhet. 
2. 13. 1389 b 13, of 8¢ speaSvrepos xal wapyxparéres. In Probl. 38. 9. 
967 b 13 sqq. of xpeaSvrepo are apparently identified with of ynpac- 
xovres, See notes on 132948 13 and 1321a 22. By ol yeynpaxcres 
Aristotle may probably mean men over sixty, or sixty-five. Mem- 


-bership of the Lacedaemonian yepovoia was confined to men who 


had passed their sixtieth year. When Aristotle says that the 
children of aged fathers are do@eveis, he perhaps means more than 
that they are weak in body. Of dofeveis are specially subject to 
emotion (see note on 1342 2 11). 

32. 8&3 xard thy rijs Bravolas dxpiy, sc. apicbe 5 ypdvos ris rexve- 
woias: so Lamb. ‘quare id tempus praefiniatur, in quo mens 
maxime viget ac floret,’ Coray, and others. Aristotle is speaking 
of the mental prime of the husband, not the wife. The bodily 
prime of a man falls between thirty and thirty-five (see above on 
1335 a 28). 

83. tiv wonrdv twee. Solon (Fragm. 27) is referred to. He 
however places the mental prime between forty-two and fifty-six. 
There is a further reference to these poets in c. 17. 1336 b 40 sqq- 

35. Sore térrapow xd. Plato also in the Republic (460 FE) 
closes the period of rexvomotia for the man at fifty-five, adding that 
in his case the mental and bodily prime lies between twenty-five and 
fifty-five. Sir Nicholas Bacon (born in 1509) was fifty-two years 
of age when his famous son Francis was born to him in 1561. 
Lord Chatham was fifty-one when William Pitt was born to him. 
Sir John Herschel (born in 1792) was born when his father 
Sir William Herschel (born in 1738) was fifty-four years of age. 
How many other great men have had fathers over fifty at the time 
of their birth, I am unable to say. For ris els rd Gavepdv yerrqorws, 
cp. Plato, Rep. 461 C, pn? cis has exhépe xinpa pnd 7° é. 

37. 13 82 Aocwoy u.1.A. Compare Plato, Rep. 461 B sq., where 
Plato does not impose this restriction on the intercourse of those 
over the legal age, if only they take care that no offspring shall 
see the light or, supposing it does, shall live. 

Syveias xdpiv, Cp. De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 8 sqq., 726 22, 
and 5. 3. 783 b 29 sq., and Probl. 4. 29. 880 a 22 sqq. See also 
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Plin. Nat. Hist. 28. 58, and the case of Timochares in Hippocr. 
De Morbis Vulgaribus 5, vol. iti. p. 574 Kébhn. Pythagoras 
probably would not have admitted that health could ever be 
thus promoted (cp. Diog. Laert. 8. 9). 

H Twos GAAng Troradtyns alsias, such as eiefia, which is often men- 
tioned in conjunction with éyiaea, e. g. in Phys. 7. 3. 246b 4: Plato, 
Rep. 559 A, Protag. 354 B. Cp. Laws 708 B, roi» Drore resotres 
saénpacw. ; 

38. daivecbar Set woroupdvous rhy Susdiay, ‘ought manifestly to 
resort to the intercourse.’ 

wept 82 rijs apds Dany f apts Gro, sc. dprias, ‘but with respect 
to the intercourse of a husband with another woman than his wife, 
or of a wife with another man than her husband.” Aristotle has 
before him here Plato, Laws 784 E, draw 32 83 saidas yerrgourre 
xara vopous, day a\orpig ree wepl ra rouvra xoweryg yurai § yus) dvdpi, 
dav piv radomowoupévne irs, rd adr éxt{qua abrois Tore, xabéxep vols Ix 
yervopévas etpyras pera 8¢ ravra 3 piv codppoviw nal cudposouce els ra 
roavra fore savra ebddupos, 6 34 rotrarrioy Gvavring ripdobe, padd0ow.32 


arwafécOe, and 841 C sqq. Both Aristotle and Plato (in Laws 


841 C sqq. at any rate, sp} Aarbaver ardpas re nal yvuraixas sécas) 
seem to confine themselves to the prohibition of unconcealed 
adultery. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 40. ‘The writer of the First Book 
of the Oeconomics (c. 4. 1344 8-13) appears to go further. 
Contrast with all this the occasional permission to Spartan wives 
of intercourse with other men than their husbands (Plut. Lycurg. 
Cc. 1§). 

39. dads, ‘broadly,’ ‘at any time,’ in contradistinction to sen 
roy xpdvor ray tis rexvomotiag: cp. Anal. Pr. 1.15. 34 b 7, det 36 Aap- 
Savew rd wavti ixdpyow ph xara xpdvon Spicayras, olor viv § dy rede rE 
xpovy, Gd’ dxhée. 

40. durépevoy paiveoOas, ‘openly to touch’: cp. Plato, Laws 
816 E, pydé rea parbavoera alta yzyiyncobas gavepiy rev Devbéiper. 
Plato had already used the word dxrec6as in Laws 841 D, pyiede 
Gxrecba: ray yervaiey Spa nai édevdipes, and this is no doubt one of 
the passages which Aristotle has before him here. Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) 
compares Probl 4. 29. 880a 28 sq. _ 

pySapi pnSapés occurs in Plato, Laws 777 E, and pyiapés pydapg 
in Laws 820 B, but I know not whether pydapy prydcpes occurs 
elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. The Index Aristotelicus omits 
the phrase, and indeed by some error the word pyfapés. Lasrg 
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savres is a phrase frequently employed by Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. 
8.V. wary). 

Stray ¥ xai wpocayopev0y wéers. Kai here probably means ‘ or,’ 
as in 2. 3.1262 a 8 (see notes on 1262 a 6 and 13034 20). The 
word wxéors is used here and in 1. 3. 1253 b 6 by Aristotle, but it is 

 @ poetical word, seldom used in prose. On sxpogayopev6j, see 
Veitch, Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s. v. dyopeve. 
C.17. 8 sqq. Aristotle says little in this chapter which had not 
1336 a. already been said by Plato, and throughout the whole of it he 
seems to write with the Seventh Book of the Laws before him, but 
he brings together, and thus makes more effective, what Plato had 
said in a scattered and often an incidental way. He sometimes 
differs from Plato; thus he is for rearing children under seven to 
a greater extent at home than Plato had proposed to do, he will 
not have their crying restrained, etc. In recommending, again, 
that children should be habituated from their earliest infancy to 
bear heat and cold, he goes beyond anything contemplated by 
Plato or practised at Sparta (Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 4) or in Crete 
(Ephor. Fragm. 64: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 250), for neither the 
Spartans nor the Cretans seem to have begun this habituation in 
babyhood, and Plato speaks of é¢x xai8e» (Rep. 403 C), not, like 
Aristotle, of ¢x pixpie waidey, when he refers to the subject (Rep. 
404A); it is rather from some barbarian races, such as the Celts, 
that Aristotle learns this lesson, as indeed he himself tells us. He 
keeps the same end in view in his rules as to the rearing of 
children as he does in his rules as to marriage; he seeks in both 
to secure that the children shall be well-grown in body and sound 
in mind and likely to make good soldiers and citizens in after- 
years. Rearing comes first, covering the whole period up to seven 
years of age, and then comes education (c. 17. 1336b 37 sqq.). 
Aristotle confines himself during the first two or three years of 
life to studying the physical development of the child in accordance 
with the principle laid down in c. 15. 1334 b 25 sqq., but after that 
age he pays attention to the development not only of the body, but 
of the Spefis and character. Till seven the children must neces- 
sarily in his opinion be reared at home, and consequently must be 
more or less in the company of slaves, and he evidently fears that 
if they are much in the company of slaves at this impressible time 
—the age at which permanent tastes are acquired, wdvra yip orépyo- 
per ra aspera paddoy (1336 b 33)—they may acquire a taint of 
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illiberal feeling and indecency of which it will not be easy to rid 
them in later life. This leads him to pay special attention to the 
years from two or three to seven. ' 
Fevondrwy 82 roy téxvew «td. Aristotle reproduces the turn of 
the opening sentences of the Seventh Book of the Laws (788 A, 
yevopivery 84 waldayv dppiver xat Oprady rpohyy péy wou cal sasdeiay 1d 
pera raira Adyew Spbdrar’ av yiyroh iyiv). Aci must be supplied 
with ofecOa:: Aristotle forgets that he has not used the word since 
c. 16.1335 b 38, and that the imperatives gore (39) and (nuovcbe 
(1336a 1), which however contain in them much of the force of 
di, have intervened. MeydAqy elvas dsapepds, ‘is a highly important 
determining influence one way or the other’: we expect rather 
péya daddépew (cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 16 8qq.) or prydAny wots dvahopdy 
(cp. De Part. An. 2. 4. 651 a 15) or peydAnw gxew dcadopar (Pol. § (8). 
6. 1340 b 22), but that which produces a difference is often termed 
a dadopd, just as that which produces fear is sometimes termed 
@sBos. Compare the construction noticed in the note on 1264 a 39. 
‘5. dalveral re x.r.X, ‘and evidently, if we investigate the ques- 

tion by a reference to the lower animals and to the barbarian © 
nations which make it their aim to introduce the habit of body 
suitable for war, food abounding in milk is most congenial to the 
bodies [of infants], and with little wine in it on account of the 
diseases which wine produces. With riy wodeuxiy fw contrast 
& (8). 4. 1338b 10, dOAnre és». For dyew see critical note. 
Gaiveoba: without an infinitive or a participle may mean either ‘to 
appear’ or ‘evidently to be’ (Bon. Ind. 808b 5§2 sqq.); here it 
probably means the latter. The nom. to ¢aivera: is § rov ydAaxroes 
grydovea (or rAnbvovea) rpop) dowordpa dé da ra voonpara. For dd, 
see note on 1328a 19. The nations referred to are no doubt 
those mentioned in c. 2. 1324 b 9 sqq., and especially the Scythians : 
cp. Antiphanes, Micomérqpos (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 85), 

els’ od copol Sir’ eloiv ol Ixibas ogGddpe, 

of yeropivacw eibies roe wadions 

&8dacw imrey nal Body wivay ydda; 
We read of the milk-drinking Hippemolgi in Hom. IL 13. g. The 
Greeks, however, mostly used goats’ milk (Bichsenschits, Besits 
und Erwerb, p. 313); they used ewes’ milk but little (ibid.), and 
they regarded the milk of cows (Plut. Pelop. c. 30) and asses (Plut. 
Demosth. c. 27) as food for invalids. It was on goats’ milk that 
Jupiter was reared as an infant (Manil. Astron. 1. 364 sqq.). 
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Compare the rearing of the infant Camilla (Virg. Aen. 11. 570 sqq.). 
But Aristotle is recommending the use of milk not merely in the 
case of sucklings, who indeed mus/ use it, but in the case of chil- 
dren generally, or at any rate of children under three or there- 
abouts. The great physical strength of the Suebi was due in part 
to their use of milk (Caesar, Bell. Gall. 4. 1. 8 sq.). In the early 
days of ancient Greece infants were sometimes given honey, not 
milk (Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 506). Phoenix gave the infant 
Achilles wine (Hom. Il. 9. 489), and it was probably commonly 
given to infants (Dio Chrys. Or. 4.155 R, § ob ofes Adyew aire 
txd ro Ate rovs Bacidas rpiferba, Soxep bd rirbys yd\acrs nal 
otmp xa) ocriots;), but Hippocrates (De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. 
p. 542 Kithn) advises, xai Gypl ducwor elvas rots waidioveww rdv olvoy ds 
USapdoraroy dddvar° hocoy yap ras prAcBas Evyxales nal cvvavaives: one 
source of stoné in the bladder was thus removed. According to 
Hist. An. 7. 12. 588 a 3 sqq., wine sometimes produced convul- 
sions in infants (BAaBepdy 82 apis rd wafos xal 3 olvos 5 pédas paddow 
rou Aevxov «al & pi) iapis, xal rh wACKiora tH” Gvowddr : cp. De Somno, 
3. 457214, dd rots sadins ob cupdhépovow of olvcs ov3e rais rirbas 
(Xadépe yap tows ovdey aird wivew § ras rirOrs), DAd det wivew 
wWapy xai Gdiyor’ svevparSdes yap 6 otvos, xal rovrov padXor 6 péAas). 
Compare also Plato, Laws 666A and 672 B (together with 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 19), and Athen. Deipn. 429 b. 

8. dr 82 x.7X, ‘and further it is of advantage to have all the 
movements made [of the bodies of infants} that it is possible to 
have made in the case of creatures so young. Tydotvrev I take 
to be in the genitive after écas uvjoeas. Tossicbas is to be supplied 
with ovpgépe, Aristotle has before him Plato, Theaet. 153 A, and 
153 B, ri 8¢, 9 ray copdrey efis ody td Hovyias pévy xal dpylas 8ddAvTAL, 
imd yupracion 82 nal nvnccear ds éxi rd xodv ooleras; and also Laws 
789 E, xal 3) nat ras rpoots dvayndfaper répe (nuoivres ra radia § spde 
aypovs # xpos lepa  mpos olxeious del xy hépew, péypirep dy lxavés tora- 
o6as Suvara yiyvnrat, ai rére BcevdaSoupévas, Ere veo Svrey pn wy Big eweper 
Sopéver orpednras Ta Koda, éximovety Hepovoas, éwe dy rpeeres arorekeoOy 
7d yerdpevov; Lupdépe, not merely spés thy ray copdroy Svan, as in 
4, but probably also spés rqv alfnow (cp. 34 sqq.); perhaps indeed 
in other ways too (cp. Plato, Laws 790 C sqq.). 

10. wpds 82 73 ph SiactpépecOar x.rd. Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 6. 
775 a 8, da 8é rd meveicbas Opaveras parrow ebOpavoroy yap rd veow bid 
ryy agbiveay, Plato was so much alive to this danger that he 
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recommended the use of swathing-bands, it would seem, during the 
whole of the first two years of life (Laws 789 E), though at Sparta 
‘they were not used at all (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16) and the general 
Greek custom (according to Bliimner, Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 80 sq.) probably was to drop them at the 
end of the fourth month. Plato had also advised with the same 
object in view that the unfortunate nurse should carry the child in 
her arms till he was three years old (see above on 8). Aristotle is 
silent as to all this; he apparently hopes to secure the same 
result by adopting from barbarian nations the use of certain Spyers 
unxaned, which kept the body of the infant from being twisted. 
What these instruments were, it is difficult to‘say. Vict. compares 
the ‘ serperastra’ of Varro, Ling. Lat. 9. 5, which were knee-splints 
or knee-bandages for straightening the crooked legs of children. 
As to the swaddling-clothes used, see Blimner, Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 79 9q. 

12. ray torodrew, i.e. rp\ccotres, 

couppépa 32 x.r.X. The Spartans and Cretans sought to make 
their youth indifferent to heat and cold, but they do not seem to 
have begun their discipline in this respect as early in life as 
Aristode recommends (see above on 1336 a 3 sqq.). As to its impor- 
tance, see 8 (6). 4.13198 22 sqq. and Fragm. Trag. Gr. Adesp. 
461 (Nauck). 

15. 83 wapd woddoig xr. See Gdttling’s note, and that of 
Eaton, who adds references to Galen Uepl ‘Yyrevdv, 1. 10 (vol. vi 
p- 51 Kihn), Strabo, p. 165, where we read of the Iberian women, | 
é» re rois Epyos woAddxis airal cai Aovovg: xai is cata dxoxhivacas 
spés re petOpor, and Virg. Aen. 9. 603, 

Durum ab stirpe genus, natos ad flumina primum 

Deferimus, saevoque gelu duramus et undis. 
See also the note of Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 3. 
p- 569, on the Greek proverb, ‘O ‘Paves Adyya réx »ébax, who quote 
Julian, Epist. 16. p. 383 D (cp. Or. 2. p. 8: D sq.), whence it appears 
that the dipping of the new-born babe in the Rhine was used as 
a test of its legitimacy, spurious offspring being held to sink and 
legitimate offspring to swim. They also refer to Valerius Flaccus, 
Argonaut. 6. 335, where we read of the Scythians on the Phasis, 

Nunquam has hiemes, haec saxa relinquam, 
Martis agros, ubi iam saevo duravimus amne 
Progeniem natosque rudes. 
VOL. HL li 
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They remark that neither Aristotle, who was, so far as they know, 
the first to refer to the custom, nor Galen says a word as to the use 
of the practice as a test of legitimacy. <A few other references to 
a similar custom may be noted. Zeus was believed to have been 
dipped at his birth in the river Lusius, which flows through the 
Arcadian Gortyna and is the coldest of rivers (Paus. 8. 28). 
Thetis sought to make Achilles immortal by dipping him as an 
infant in the Styx, and the Styx was very cold (Hes. Theog. 
185 sq.). ‘The modern Beloochees plunge the new-born infant 
into a tub of snow-water’ (Prof. Ridgeway, Zrans. Camb. Philol. 
Soc. 2. 147). Compare also the proverb (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 


1189), dy Tlaplp Wuxpiv péy vdep, xadal 82 yuracixes. 


The Lacedaemonian practice was to bathe the infant after birth not 
in water, but in wine; this was held to be strengthening to healthy 
children (Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Were all these customs connected 
with the wide-spread custom of infant baptism, which Mr. Whitley 
Stokes (Academy, Feb. 15, 1896) traces ‘among the heathen Norse- 
men, the heathen Celts, two unconverted West African tribes, and 
Jastly the Mexicans before the arrival of the Spaniards,’ referring 
also to ‘the cases mentioned by Prof. Tylor in his Primitive Culture, 
third edition, vol. ii. pp. 430-433? "AwxoSdarrew, ‘to dip completely’: . 
see above on 1335 b 14, dwo8epameiay, 

17. tos 8¢ «7.4. A oxésacya is a mere protection against cold, 
something much less elaborate than an iyariox, The Spartan 
youth were allowed an [pdrios, though only one (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
2. 4). Some modern physicians give very different advice. ‘In 
infancy parents above all should not make the mistake of letting 
their infants be too thinly clad... . It was a monstrous mistake for 
parents to send out their children with bare necks and heads and 
bare legs. Children ought to be clothed from head to foot winter 
and summer’ (Dr. Corfield, Address to Sanitary Institute, Zimes, 
Sept. 30, 1889). | 
18. wdvra ydp «rd. Two interpretations of these words are 

possible. Lamb. translates, ‘omnibus enim rebus quibus assuefieri 
possunt, statim ab ineunte aetate eos assuefacere melius est, dum- 
modo sensim ac paulatim’; thus he takes sd»ra to refer not to the 
beings which are to be habituated, but to the things to which they 
are to be habituated; and so Sus. ‘zu Allem, wozu man Kinder 
liberhaupt gewdhnen kann.’ But it is also possible, and perhaps 
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simpler, to translate sdvra dea Suvariw cfu» ‘all things that are 
susceptible of habituation.” I am not sure whether I am right in 
‘inferring from the passages with which Bonitz (Ind. s.v. éi{e») 
groups that before us that be takes the words in this sense. He 
refers, however, in the preceding line to Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 19- 
23 and Eth. Eud. 2. 3.1220b 1, where we learn that not all things 
are susceptible of habituation. The bodily habit of children, 
Aristotle goes on in 320 to tell us, zs susceptible of habituation to 
cold. Me» here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. s, v.), ‘non ei additur 
vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’; it should have followed 
eb0is dpyopiver, not Pélrew. ‘Ex xpocaywygs is ‘frequent in 
Hippocrates’ (Liddell and Scott) and a favourite expression with 
Aristotle, but it is apparently not used by Thucydides, or Xenophon, 
or Plato, or (in the sense at least in which it is used here) by the 
Attic Orators. Compare for the thought Hist. An. 6. 13. 5674 § 
sqq. and Xen. Cyrop. 6. 2. 29, and for the turn of the sentence 
De Part. An. 3. 14. 675 a 6, Sore duehew piv Sivavra, daires 34 
Scedeiv. 

BO. 8d Ceppérmra. Cp. Rhet. 2. 12. 1389 a 19, Sowep yip ol 
olvepivor, ovre dudbeppol cigs ol wios ixd tHe Gicews, and Probl. 3. 7. 
872.26, ol d¢ waidee Sypol cal Oeppoi: also Plato, Laws 664 E and 
666 A. This view is inherited from Hippocrates: cp. Hippocr. 
Aphor., vol. iii. p. 710 Kahn, ra aifartpeva sheiorer fxn 1d tpigures 
Oeppdy. Thy rev Wuxper doxgou, like rip rév sodepuxav doxjou, C. 14. 
1333 b 38. wi 

21. thy apdryp, sc. gAcxiax, which must be supplied from 23. 
See note on 1281 a 26. The phrase occurs in Pindar, Nem. 9. 42 
(é» dduxig spérg), and in De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 19, érs ode dpvmip- 
xet oxéppa ob dy ra apéry puxig ofr dy Te yypg obr’ & sais dppecriat, 
but in a wider sense than in the passage before us, where it appears 
to refer to the first two or three years of life. 

23. thy 8 dxopdvny xr. Aristotle intended to say that the next 
period of life till five should be dealt with in a different manner, 
the child being now encouraged to play games, but his sentence 
breaks down in course of utterance, for 0" P** Bekk. are probably 
wrong in omitting 3¢, 26, which is needed to contrast di rovavrys 
rvyxavew xumnoews with what immediately precedes. The accusa- 
tive ri» ¢youévgr ravrys sAsciay is thus left without anything to govern 
it: compare the position of the nominative éwoprgorevodperds res in 
7 (5): 4. 1304 14 8qq. For 7 thought, cp. Plato, Laws 793 E, 

; 113 . 
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rpeeres 82 Oy xal rerpatres xal wevraéres nal éri i£eres GOes Yuyns. wakes 
déov ay em. For the child of six, however, Aristotle finds other 
occupation in 1336 b 35 sqq. Children under five are regarded by 
him as too young to be put to any study; it is not till seven that 
under his scheme of education children begin to learn what the 
gymnastic trainer and the sadorpifys can teach them (5 (8). 3. 
1338 b 6 sqq.), nor till after puberty apparently that they learn 
their letters (5 (8). 4. 13392 4 Sqq-); among ourselves, on the 
contrary, to say nothing of the Kindergarten, children are taught 
their letters before five. The effect of hard physical labour in 
injuring growth is referred to in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 10 sq. Cp. 
also Plato, Rep. 377 A, od pavOdvas, fy 3 éyé, ors wpisroy rois waidiow 
pubous Adyouer; rovro 8¢ wov, as rd Odow elsreiv, Wevddos, Exe 82 nal drAnOy. 
mpérepor 84 pvbois wpds ra wasdia f yupvacios ypopeba. Aristotle does 
not quite agree with the last sentence; he thinks that from two or 
three to five children should have nothing to do with yuprdorwa involv- 
ing dvayxaios wévos, but he does not agree that they should have no 
yupeaowa at that age, but only stories. He provides a kind of 
gymnastic training for them in their pastimes and also in their 
dtardoas cal chavOpoi, He excludes yoprdora involving dvayxatos wdvos 
because they check physical growth (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 40 sqq.), 
and any checking of physical growth is especially out of place in 
the first five years of life, inasmuch as physical growth is the main 
business of these years; in fact, according to Plato, Laws 788 D, 
the human being grows in height during them as much as he does 
in the twenty succeeding years (j spéry Addory savris (ov peyiory 
nai srelorn gvera, Gore xal Epw woddois sapioxnxe ph ylyvecba rd yf 
drOpimwa phen dexddowa dxd wévre éréw dy rois Aotrois eixocw éreow 
avfardyera: cp. Aristot. De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 23, é» ireos yap 
wepre oxedoy éxi ye trey arvOparey Fucv AapSavew Soxei rd capa row 
peyéBous rot dv re Dry xpdvp yryvopivou Ewayros). For Sore duapevyew 
ry» dpyiay ray cupdrey, cp. Plato, Theaet. 153 B (quoted above on 
1336 a 8). 

27. qv, sc. xlrgow. 

28. Sei 82 nal rag waibids x.7.X., ‘and the pastimes also’ (no less 
than the ddXas spages) ‘should be neither unbefitting for freemen 
nor laborious nor relaxed and effeminate.’ Aristotle probably has 
before him Plato, Rep. 558 B, ef na ris twepSeSAnuergy prow Tyo, 
ovror ay yivoro dvip dyabus, ef py wais dv ebbis waifcs dy nadois cai 
éwirndeios r& roaira sdvra. The pastimes of little boys in ancient 
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Greece were no doubt often faulty in the ways referred to by 
_ Aristotle. He has hitherto been concerned almost, if not quite, 
exclusively with the training of the body, which precedes that of 
the Specs (c. 1§. 1334 b 25 sqq.), but now he begins to provide for 
the training of the dpefts, and here, as in 1336b 2 sqq., he seeks to 
exclude dvehevbepia. Cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 14. 11288 19 sqq. Mare 
éxexévous, because toilsome games will check the growth of the 
body (cp. 25). Myre aveévas, Vict. ‘neque remissas nimis atque 
enervatas’: for the contrast of éxtxdeous and drepésas, cp. 2. 6. 
1265 a 33 aq. | 

SO. xai wept Adyuw 82 nai piber «rd. Aristotle has just said 
by implication that the nature of the games which children over 
three should play is a matter to be attended to by those in 
authority, and now he adds the remark, ‘ Yes, and with regard to 
tales true and fictitious also,’ etc. He here has before him Pilato, 
Rep. 376 E, Adyur 8é dcrrév edor, rd piv ddnbés, Yeidos F erepor; Nai. 
Tladeuréov 8 dy dudorépas, xpérepoy S dv ros Wevdiow; Ob parbdra, 
én, wis Adyes. OF pavOdvas, fy F dyad, Gre xpérow ros wadions pibous 
Adyopey; rovre 8¢ sov, ds Td Chow elweiv, Weirdos, Zr 34 nal dryby: cp. 
Phaedo 61 B, where Stallbaum remarks, ‘ tenendum est Adyow esse 
vocabulum generis atque significare quantcunque orationem et 
narrationem, sive veram sive fictam; sed interdum, ubi opponitur 
pos, de narratione vera usurpari solet.’ Adyos is thus used in 
opposition to piées in Laws 872 D, Gorg. §23 A, Protag. 320 C, 
Tim. 26E. Itis probable therefore that sep) Adyur xai pode in the 
passage before us means ‘with regard to tales true and fictitious’ 
(Sus. ‘ Erzahlungen und Marchen’), though it should be noted that 
Vahlen (Beitrage zu Aristoteles Poetik, 1. 34) does not take this 
view and regards Adyos and pido here as synonymous, no less than 
in Poet. 5. 1449 b 8, where he interprets ‘Adyous id est pidove.’ 
Aristotle is as careful as Plato (Rep. 377 B sq., 381 E) not to 
leave it to the uncontrolled discretion of mothers and nurses what 
tales are told to children, but his object seems to be to exclude 
tales which do not prepare the way for the pursuits of after-life— 
tales simply frivolous and amusing, for instance, or unsuitable to 
future soldiers and citizens—rather than tales giving a false impres- 
sion of the gods, which were those specially objected to by Plato. 
Does Aristotle intend any kind of religious instruction to be con- 
veyed through these Acyo: cal pifoc? If not, he does not seem to 
provide for any religious element in the education of youth. 
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$2. wdyta 14 roadra, ‘all the things we have mentioned,’ sa:dal, 
Adyos, por. 

33. 8d rag wadids xr. This is based on Plato, Laws 643 B, 
a passage which is probably present to Aristotle’s mind in Poet. 4. 
1448 b 5, ré re yap pypsciobas otpduroy rois dvOpezos ex waidus ori, 
ai rovre dapépoves rev Draw (for sre pryyrixéraréy dove xal rds 
pabhnrers wotetras dh piphoens ras sporas: cp. also Rep. 395 C. The 
Cretan lawgiver had already studied this (Ephor. Fragm. 64: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 250, Sorepoy 82 xal ouvrdfarra ry xAnbcioap 
tx’ atrov svppixny, Gore pndd hy wadidy dpoipoy ely tev apbe riv 
wddeuor xpyoizev), and a saying was ascribed to Anacharsis, wai{ew 
dei, Exws owovddoys (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 233: cp. Eth. Nic. 
10. 6. 1176 b 33). Achilles as a child of six years had according 
to Pindar (Nem. 3. 43 sqq.) ‘made mighty deeds his play.’ The 
Tencteri learnt in the sports of childhood to become the formidable 
cavalry they proved themselves (Tac. Germ.c. 32). See also vol. i. 
P- 350, note 3, and cp. Plut. Sympos. 2. 5. 2 z###. Aristotle wishes 
the pastimes even of infancy to be a preparation for the life of the 
soldier and the citizen. Many of the games played by Greek 
children were ‘games of imitation’: on this class of games see 
Becq de Fouquitres, Jeux des Anciens, p. 63 sqq., where the games 
of ‘the King,’ ‘the Judge,’ and ‘the Architect’ are described. 
Children’s mimicries of riding, driving, building, and nursing are 
familiar enough to ourselves. The ways of Themistocles and of 
Cato of Utica as children in the matter of games may be studied in 
Plut. Themist. c. 2 and Catoc. 1. The late Rev. C. Kingsley is 
said to have preached to an audience of chairs at four years old. 
‘Even the games to which the little Chinese are addicted are 
always impregnated with the mercantile spirit; they amuse them- 
selves with keeping shop and opening little pawnbroking establish- 
ments, and familiarize themselves with the jargon, the tricks, and 
the frauds of tradesmen’ (Huc’s Chinese Empire, Eng. Trans., 2. 
149). These are exactly the sort of games which Aristotle would 
wish his infant citizen nof to play. 

84. ris 88 Siardons xd. Aristotle here passes naturally 
enough from sa:dal, one means of producing movement, to 
Sardoets xat xcAavOpoi, another and a more involuntary means of 
doing so. He had said in 25 that dvcyxaioe sdvos must be avoided 
in the years from two or three to five because they interfere with 
the growth of the body, and now he tells us that the dardous nal 
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cravbyoi which he declines to follow others in checking are not 


_ open to this objection, for they contribute to the growth of the 


body. Thus they are in place at this age, while the dvayxuio: xdous 
are not. Plato is referred to in the words ol cudvovres é» rots répots : 
cp. Laws 791 Esqq., where he follows a Spartan tradition, for the 
nurses at Sparta sought to check fretfulness and crying in infants 
(Plut. Lycurg. c. 16). Plato is apparently speaking of new-born 
babes (791 D), and this might tempt us to transpose (with Sus. and 
Welldon) ras 3¢ dardons, 34-d:arewopévors, 39, to after 20, riv raw 
Yuxpar doxnow, sO as to group 34-39 with the part of the chapter 
which deals with infants (though even there the paragraph would 
not be in place, for it ought to follow the discussion of asgons and 
to come after either cup¢ipa, 10, or dorpafés, 12), but the transition 
from sadkai to d&ardous is natural and easy, and, as I have pointed 
out, there is an evident reference in 34-39 to 25, oOre apis dvayxaiovs 
advovs, Sxws pa thy alfnow dusoti{eow. Iam therefore against any 
transposition. For the thought, cp. Plut. Sympos. 6. 1. 1, airés 
Te éxagroy avrov yupsdova Kal xpavyal eal doa rp miveiy abfes rd Oeppde, 
Hiv hayeiy woul xo spobvyérepory. The word used by Plato in Laws 
792 A is cAavdpoval, not cAavOpol: cravOpds is a peeve one rare 
in Attic Prose’ (Liddell and Scott). 

87. yiveras yap x.r.X., ‘for they come to be in a way suerte 
the body [and exercise makes the body grow]’: cp. Probl. 21. 14. 
928 b 28, al pév ob» Eee yupvaldpevas abfovras xal dwididdacw. YTiverans 
is in the sing. by attraction to yupvacia: cp. Thuc. 8. 9. 3, ame F 4 
dyévero rae amocrokns Tray vey ol péy woddei ray Xiuw ob« ciddres va 
xpacadpeva, of 82 ddiyos cal furaddres té re xnGoe ob Bovdéperel we 
woddptow Exew n.d. 

4 ydp rod wvedparos xdOefis x.1d. ‘for it is the holding of the 
breath [which accompanies exertion] that produces strength in 
those who labour [and therefore serves the same end as exercise], 
and this ’ (i.e. the holding of the breath) ‘happens to children also 
when they exert themselves in crying [no less than to men taking 
exercise}.” With Bonitz (Ind. 190a 31) I take 3 to refer to § ros 
avevpatos xadefte only, and not to the whole of the preceding sen- 
tence. For the use of dsareiverba: here of straining which involves 
the holding of the breath, Bonitz compares Probl. 19. 15. 918 b 14, 
§ re ol piv wdpor dyonoréy foay, Sy oq pupcioba Surapévev unl dea- 
reimabas 4 dy éyivero paxpd cai wodvadys; Cp. also Plut. Timol 
c. 27, where dcarewdpevce is used of one who shouts isepgva usg 
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cat peifom sis ovrnbovs. As to the effect of holding the breath 
in increasing strength, cp. De Somno 2. 4564 16, loxiv 8¢ wot § 
Tou xvevparos xabefis (compared by Bonitz, Ind. 606a 45), De Gen. 
An. 2. 4. 737 b 35 sqq., and 4. 6. 7754 37 sqq- Tiw lexi», not 
simply loxt», cp. Pol. 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 25, wovet 84 rhy Horhy dxdoroes rd 
xara duow olxeior, and De Part. An. 2. 7. 653 210, wot 32 xal rov 
Uxvor rois (dos rotro rd pdépiow rois Zyovow eyxéados. 

40. thy rotrev Staywyhy, ‘the way in which these children pass 
their time.’ A:aywyy is here used in a wider sense than the special 
one in which (in 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 29) it is denied to children. 

thy v Gy, xal Srus Sr fixtora perd Soddkuv Zora. The 
sentence looks as if it was intended to run rq sv dAAny xai riw pera 
_ 80¢de» and was only finished as it stands by an afterthought. For 
the thought, compare the saying of Isocrates ([Plut.,] Decem 
Oratorum Vitae, 838 A), spdés 8é ray elwévra warépa, os obdiv GAN’ § 
dvipdwoday cuvénepe rp wardig’ Toryapovw (én) dmb 8u0 yap arf 
évos éfes dry8pdwoda, and Antiphanes, Micordvnpos (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 3.85). At Sparta sadaywyol were dispensed with (see Plutarch, 
Lycurg. c. 16, and vol. i. p. 351, note 2). But Aristotle is speaking 
here of an earlier age than that at which boys were commonly 
provided with saaywyoi—they would hardly have sadayeyol till 
they went to school at seven—and he must be thinking rather 
of slave-nurses and of the slaves, male and female, about the house 
with whom the child was likely to come in contact. At Rome in 
its early days, according to Tac. Dial. de Orat. c. 28, ‘suus cuique 
filius, ex casta parente natus, non in cella emptae nutricis sed 
gremio ac sinu matris educabatur.. The mother of Leopardi kept 
her children as much as possible out of the company of servants 
(see Afacmillan's Magazine, vol. 56, p. 90). Aristotle is evidently 
afraid that children under seven may pick up dvedevéepia and aloxpo- 
Aoyia from the slaves about them, male and female. It must have 
taken imported slaves generally some little time to learn to speak 
Greek: even those employed as nurses and sa:daywyol, though they 
would commonly speak better Greek than most slaves, probably 
often spoke the language imperfectly (cp. Plato, Lysis 223 A): 
still they would speak it well enough to be occasionally guilty of 
ale ypodoyia. . . 

41. tadryy ydp thy fAtxiav, nal pdxpe rey dra drév, dvayxaioy ofxes 
thy tpodty dyew. Sus. understands rq before péxype referring to 
Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq., where among other passages Eth. Nic. 
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10. 2. 11744 10, Gre elo reves alperal caf airas (H30vai) d:ad<povcas 
re cides § dd’ Sv, is quoted. See notes on 1330b 10 and 1334 b12 
for other cases of the omission of the article. It was not till the 
age of seven that the Spartan boy was placed in an dyéAy (Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 16), and this was the age at which the Athenian boy 
began to resort to a ypapparsorjs and a xa:dorpiBas ([Plato,}] Axioch. 
366 D sq.), and the Persian boy to a riding-master (Alcib. 1. 121 E), 
though Herodotus (1. 136) makes Persian education begin at five. 
Plato, on the other hand, in the Laws (794) had brought children 
from three to six years old together for games at the village-temples. 

2. eJNoyor ody x.r.d. The meaning is that, as children under 1336 b. 
seven must be reared at home, where there are slaves and where 
illiberality of mind may easily be learnt, it is reasonable to expect 
that even at that early age they may acquire a taint of illiberality 
from what they see and hear. ‘AveNevOepia is used here in'a wide 
and popular sense, not in the narrow and technical sense of dvedev- 
Gepia wept xpqyara in which it is discussed in Eth. Nic. 4. 1-3. 

3. Shus per ody x.7.A. Mev odv is taken up by da» dé, 8, the sense 
being, ‘ we banish indecent language altogether from the State, but 
if we do not entirely succeed in accomplishing that, and any person 
should be found saying or doing anything that we prohibit, then’ 
etc. For the intervening pdkcra per ot», 6, occurring by way of 
correction in the middle of a sentence, cp. Rhet. 2. 9. 1387 a 32, 
xal roy frre re xpeirrom dpgusByreiv, pddrora pév ob» rovs dy re alte. 
Bonitz remarks (Ind. 540 b §5) ‘ dws piv ovp—pddiora piv obp—dds 
&é non debebat tentare Susemihl.’ ‘Odes goes with éfopifes, as it 
probably also does in Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180 a 9, robs & dodrovs 
GAws éfopifew. For the distance at which it stands from ¢£opi{ew see 
note on 1255a21. For &Soxep dAdo re (‘ more than anything else’), 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 31. Aristotle passes on from dpeAcvéepia to 
alcxpodoyia, because he regards aicxpodoyia as a form of decAevbepia 
(cp. 12, dvdparodedias xdpw). In dx rov yap eixepis Adyew w.rd. he 
probably has before him a saying of Democritus recorded in [Plut.] 
De Liberis Educandis, c. 14, xai pévroe xal rs aloxpoAoylas dwaxréop rovs 
vicis, Adyos yap Epyov ont) xara Anudxprrov. Compare what we read 
of the Persians in Hdt. 1. 138, dova 3¢ ou sodew otk Efeon, ravra 
ots Adyew eEeor, and of Archytas in Aelian, Var. Hist. 14. 19. 
The sons of the duérysos of Cyrus in the Cyropaeceia of Xenophon 
are described as brought up at his court alcxpéy pir pnder pyre dpdores 
pare dxovovres (Xen. Cyrop. 7. 5. 86). Some may ask why Aristotle 
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does not banish comedy, in which alexpodcyia was common, from 
the State. That he does not do so, we see from 1336 b 20, The 
reason is that those below a certain age will be forbidden to witness 
comedy, and that those above it will be protected from injury by 
the education they have received (1336 b 20 sqq.). 

6. pddrora prey ody dx tay véwy xt. Aristotle has before him 
Plato, Laws 729 B. 

9. As to awnyopeupdver, see Liddell and Scott, and Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s.v. dyepede. 
"tee pay Dedepor pire 82 xaraxdiceus hfopdrvor dv trois cvcorrins. 
As to the age at which the young freeman was allowed to recline, 
instead of sitting, at meals, cp. 21sqq. The age intended may be 
twenty-one (cp. 1336 b 37 sqq.). It was probably at this age that 
the young Spartan became a member of one of the ¢idiria (Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 66. 2). Sus." 
(Note 966: Sus.‘, 1. p. 558), however, regards the change as occur- 
ring in the seventeenth year, when the youths, as he believes (cp. 5 
(8). 4. 1339 a 4 Sqq.), begin to have syssitia of their own, though he 
allows that, as they remain outside the general syssitia till twenty- 
one, xardxuors will not commence for them /Kere till that age. 
Kardxdsoes is associated in 21 sq. with pé6n, and Plato in Laws 666 B 
will not allow any of his citizens to share in pé6y till forty, but it is 
not likely that Aristotle intended to be equally strict. 

10. drplacs xoddfew nai xAnyais. Not with blows only, like 
a slave, but with indignities and blows combined—the former 
because the offender is a freeman (cp. Demosth. De Chersoneso, 
C. 51, Gre doriw édevOepy per av€parey peyiory dvayxy 9 Uxip rar yryvo- 
pévev aloxuvy, cai peife ravrns obx oS Hera’ dy cixa: ris’ Sovke dé 
wAnyal nai & rov ceparos aixupds, and c. Androt. c. 55), and the 
latter because he is under age (cp. Plato, Laws yoo C, rai dé cal 
saaywyois nal rq wreiory sxe, paSiov xoopovons, % vovlirnows Fyiy- 
vero), We read in Laws 721 B of offenders who are to be mulcted 
xpnpaci re cai drepig. Freemen of full age, on the other hand, were 
to be punished aripias dvedevOepas, i.e. with indignities usually 
inflicted not on freemen but on slaves. There were driyia not 
dvedevOepor, such as the withdrawal of political rights. In Laws 
946 C we read of Bdcavos cibepa. Charondas had made use of 
humiliating punishments (Diod. 12. 16. 1). See on the subject 
Prof. Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, ed. 1, p. 116. 

14. 4 Abyous doxfpovas, ‘or indecent speeches from the stage.’ 
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Iambi and comedy are evidently referred to (cp. 20 sqq.). Prof. W. 

.Christ (Gesch. der griech. Literatur, p. 167. 4) takes \¢éyo: here to 
mean ‘dialogue,’ comparing the expression Adyo: Zexparucl for 
Socratic Dialogues (see also Bon. Ind. 433 b 3 sqq.), but Aristotle 
must have objected to indecent monologue as much as to indecent 
dialogue. In speaking of the class of mimes called wafyna, Plutarch 
(Sympos. 7. 8. 4) remarks, of 82 woddol (i.e. most of those who 
introduce salyna at banquets), xal yuvaunisy ovyxaraxerpivay xal waldes 
aynBev, éxdelxvurrat pupnyara spaypdrer xat Adyar A wdons péOns rapa- 
xediorepor ras Yuxds dcaridyow, 

dmupedes per ody xz. Ov» here contains an inference, as in 
c. 16. 1335 b 8 and in 1. r. 12528 7. 

rots Apxoun, not the paedonomi probably, but rather the asty- 
nomi and agronomi (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 18 sqq-) 

15. prder pire cyo\pa xth., ‘ that there is ae On Pe 
representing indecent scenes’ (Welldon). 

tovotrew, i.e. doxnpéver. Pictures and statues representing inde- 
cent acts or scenes must evidently have been visible in Greek 
cities, especially, it would seem, in connexion with the gods in 
whose worship re@acyés was used. It is not probably to the 
familiar Hermae that Aristotle objects, but rather to pictures and 
statues representing such subjects as the drunkenness of Dionysus: 
as to these cp. Athen. Deipn. 428 e, od xadés 3¢ of ridrrovres nat 
ypa@orres roy A:dvvcoy, érs 8¢ ol dyovres éxi ris dudfys bd pions ris 
ayopas olvwpdvor émdelxruvrat ydp rois Oearais Sre xai roy Geov xpcirres 
cory 5 olvos’ xairos y° ovd’ dv, oluat, dyOpewos cxovdaios rou twopeivecer. 
Others perhaps represented the amours of Zeus. 

16. et ph wapd noe Ocots urd. As to this ‘consecrated scur- 
rility,’ see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 4. 108, note (Part 3, c. 29): 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 29. 3 (who refers to Paus. 7. 27. 10), 
2. § 56. 14, and 2. § 57. 20: Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 93 
foot. Compare also Athen. Deipn. 622 a-d, and the unfavourable 
view expressed by Xenocrates, the contemporary head of the 
Academy, of the gods in whose worship re@acpée was resorted to 
(Plut. De Iside et Osiride, c. 26, 6 3¢ Zevoxpdryns kal ray iyepée ris 
anoppatas xal rey dopréy Saas sAnyds reas § xoxerovs § myorelas § 
dvogbnpias § alcyxpodcyiay Zyovou, ofre Gedy riyais obre Saysdvay oleras 
npoonxey xpyormy, GAdNd elvas Gicas dv ry wepeéxovre peyddas péy nal 
icxupds, Svorpésous 84 xai oxvOpends, at xalpoves rois romvrag eal 
rvyxdvoveat mpis ovdéy GAdo xeipoy rpéwovras: cp. Plut. De Defect. 
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Orac. c. 14. 417C). Among the gods to whom Aristotle here 
‘refers are Dionysus, Demeter, and Coré (C. F. Hermann ibid). 
But other gods also were thus worshipped, for instance Apollo 
Aegiétés in Anaphé (Conon, ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 186. p. 141 b 
27 sqq. Bekk., dy "Avidy 19 vice... lepdv "Awd\Awvos alyAqrou Wpurat, 
& § ov» rebacpe ol émixepi Bvover 8¢ airiay rovatryy «.7.d.). Here 
the reGacpds was addressed by the worshippers to each other in 
commemoration of the jests exchanged between Medea and her 
attendant women on the one side and the Argonauts on the other, 
when the Argo was driven by a tempest to Anaphé. Kal riv refacpér, 
‘scurrilous jeering also,’ as well as indecent statues and pictures. 
‘O vdues, probably an unwritten law, like that referred to in c. 12. 
1331 2 26 Sqq. 

17. wpds 82 rodroig x.7.X., ‘and in addition to this the law allows 
them to do honour to the gods on behalf both of themselves and 
of their wives and children.’ Cp.Cato, De Re Rustica, c. 143, rem 
divinam (villica) ne faciat, neve mandet qui pro ea faciat, iniussu 
domini aut dominae. Scito dominum pro tota familia rem divinam 
facere. A saying of Pythagoras recorded in Diod. ro. 9. 7 is in 
a somewhat similar spirit, Sr: 3 atris (i.e. Wvdayépas) dredalvero rois 
bcots eBxerGar Seiy rd ayaba rovs ppovipous txép ray ddpdver’ rots yap 
dovvérous dyvoeiy ri woré dorw dy re Bip cata dAnbaay dyabéy, In 
Laws 909 D Plato goes farther and confines sacrificing, as distin- 
guished from prayer, to priests and priestesses, ols dyveia rovrey 
dxcpedys. Tiare (a poetical word, ‘ rare in Prose,’ see Liddell 
and Scott) refers probably especially to sacrifices. For xai imip 
avriésy xai réxver eal yuvaxior, see critical note on 1330b 31. 

20. rods 82 vewrdpous x.tr.d. Here Aristotle goes on to protect 
the young against Adyous dexjpovas (cp. 14). As to iambi, see Stall- 
baum’s note on Plato, Laws 935 E, somrg 8) xwopedias § rwos 
iauSer xr. Jambi are iambic verses, often abusive and indecent 


(cp. 35, } poxOnpiay } Svcpéveay), declaimed by actors at festivals of 


Dionysus in which the phallus was introduced (Poet. 4. 1449 a 
9-13). It was from iambi of this kind that comedy took its rise 
(Poet. 4. 1448 b 24-1449 2 15, and esp. 24 qq. and 1449 2 2 8qq.). 
Iambi, however, did not pass away on the rise of comedy; we 
hear, in fact, that they were particularly popular at Syracuse 
(Athen. Deipn. 181 c). Iambi and comedy had this in common 
that they dealt in Wdéyos (cp. Hor. Carm. 1. 16. 2, criminosis iambis), 
hence they are often named together, e.g. in Plato, Laws 935 E. 
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Whether Aristotle includes under iambi mimes written in iambic 
verse, like those of Herondas, it is difficult to say. As to comedy, 
‘compare Plato’s views in Laws 816 Dsqq. The satyr-play which 
was added at the close of a tragic trilogy often contained indecent 
passages, but it does not seem to have been open to as much 
objection as comedy (Blimner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Eng. Trans. p. 447), and it probably savoured less of éyos and 
dvopérna, It appears to be certain that boys were present at repre- 
sentations both of tragedy and of comedy at Athens (A. Maller, 
Die griech. Bihnenalt. p. 292. 1). The bigger boys were very 
fond of comedy and older lads of tragedy (Plato, Laws 658 D). As 
to vopobernréoy see critical note. If it is the correct reading, odr’ 
lapBar ofre xopydias Gearis vopobernréow must apparently mean ‘we 
must not legislate that the young shall be [admissible as] spectators 
of either iambi or comedy.’ 

Bl. wpivy § rhe Adixiay AdBwow urd. See above on 9. For 
sp § with the aor. subj. without a», cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 19 Sqq. and 
other passages collected by Bonitz, Ind. 633 2sqq. Kaissling 
(Tempora und Modi in des Aristoteles Politica und in der Atheni-- 
ensium Politia, p. 54) points out that xpw § with the aorist subjunc- 
tive is not here preceded by od spérepoy, as it is in 6 (4). 4. 1291 & 
19 sqq. and 7 (5). 11.1314 a 17 8qq. 

22. tiv tovodrew, i. e. iambi and comedy. 

24. The Index Aristotelicus (608 b 30) gives no other instance 
Of sroveia6as rv Adyow followed by a genitive (we expect sepl rovras, 
but compare for the absence of wepi c. 10. 1330 a 22, 6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 33 8q., and 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 36, af wept rd Bowdevdperde elon 
réy cower), nor does it give any other instance of sapadpopg or 
¢y wapatpoug (245 b 36). ‘Ev wapadpopgy seems to be a rare 
expression. : 

25. cire ph) Sei xz.d., Sc. vopoberciy rove vewripous clvas Gcards 
idpBe» nai xeopedias. Aaxopnoavyras here==deddvras ras awopias, like 
d&awopovvras in 3. 4. 1276b 36 (Bon. Ind. 187 b 11). és dei, se. 
rovro vopobereix, i.e. by what provisions of law the exclusion of the 
vearepos Will best be effected. 

26. xard 82 ray wapdvra xaipdy «rd, ‘but in relation to the 
present occasion we have touched on it only in the way in which 
it was necessary to touch on it.’ For the suppression of ‘only, 
see note on 12824 36. Compare also Meteor. 3. 4. 374 17, » 
& Soov drdyan, rocovroy wepi airy Aéyeper, and for xara rév sapdera 
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xapév, Rhet. ad Alex. 1. 14214 24, rauri piv obp cal ri rovros Suoe 
wapaXcreiv vopife xadas fyi tye xara tov Umdpyovra Kaipde. 

27. lows ydp x.r.X., ‘for perhaps Theodorus, the actor of tragedy, 
said not ill that which has just been said.’ [dp introduces an 
explanation why it is not necessary for Aristotle to say more; 
Theodorus, in fact, had by his remark done much to solve the 
problem and to indicate the true course, Camerarius, however, 
asks, not without reason (Interp. p. 332), ‘Quod vero hoc dictum 
est? Factum enim magis exponitur histrionis. Nisi aliquis con- 
‘iecturam de eo capere dicto posse videatur. Aut libeat suspicari 
ista esse mutila.’ Coray’s note is, ‘ZAeye rd sapanAnowoy rotry TH 
wept riw waider. Ti 8d Drcye; 1d olxevovcba: rove Gearas rais xpérass 
dxoais, és paivera: ix ras éfnjs. If Zrcye is to be retained, the passage 
should probably be explained as Coray explains it, but, as Sus.* 
says, ‘eye haud sine causa offendit Camerarium.’ The only 
substitute for it which has occurred to me is ZAve (‘gave not ill 
a practical solution of the question which has just been mentioned’). 
For 6 ris rpaypdias txoxperns, which is added to distinguish this 
Theodorus from others of the same name, cp. Dittenberger, Syl. 
Inscr. Gr. No, 417, twroxpir}s rpay{endias], Athen. Deipn. 407 d, 
Tysochis 5 ris xoppdias wourae (fv 82 «al rpayydlas), and Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 14. 40, Gcoddpou rov ris rpaypdias woqrot troxpwoptvou rip 
*"Acpéayv. As to Theodorus, see Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. 
Pp- 523, and Sus.*, Note 968 (Sus.‘, 1. p. §58), and cp. Rhet. 3. 2. 
1404 b 22 sqq., where the naturalness and charm of his voice are 
dwelt upon. He was one of the best tragic actors of the time 
immediately before that of Aristotle. How could Theodorus avoid 
being preceded by other actors on the stage, if he did not always 
take the part, perhaps an insignificant one, to which the first 
speech of the tragedy was assigned? Richards asks, ‘Did he 
insist, when plays were competing, on being protagonist in the 
first, so that no other profagonist might win over the audience 
before him? Or does the statement about him refer to occasions 
when actors only (not plays or choruses) were competing, and 
when perhaps only scenes or single speeches were recited? See 
Haigh’s Attic Theatre, p. 58.’ Demosthenes acted in much the same 
way as Theodorus did, when he insisted on being heard by Philip 
of Macedon first of the Athenian envoys (Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. 
C. 108, ddoxer yap vedraros elvas wdvrev riy rdf rou mporos déyew ole 
dy in wapaduneiy, ofS dmerpipay rivi (almrrdpevos ele dud) mpoxaradaBdvra 
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 @dinwov Sra roig Drow Adyor ph caradereiv), Cp. also (with 
ichards) Demosth. Prooem. 34- Pp. 1443, etyre & Sowep rd Oéarpa 
w spoxarahapBavdsray. ; 

29. of8evi yap x.7.X. Elodyew is commonly used of the poet or 
iorégus bringing the chorus on the stage (as in Aristoph. Acharn. 
I, eloay’, & Oioyn, rdv xopdy), but here xposodyes is used with some 
eedom of the actors bringing on the stage the parts represented 
y them (W. Christ, Gesch. der griech. Litteratur, p. 171. 2). 

80. és olxccoupdvew x.rX, ‘holding that the audience is made 
iendly to’ (or ‘ won to the side of’) ‘what it hears first”. Liddell 
ad Scott compare Thuc. 1. 36, 3 pera peyiores xaphy olxewtrai re 
i woAepoura:. Oixevovpéver is interpreted by orépyoper, 33. 

81. cupBalver 82 x.7-X, ‘and this same thing happens both in 
lation to dealings with men, [which is what Theodorus had in 
ew,] and in relation to dealings with things.’ For spés, cp. 38, 
nd 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 3. For ras réy spaypdrey dyudlas, cp. Eurip. 
hoen. 1329 Bothe (1408 Dindorf), dprig x6oode. 

88. adyta yip ordpyopey 14 apGta paddo», ‘for whatever we. first 
ave to do with, we like better than anything else,’ so that if iambi 
nd comedy are witnessed in youth, they will be among the things 
ked best. Aristotle has before him Plato, Rep. 378 D, 6 yap wécs 
by olds ve xpiver & vi re twdvos nal 8 pH, ddd’ & dy rpAixovros be Adfy 
» vais Sdfass, Svodemerd ve nal duerdorara Gudei ylyvecbar Se 34 tous 
vexa wept sravrds xourréon A apisra dxovovow 6 re xd\ucra pepvbodcynpive 
pos dperij» dxove»x, Compare Hor. Epist. 1. 3. 69 and familiar 
ayings like ‘on revient toujours & ses premiers amours’ and ‘the 
hild is father of the man.” ‘The Jesuits used to say, “Give me 
child till he is seven years old, and I will make him what no one 
rill unmake ”’ (Miss E. Welldon in the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
Vagasine, No. 18, p. 179). We may also explain in this way the 
endency of men, as they grow old, to become ‘laudatores temporis 
cti.. On the other hand, there is truth in Hom. Odyss. 1. 381, 

viv yap dog paddov éxurelove’ dOpemcr, 
yrs dxovdvreccs vewréra dpdusédgran. 

8d Set xr. Toei gira, ‘to make strange and unknown,’ in 
pposition to olxeovuérey, 30. Pythagoras (ap. Aristox. Fragm. 20: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 279) shows a similar desire to keep the 
roung from all knowledge of evil. It was in a somewhat different 
yense that Antisthenes said (Diog. Laert. 6.12), rd sompa sdvre 
rSpele Ecrexd, | 
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34. péliora 8 abrav Sou ter 4 poxOnplar § Beopirnar. As 


atrav=rip havdwy, it is clear that in Aristotle’s view a thing might 
be ¢atAory without possessing poyOnpia. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 6. 1148b 
2, poxOnpla pev ovv obSepia wept ravr’ dori dd 1d elpnpdvos, Ere Guon ray 
alperév Zcasrée dors 3¢ abré: Gavhar 82 nal devarai abrav elow al txep- 
Bodai. We see from Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 34, Saacrpépa yap 
4 poxOnpia xat Sunpev8erOas wort wep ras wpaxrixds dpyds, what a strong 
term poxOnpia is. Aristotle probably regards iambi and comedy as 
not free from elements of depravity and malignity. Avopéraay, the 
reading of 1 Bekk. (as to the rendering of Vet. Int. see critical note 
on 1336 b 35), seems to be perfectly right, though Sus. would 
read dvoyireay in place of it. Aristotle probably has before him 
Plato, Laws 934 D-936 A, where iambi and comedy are connected 
with %x6pa, SAacdnpia, and xaxryopla, and Phileb. 48 A-go A, where 
envy is implied to be an ingredient in comedy, for envy is nearly 
related to dvopérna, the words $Odv0s and Svopévea being conjoined 
in Plato, Rep. 500 C, Phaedr. 253 B, and Protag. 316 D. Compare 
also Rep. 395 E, xaxyyopourrds re xal xepepdotrras d\AjAovs nai aloypo- 
Aeyovras, and Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, 
C. 22, dpy) 34 xdperos xal xddos ebpeveiac cal rot diiarOpawov nai 
Prdgpoves rb Svoperés nal rapaxrixiy dwerdre rH Geos réraxras rd piv 
yop dperns nal durdpews, rd 3’ dobeveias err xal Gavrdryros. Plato does 
his best in the Laws (792 B, D, E) to secure that the child shall 
be «&6vpos, Dhews, and evpeys, and it is in the same mood (Rep. 
496 E) that he wishes men to close their life. This is the mood of 
the Olympian Gods (see above on 13324 9), and according to 
Plutarch (Pericl. c. 39) it was the eipeés 360s of Pericles that 
justified the application to him of the epithet ‘Olympian.’ 

35. SehOdvrew 82 xr. Ccapots means ‘spectators,’ not 
‘ auditores,’ as Sus.* explains the word in this passage (Ind. s.v.). 
Aristotle gets the hint of what he here suggests from Plato, Rep. 
466 E, Ere xowg orparevoorras, xnl mpés ye afoves ray saider ele tiv 
worepow Ero. ddpol, ty’ Sowep ol rv Drow Snucovpyay Octvra ravra, & 
redcaberras Benoa Snsswovpyeiy ... 4 ctx FoOnoas ra wepl ras riyvas, 
olor rots rév xepapdev sativus, ds wodtw ypdvoy diaxovovrres Oeapouor, 
apiy dxrecOax row xepapever; Plato, however, is speaking here of 
older boys than those whom Aristotle has in view, and war would 
of course not be one of the paéjcas to which Aristotle refers. 
These paGjons include probably gymnastic and music, especially 
the former. Plato in the Laws (794(C) had sent boys of six to 
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teachers of riding and of the use of the bow, the javelin, and the 
sling; Aristotle sends boys at seven to the gymnastic trainer and 
the wenderpifige (5 (8). 3- 1338 b 6 3qq.); of riding he says nothing. 

37. She F dots (uci: nz. At this point we pass from rpogi, 
Or rearing, to webee, or education strictly so called, which is 
evidently conceived as beginning at seven years of age. We shall 
find in the sequel that, im accordance with the announcement made 
here, puberty forms a turning-point in the educational course, for 
till puberty no stadies find a place in it but gymmastic, and that of 
the less laborious type (5 (8). 4. 1338 b 40), whereas alter puberty 
other studies are to be taken in hand for three years, and then the 
severe kind of gymnastic is to be commenced (5 (8). ¢. 13398 
4 994-). That the age of twenty-one, like puberty, marks a crisis 
in the physiological development of the human being, we see from 
Hist. An. 7. 1. 582 a 16-33. The meaning of geré id 38, 39, 38 
by no means clear, yet the commentators say nothing about x. Is 
Aristotle’s meaning this, that a break is to occur im the education 
at two epochs—at the close of the period from seven years of 
age to puberty and at the close of the period from puberty to 
twenty-one, or im other words at puberty and at twenty-one? 
If this is so, it is manifest that Aristotle did not intend his edncation 
to cease at twenty-one, a conclusion to which other considerations 
also point (see vol. i. p. 370 and p. 358, note 2, and note on 
13336 3). He apparently devotes the years intervening between 
three years after puberty and twenty-one to the severer kind of 
gymnastic training (5 (8). 4: 1339 a 4 9qq). At Athens things 
were arranged quite differently. Young Athenians were enrolled 
in the Anfespyule ypappercices and became citizens om the com- 
pletion of the eighteenth year (AM Ted. c. 42: the seventeenth 
according to Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., pp. 197, 310, but see Mr. R. W. Macan im Class. Reo. 
10. 199 Sq.), though they spent the two following years in military 
training, garrison-duty, and field-service as sepiwede:, and therefore 
did not discharge any strictly political fanctions till two years later. 
Aristotle does not arrange for the performance of any military 
service before the age of twenty-one. For spic ds, ‘in telation to 
which,’ cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 11, Sqipyras piv ole rb Povleulperer apie 
vas wolirelas rovroy rip rpéwes. In 4 (7). 12. 1331 2 37, on the other 
hand, we have sxpéwes ydp dcqpgoOa: xara tas Siscins aed reeren rie xbox 
pow, and in 5 (8). 7. ESF 1:20) tems Olieat renee Seen rene pale, 
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40. of ydp taig éBBondou xz. See above on 1335 b 33. 

1337 a. 1 Set 82 rH Braipdon ris ddoews exaxodovPeiv. Cp. De Caelo 
1. 1. 2684 19, ravra 8, Sowep elpnra, did rd ri Grow airiy otres 
éxayew dxodovbouper, and Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 36. The phrase 
dxodoviciy +9 dice occurs in Plato, Laws 836C. Plato in the 
Laws (809 E sq.) had arranged his curriculum of study without 
reference to puberty by periods of three years from ten to sixteen. 
Aristotle follows the Lacedaemonian practice: cp. Phot. ovvédnfos 
(quoted by Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 

 Trans., p. 63), Zapriaras 32 ordeivas (sc. rods éfiBous xadodos) 
Stéxpevoy 8¢ abrovs dpa (dua?) ry Jy, rovréorw wept wevrexaldexa nal 
dxxaidern try yeyovdras, réy vewréper saides, xai xa’ éavrois foxovw 
dvbpotc bat, 

waica yip réyyy xal waS8eia xd. As art and education seek 
to complete nature, they should follow nature as far as she goes. 
Art seeks to complete nature because she takes the raw material . 
furnished by nature—wool, or bricks, or human beings—and by 
completing what is deficient produces:a garment, or a house, or a 
State: see Prof. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 
ed. 3, p. 118 sq., and compare (with Eaton) Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15, Des 
re } réxmy rd per émreddi & 4 iow dduvare dwepydougbas, rd 32 pupsiras, 
and (with Congreve) Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a § 8q. The same thing _ 
is true of education, for education starts with that which is furnished 
by nature (c. 13. 1332 4 40 sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 27 8q.), and 
completes it. Téy and wa:deia go together here, as réxvy and pdbnore 
in 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 9, where see note. For sica sa:deia, ‘every 
kind of education,’ compare the use of wa:deia in the plural in Eth. 
Nic, ro, 10. 1180 b 7 8q., Oecon. 1. §. 1344 26 8q., and Thuc. 2. 
39.2. The word spoodeixew appears to be a rare one: Liddell and - 
Scott compare C. I.G. 3935, ra spooAehparra rod Epyov. 

3. apuroy péy ody x.7.d. Aristotle has now reached the subject— 
that of education—to reach which he has been hastening forward 
so fast, postponing the full consideration of not a few questions, — 
and he here resumes the use of the aporetic method, which he had 
laid aside since the commencement of the Fourth Book (vol. i. 
p- 352). The first two of the questions here raised are easily 
answered, the first in ¢ (8). 1. 1337 a 11-21, and the second in 
1337 2 21-33, but the third question requires far fuller treatment ; 
the consideration of it is not completed in what we possess of the 
Fifth Book. 
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4 nowg... 4 nar Brov tpéxov, ‘on a public footing or indi- 
vidually ’ (cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337.a 24 8qq.). Aristotle has already said 
‘in Eth. Nic. 10. 10, 1180 a 20, xpdnicros piv ofp rd yiyvecbas nowy 
éxpéddacay (Sc. rpopie re xal dwsrpdevudres) nal dpGiy. For socio fas rip 
dwmipédecay abrav, cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 12 sq. and 7 (5). rx. 13146 
ai sq. 

6. nai viv, ‘even now’ (cp. c. 16. 1335 b 5). Even in Aristotle's 
day not many Greek States made the superintendence of education 
the concern of the State. 

7. wolay rw Set radryy, 9C. rw éryséAnay wouicia, This is 
explained by 5 (8). 3. 13378 34, ris & dor § wasdela, xal wie xpi 
sadeberOat, Bet 2} Navbiver. 


BOOK V (VIII. 


IL. “On pay ody xr. Two reasons are given for this concla- GC.) ~~ 
sion—(r) attention to the education of youth is demanded in the 1387 a 
interest of the constitution (12—18), and (2) it is demanded because 
some training is required before men can act virtuously (18~s1). 

12. xat yap xd. Cp. 7 (5). 9.1310 a 12-36 and 1. 13. 1260b 
13 8qq. 

14, Sat yap apis exdorny ra8etec8ar. See critical note. 

7 ydip 00g xd. Here Aristotle probably has before him 
Plato, Rep. 544 D, olf ot, fy 8 lyd, Ere nal dvOpérev cidq rocaira 
dvdyxy tpdéwev elvas Scawep cal wodssade; § ole dx Spuds wobe § dk 
wérpas ras wodisrelas yiyverOas, dX’ oby) dx résw ROG» ray dy raise sddeou, 
- & dy Sowep péparra rida épedcioyras; Aristotle insists in 7 (g). 9. 
13104 12 sqq. that the safety of constitutions is not secured by the 
mere making of laws, however excellent they may be; it is neces- 
sary to produce in the citizens the type of character which is 
favourable to the maintenance of the particular constitution. We 
read in Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 12 of ra 0q rév wodsrecsy éxdovys: cp. 
also Pol. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 39. <As to the Sqpoxparudy féos see 
Demosth, Ol. 3. 25 sq., where it is implied that one feature of it is 
a willingness on the part of the leading men of the State to 
be content with a mode of life not more splendid than that of 
their neighbours and a desire that not private buildings, but public 
should be magnificent. Aristotle, however, would probably find the 
Snpoxparixdy and ddcyapyxixdw FGos in the kind of character which makes 
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in favour of the existence and continuance of a democracy and an 
oligarchy: cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320.4 2 sqq. and see note on r310a 12, - 

17. del. 82 x.7.X., so that not only does the presence in the 
citizens of the type of character appropriate to a constitution 
generate that constitution, but a superior quality in the type gener- 
ates a superior quality of constitution. For the form of the sentence 
Cp. I. § 12548 25 sq. and 8 (6). 6.1320b 28 sq. For fé\rwros 
see critical note on 1337 a 18.. 

18. én 82rd. Euripides had placed a different sentiment in 
the mouth of one of the characters of his Augé: cp. Diog. Laert. 
2. 33, EbpsxiBov 8 dv rj Abyy elrdvros wept dperie, 

xpériovor dix raix’ div apepive, 

dvacris dinibe (Zuxpdrys), picas yedoiov elvar dvBpdrodor piv pa ebprexd- 
pevoy aiwiy {nreiv, dperiy & ovre day dxokodkéa, See also Plat. 
Virtutem doceri posse, c. 3. Not only is it necessary in the interest 
of the constitution that training likely to produce the required }écs 
should be given in youth, but training in youth is also necessary 
~ with a view to the practice of virtue. For previous training is 
desirable with a view to the practice of all Susdueg xal réyvas, and. 
virtue is a divapie (Rhet. 1. 9. 13664 36 sqq.: contrast Eth. Nic. 
a. 4. 1106 a°6 sqq.). Or the argument may be an oa forttori 
one. If previous training is necessary for the practice of an 
art, a fortioré it is necessary for action in accordance with 
virtue, for the successful practice of an art implies the fulfil- 
ment of fewer conditions than action. in accordance with virtue 
(Eth. Nic. 2. 3. 1105. a 26 sqq.) For dunipes nal réyvar see note 
on 1268 b 36 and Bon. Ind. 207 b 4 sqq., where Metaph. 6. zs. 
1046 b 2, &d wacas al réxvas nal al sourecal [xol) dora: durdpee 
elaiy dpyal yap perafnrinal claw & Dire J Ado, is quoted, and 
reference is made to Rhet. 1. 2. 1358 a 6. and other passages. 
For xpoxadeveoGas xa xpoebiferba, cp. Pol. 3. 18. 1288 b 1, aa 
wadela xo ny, and. 7.(5). 9. 1310.2 16, elAopévos nal wewmasdevpivos, 
In. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 10 sq., on the other hand, wa:deia seems to 
include rd é6i{eo6e. For apis ras éxdorey épyacias,.‘with a view to 
the operations of each of them,’ cp. Plato, Symp. 205 B, Sere xal al 
tw sdoas rais réxvae dpyacia souces elol, and.Gorg. 450: C. 

Zl, tag. tis dperis apdfes. Cp. c. 2. 1337 b 9, ris xpqous exalt 
rhs apdfas rie rie dperie. 

dwei $2 ux... Here Aristotle passes to the second question, 
whether education should be in the hands of the State or in those 


ome. & on 
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of the private individual {i.e. the father, cp. 25, rév airos réxvue), 
Two reasons are given why it should be in the hands of the State : 
(rt) as the whole State (ie. all the citizens) has one and the same 
end before it, the education given will be the same for all, hence 
its management should be in the hands of the State, and not in 
the hands of parents, as at present, training their children privately 
and in whatever subjects they please; (2) the individual should 
regard himself as part of the State, and the management of the 
part should be adjusted to the management of the whole {so that 
it should be in the hands which manage the whole, ie. the 
hands of the State]. The first of these two arguments is hardly 
conclusive. The education given to all might be identical without 
being placed in the hands of the State. Against the second it may 
be urged that the welfare of the whole might be kept in view in the 
training of the part, even if education were not placed in the hands 
of the State. Compare with Aristotle’s view that of Plutarch in 
Lycurg. et Num. inter se comp. c. 4. We learn from 3. g. 1363 b 
36 eq. that Aristotle looks to education to make the State one, and 
this is another reason why the State should take the charge of it 
into its own hands. 

23. xai tatrys thy empdé\ccov «7d. Aristotle perhaps has before — 
him Plato, Laws 804 C-D and 810 A. Cp. Eth. Nic. zo. 1a. 
1180 a 24 8qq., and Plut. Camill. c. 10, xowg yap expire rg Bidac~ - 
nity, Sowep “EXAqves, ol Dadréprot, Bovddperc: overpéherOas cal cuvayedd- 
{eoOas per’ DAnrey eifes c& dpyns rote swaidas. Kar diay recurs in 
Hist. An. 1. 11. 492 b 15 (Eucken, Beobachtungen tiber die Prae- 
positionen, p. 45). | 
| 26. Set 82 raw nowdy xowhy woreicOar nal thy doxyow. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 942 B sq. Té» xowse, education for instance. Ti 
dexnow as well as the things themselves. Aristotle’s language 
recalls the contention of the Lacedaemonians in Diod. 11. gg. 4, 
nai dey Ehacay rev xowss THs ‘“EMAddos adcenpdras elvan viv plow obx 
18ig wapa rois "AOnvalas, d\X’ éwi rou xowod cuvedploy rae “Ewer, 

27. Spa 82 xr, ‘and at the same time [so far from its being 
right to think that the individual citizen can justly claim to educate 
his children as he pleases}, it is not even right to think that he 
belongs to himself ; the true‘creed is that all the citizens belong to 
the State.’ Aristotle inherits this view from others. Thus we read 
of the Spartans in Plut. Lycurg. c. 24, Ses vopiforres oby abréy dda 
"gs warpldos elva duerddovy, and in c. 25, rd 32 drow cidifer (5 Avxcipyes) 
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rous sroXiras py BovXerba: pndé éxforac$a: car’ idlay (a, GAXd’ .. . Drovs 
«lyas s3¢ warpldcs, and of the Athenians of the time of the Persian 
War in Demosth. De Cor. c. 205, fystre yip abriss Eacros obyi re 
warpi cal r9 pyrpi pdvoy yeyerizo as, DAG xal r§ warpl&. Much the same 
thing, indeed, is said by the Corinthian envoys in Thuc. 1. 70.6 of 
the Athenians at the outset of the Peloponnesian War. But what 
Aristotle has especially before him is the language of Plato in Laws 
923 A, eywy ob vopobirs dy off tpas tpéiv abr elvas riOgps obre ri 
otciay ravryy, fopsavros 8¢ row yévous ipéy rov re ipwpocber cal row 
frera evopivou, xal érs paddov ris wOews elves ré re yivos way xal rip 
obaiay, Cp. Cic. De Fin. 2. 14. 45, ut ad Archytam scripsit Plato, 
non sibi se soli natum meminerit, sed patriae, sed suis, ut perexigua 
pars ipsi relinquatur, and De Offic. 1. 25. 85. To none of these 
authorities does it occur for a moment that the Greek citizen 
belonged to Hellas as well as to his own State. Isocrates may 
perhaps have remembered this (Jebb, Attic Orators 2. 44). 
Aristotle does not consider how far the citizen should carry his 
sense of belonging to his wdé\ss. Clearly he thinks that the citizen 
should subordinate his private preferences to those of his sds, 
but should he suppress conscientious convictions and sink his 
conscience in the will of the wis? Suppose the sAus is under 
a tyranny or extreme oligarchy or extreme democracy? If the 
virtue of a citizen is relative to the preservation of the constitution 
(3- 4. 1276 b 27 sqq.), a good citizen must apparently do what 
tends to preserve the constitution, however bad the constitution 
may be, but what would Aristotle say that a good man ought to 
do in such a case? Subordinate his conscience to the mainten- 
ance of the constitution? If so, contrast the view of the Platonic 
Socrates in Plato, Gorg. 512 E sq. 

29. péprow yap Ixaetos ris wodews, and that which is a part of 
the State belongs to the State: cp. 1. 4. 1254 3 9, 16 re yap piper 
ob pévow Ddov dari pdpsov, ddA wal Shes Dov. 

43 émpdAeata urd. Cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 14, rip 82 108 pépous apis 
THY TOU Gdov Set Aléwew dperny. Aristotle has here before him Pilato, 
Laws 903 B, reiOwper riv veavlay rois ASyos, ds rg TOU wavrde éxypehoupévy 
pis rip curnplay cal dperiy rod Sdov adv’ dot) cuvreraypiva ... be by 
nai rd ody, & oyxérhse, pdprow ele rd way Evvrelves Bréwow del, xaiwep wdv- 
opxpor &», and Charmides 156 E, dd\a rovro nal atrioy fy row deades- 
yew rovs wapa ros “EXAnow larpovs rad wodAd voonpara, Ere td dros 
dyvooter, ov Béor Ti emipdAcay wouicbat, ov ph aadds Exovres ddivaroy 
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ely 1d pdpos e& Zax: compare the teaching of Hippocrates referred 
to in Phaedrus 270 C, and see Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 7. 

91. xal rosro, ‘in this matter also,’ i.e. for attending to the — 
education of youth and making it a matter of State-concern: cp. 
Cc. 4. 1338 b 9 sqq. The Lacedaemonians were praised for many 
other things (6 (4). . 1288 b 40 sqq.). It will be noticed that 
nothing is here said of the Cretans, and that the compliment paid 
to the Lacedaemonians is not extended to them: cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
10. 1180 a 34 8qq. and contrast Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 10 8q@q., 
where the Cretan lawgiver, no less than the Lacedaemonian, is said 
to seek to make the citizens good and obedient to the laws. 

34. wis xp) wasSedec0ar, ‘how one should have them taught,’ C. 2. 
cp. c. 3. 1338 a 38, and for ws c. 3. 1338 a 33, c. 4. 1338 b 38, 
Gre piv od» xpyorioy ty yunvagting, Kal wes xpyoricw, Spcloyoipede 

dorw, and c. 6, 1340 b 20, wérepoy 8é¢ 35 parOdvew abrovs nae ve 
wal xepoupyoiwras § pg . . . viv exréos, 

86. wept trav Ipyew, ‘sc. rigs sasdeias, i.e. de iis rebus quas doceri 
ijuvenes oporteat, opp. was ype sa:devec6as’ (Bon. Ind. 286 a 33). 
For rév %pyer in this sense cp. 1337 b § sqq. ' Sus. read &d rée 
¢pyev, which Sus.* translates ‘thatsichlich’ (does this mean 
‘ practically’?), but it is difficult to believe that dd is the true | 
reading. 

87. odre wpdg dperhy otre mpds tiv Bioy riv dpioror. For the 
distinction, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 1172 48 24, spés dpergy re xal rie 
eidalyova Biov, and Top. 3. 1. 116 b 23, cal es 1d spds vd row Blew 
rédos alperérepow paddor § rd apis Dro rs, olay 1d wpds cdBaiporlay ow- 
reivoy § rd apis Gpémow. The study of music, we learn in the 
sequel, is of value both with a view to virtue and with a view to 
rhy é» 19 oxAj aywyqy, or in other words riv Bley riv dpores, but 
the two ends are not to be confounded. Education in the ‘best 
State’ will naturally be adjusted to both, and hence the mention of » 
them here. Aristotle points out that there was no agreement as to 
the training conducive to either. The Spartans, for instance, would 
say that gymnastic training was the road both to virtue (c. 3. 1337 b 
26 sq.) and to the life of empire, which they regarded as the best 
life (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 20 sqq.), but others would think differently. 

88. 0082 gavepdy «rd. -As to this see vol.i. p.354,note 3. For 
the distinction of d:avua and rd ric Wuxis fos, Bonitz (Ind. 18g b 
61) compares 3. 11. 1281 b 7, ovre cal wepl vd §Oq cal vi Sedvorp: 
cp. also 1337 b 11, § rw Puxdy § ri didvoray, and Plato, Laws 
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"98 A, cai wepi rds réow dvOpower d:avolas re Aya xal ras rév Yuxydy Guces. 
For rd. ris Wuxis 360s, cp. c. §.1340a11, b 21, De Part. An. 4.113.692 
22, 1d ROos rov (gov rd rie yuyze, and Plato, Lysis 222 A, § sora rip 
Yxi | xard v6 ris Yuyis Gos } rpéwovs } «Bos, and Laws 793 E, 
éféres FOes uyns. Td rs Wuyxis fos is the disposition or character 
of the soul; the phrase is used not only by Plato, but also by 
Xenophon (Mem. 3. 10. 3), and there is nothing technical about 
it. Sus.® (Ind. s.v. yuxq) explains it as synonymous with 
épexrixdy, but does it not rather mean the diathesia of rd dpexrixdy? 
BO. & re ris enwo8ay war8elas urd, ‘and if we take as the 
starting-point of our inquiry the edncation with which we are 
daily in contact, the inquiry proves perplexing.’ For és, cp. De 
Part. An. x. £. 644 25, ead yp df by d wis oxtyauro sept abraw ... 
warrechas doriy Shiva, and for dusodax, cp. De Gen. et Corr. 1. 6. 
323.8 26, cal yap aut mivotpera wdvra cyeddv rh dyroddy (referred to 
by Bonitz, Ind. 243 a 61, who explains ra ¢usodéy as==ra wap’ jpiv). 
Light is thrown on Aristotle’s meaning by 1337 b 21 sqq. Actual 
education had four branches—reading and writing, gymnastic, 
music, and drawing—and of these reading, writing, and drawing 
were studied for their utility, and gymnastic as contributing to 
virtue (c. 3. 1337 b 25 sqq.), while the study of music included 
the practice of 1 Oavpdowa nal weprrd rév Epyer (c. 6. 1341 8 
1 8qq.), and was commonly pursued with a view to pleastre 
(1337 b 28). Some authorities favoured studies useful for life, 
others those contributing to virtue, and others those of an out-of- 
the-way kind. Aristotle’s own aim in planning the education 
of his ‘best State’ is to make his citizens men of complete 
virtue, fit in body, mind, and character to live in the practice of 
all the virtues and to rule and be ruled with a view to the most 
desirable life, the life in which work is crowned with leisure. 
Others had solved the question otherwise. Isocrates is on the 
whole in favour of useful studies, though he has something to say 
in defence of Eristic and Geometry and Astronomy, studies belong- 
ing to the out-of-the-way class (De Antid. § 261 sqq.: Hel. § 5). 
Of the Cynic Diogenes we read (Diog. Laert. 6. 73), povowye ra xal 
ytewperpucys nal dorpooyias xal réy rowiray dyedelx, Os dypnoray cal obx 
dyayxaiery. For the views of Polybius see Polyb. 9. 20.6 8qq. On 
the other hand, Lacedaemonian education was designed to develope 
virtue, though no doubt a one-sided kind of virtue (c. ¢. 1338 b 
tz sqq.: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 16, ypdypara péy oty ivexa rie xpeias 
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epdvOavev, 4 8 Dry waca xadeia wpde rd dpyerb nadie éyivere mit 
Kaprepeiy soveivra xal may paxdpevov), As to the studies falling 
under the head of ra wepirrd, see vol. i. p. 354, note 3. To the 
studies there enumerated should be added the wonderful feats of 
horsemanship which Cleophantus, the son of Themistocles, leamt 
by his father’s wish to perform (Plato, Meno 93 D). Aristotle, 
however, probably refers especially to the study of Geometry, 
Astronomy, and Eristic Argument, subjects which had found their 
way in Isocrates’ day into the curriculum at Athens (Isocr. Panath. 
§ 26: cp. Plato, Protag. 318 E, where Protagoras is made to sneer 
at Aoytopovs re xal dorpowopiay xal yewperplay cai povown» as studies 
which Hippias of Elis taught and he himself did not, the wisdom 
which he taught being eiBovdia wepl re rity olkciay ual wept ris ras 
wddews). Both vd sepirrd and ra xpqotpa are here distinguished from 
ra reivovra spis dperqy, but many advocates of the study of ra 
wepirrad at any rate would claim that it aided the development of 
virtue. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 23, rovs 82 vewrépous duelgoavras raw Hiovae 
€w dorpodoyig xal Aoywpois xal yewperplg diarpiBew execav, be rae 
dumipes ol ud» ds wpds frepa xpqoipous dxawovcw, ol F os xdciora apie 
dperjy oupBaddopévas dxogaivew éxiyapovow, Pericles had studied ra 
seperréd under Anaxagoras and is thought by Plato and Plutarch 
to have owed much of his greatness of soul to these studies (Plato, 
Phaedr. 269 E sq.: Plut. Pericl. cc. 4-8). The virtuous Epaminondas 
had had a seperr} wadeia (Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 3). It is with 
a view to virtue that Plato recommends the study of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, and Astronomy (Rep. 525-530: Laws 818-832), and 
at a later age of Dialectic (Rep. 531 sqq.: Laws 965). For the 
contrast between rd xpjotpa wpds roy Bioy and ra seperrd, cp. Rhet. 
3. 13. 138y b 25, obderds yap peyddou obd2 wepirrot, dAAG rev apie roe 
Biov émbvpovew, and for the phrase ra xpjowe apis rin Bice, Diog. 
Laert. 2. 25, xai evvexis dxeiva avepOeyyero (6 Jexpdrys) rd lapfcia, 


ra 8 dpyupéyar dor» J re soppipes 
es rods rpaypdots xphoys, ola els riv Blo, 


3. 98, xpnudrey nal réy ele rv Blow xpncinew, and Hyperid. Or. Fun. 
3. 10. For djdo» ofdé» (‘nothing is clear’), cp. Plato, Theaet. 
201 A, yévover 8 dijAov otdéy (‘ manentibus vero—nec amplius quae- 
rentibus—nihil erit perspicuum,’ StalIbaum). 

42. advra yap eAnde raita xpirds reves. Cp. Metaph. a. 8. 
989 a 6, raw 82 rpray crosxeinn Exactow cidnde xpirqy eva, and De An. 
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I. 2. 405b 8, wdvra yip ra croyeia xpiriy efinde, wry rie yi. 
‘Quid significet his locis formula eAnpéva xperqr apertum est, 
quomodo eam vim possit habere dubium videtur ... Equidem 
nomine xprys, quoniam coniunctum est cum AapSden», significari 
putaverim suffragium iudicis: unumquodque ex tribus illis ele- 
mentis unius tulit iudicis suffragium’ (Bonitz on Metaph. A. 8. 
988 b 22-989 arg). See also Bon. Ind. s.v. xperie. 

1337 b. 2. xal yap rhy dpertw «.r.4. Thus the Spartans identified virtue 
with military virtue, which is only a part of it (2. 9. 1271 b 2 sqq.), 
and naturally erred in their doxnoss of virtue (4 (7). 15. 13348 40). 
Aristotle’s remark is perhaps suggested by that of Socrates in 
Plato, Laches 190 B, &p’ otv rovré 4 imdpyey dei, rd eldévas & ri wor” 
fore dperjs ef ydp sov pnd dperiy cldcipey 1d wapdnay & ri wore 
ruyxaves Sy, riva rpduov rovrov cipBovros yevoineba Srpovy, Cras Gy atré 
xdAMora xricare ; 

3. apés, cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 3x and 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 33. 
| & Sm per ody xxd. Cp. Plato, Laws 818 A, rg@ wide 82 Soa 
atréy (i.e. Arithmetic, Geometry, and Astronomy) dsayxata .. . p¥ 
éxicracba pip rois sodAcis aicxpdr «rd. Aristotle probably refers to 
reading and writing and a certain amount of arithmetic and 
geometry as necessary. At Sparta these necessary subjects were 
evidently insufficiently studied (c. 4. 1338 b 33). 

5. Sr 82 08 wdyra x«.t.A. Tdera, SC. ra xpjowsa, not Td dvayxata. 
For instance, cookery should not be studied (c. 5. 1339 a 39 Sqq-)- 
The parenthetic clause, diypypéveor—dvehevOépar, causes Aristotle to 
forget that he has begun his sentence with dre 38¢ od rdyra, and he 
proceeds in 6, davepow dre x.r.d., as if these words had not preceded. 
Bonitz (Ind. 538 b 38) compares De Interp. 14. 24 a 6 sqq., referring 
to Waitz’ note on this passage. In De Interp. 14, however, we have 
merely a pleonasm of ér:, whereas in the passage before us there is 
a surplusage of an entire clause introduced by ém. Still irregu- 
larities in connexion with és are common in Aristotle’s writings 
(see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and I think, on the whole, that Bekker, Bonitz, 
Sus., and the rest are right in leaving this awkward sentence as it 
stands. But a suggestion of Mr. Richards deserves mention, that 
zai should be added after davepde. 

6. tév rovodrev, sc. ipyer. Here 6 roovros does not, as it usually 
does (Bernays, Zwei Abhandlungen fiber die Aristotel. Theorie des 
Drama, p. 27), refer back to something preceding ; on the contrary 
it refers forward to dca sé» xpqoiper «.r.A, Compare its use in 12, 
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in c. 6. 1341 a 22 8q., in 3. 17. 1288 a 8, in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 18, 
and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 19 8qq. 

8. Bdyavoov 8 epyor urd. Cp. c. 6. 1341 a § sqq. and see vol. i. 
p-1118qq. Here and inc. 7. 1342 a 22, clot 3 Somep abréw (Le. 
Bavaiowr ual byréw) al Yvyxal sapeotpeppivas ris xarh Giow <frwr, 
Aristotle probably has before him Plato, Rep. 495 D, o8 34 éfedpeves 
woAAol dredeis piv rac Gicns, trd 86 rey reyvew re Kai Sqoupypis Sowep 
th odpara NedeByvrat, ovre nal rhs Yuxds ~vynexAagpives ve an) éxore- 
Opuppévos 8a ras Bavavoias rvyydvovew: cp. Laws 831 C, and Xen. 
Oecon. 4. 2 and 6.5. <As the term picbapmxai épyacias (13) must 
include the work of the 6s or day-labourer (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 3§ 
sqq., where he is classed among ol p:obappoieres), his work is here 
described as Aavavooe in addition to that of & Bavaveos reyvirns, to 
which the epithet is more commonly applied. In general, how- 
ever, the @js and the Adsavoos are distinguished (cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 12, 
Bdvavoos xal Oyres: 17, tév Bdvavcoy cal rie Ogra: 21, Biow Bavaveor 
fh Onrudy: 8 (6). 1.1317 a 25: 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 27 Sq.: and 6 (4). 
13. 5296 b 29, where we have rb rév Bavaicer cal pucbaproiwrer 
xijGos). Indeed, notwithstanding what is said in the passage 
before us, the distinction reappears in this very Book, for in 5 (8). 
7. 1342 a 20 we have Bavaices nal Oprae (cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 13, 
didrep ob s&y AcvOdpur xpivouer elvas ri» Epyagiay, GANG Oyricerépar’ nal 
Ravavoovs 8) cupBaives yiyreoOa, where a difference is implied 
between Onriuds and fadvavoos). Aristotle’s feeling probably was 
that though the work of ol pwbaproivres deserved to be called 
Bavavoos on account of its effect on the mind, the work of the 
Badvavoos rexvirns merited the epithet still better, because it injured 
the body (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 37, Bavavoéraras & (cici raw dpyariée) d 
als ri copara AwBovra pddsota), Kal réyoqy ravrgy xl pabyow i.e. 
xai Bdvavooy rixvqy cai pabnow elvas ravry. For réxoqe cal pabyov, 
cp. 18, spdrre ris § pavOdve, and 4 (7). 17. 13378 1, sava réxvq nal 
rasdeia, MdOnoie is the wider term, for though in one kind of 
pafnors the aim is the acquisition of an art (Metaph. ©. 3. 1046 b 
36), in another it is the acquisition of an extent of knowledge 
falling short of that possessed by the master of an art (c. 5. 1339 @ 
36-38: Plato, Protag. 312 B). For ras xpos xoi ras xpdfec ras 
rns dperns (where rds xpjoes == ras dvepyeios, aS in 4 (7). 8. 13288 
38), cp. De An. 2. 4. 415. 18, spérepow ydp cis rév durdpeun al 
évépyeras nai al spdgas xara rov Adyor, and Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1197 8 8, 
dni O¢ réy spaxrixéy ctx forw Gro otdéy rédos wap airy viv gpato, 
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oloy wapa rd xiBapifew ote Zary Dro rédos ob8dv, GAN’ abrd rovro rédos, 
h évépyea nai 4 wpatis. The xpqoas xal xpdteas ris dpergs to which 
Aristotle refers are probably those of the soldier and citizen 
(cp. c. 6. 1341 a 7). For ras wpdfeas ras rie dperjs cp. c. 1. 
13374 21. 

12. rag troradtasg téyvas. See note on 6. 

13. tds piraprxds epyacias. ‘Epyacia is a wider term than 
réoy: it is used, for instance, of such occupations as brothel- 
keeping in Eth. Nic. 4. 3.1121 b 33. It is not certain what occu- 
pations in addition to that of the day-labourer Aristotle intends 
to include under al pscbapmeal épyacia. Does he include the work 
of a teacher of rhetoric like Isocrates, when done for hire? In 
Pol. 1. 11. 1258 b 25 sqq. psobapyia is made to comprise both the 
puobapria of the Bdvavocs réyvas and the juobapela of the unskilled 
6ys: here, however, the phrase al psoSapmxal épyacias is used in 
a sense exclusive of the Advavoa réxyvax. The form pscbapmxds 
occurs also in Eth. Eud. 1. 4. 1215 a 31 and Oecon. 1. 2. 1343 a 
29, but Plato uses the form pucfapyyrinds in Rep. 346 B, D, and {if 
the MSS. are right) pioOapvevrixds in Soph. 222 D. See critical 
note on 1255 b 26. 

14. doxohoy xal rawewty. Leisure was held to give self-confi- 
dence (c. 6. 1341 a 28 sqq.), and its absence to make men poor- 
spirited, because it made them like slaves, who have no leisure 
(4 (7). 15. 13344 20). The epithets Oyrxés and rarewds are inter- 
changed in Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1125 a 1 8q. 

15. dor 82 nai rév Dcubepluy dmornpéy «17.X, ‘ and as to some 
"liberal sciences also, while it is not illiberal to study them up to 
a certain point, to devote oneself to the study of them in an over- 
accurate way is bound up with the injurious results already 
mentioned,’ i.e. unfits the body for the pursuits of a soldier and 
citizen and makes the mind abject. For doyos in this sense 
see Liddell and Scott. For the view that there is something 
illiberal in too close a study of a subject compare the passage 
from the Erastae ascribed to Plato quoted on 1338 b 32. The 
study of music has an ill effect when carried too far (c. 6. 1340 b 
40 sqq. and 1341 b rosqq.: compare Plut. Pericl. c. 1, 6 8¢ Sitsxwos 
mpc trav vii» dmrepris ty run wiry Yodavra nal reynats elwer, Ode 
aloxuvy nadds otre yddXAwv ;), and also that of gymnastic (c. 4. 1338b 
32 8qq.). Socrates had said that the study of geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic, and medicine should not be carried beyond a certain 
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point by the ordinary citizen (Xen. Mem. 4. 7), and Isocrates says 
the same thing of astronomy and geometry (De Antid § 264: 
cp. [Demosth.] Erot. c. 44), and Plato of ypdppare (Laws 810 B). 
There were those who said this of philosophy (Plato, Gorg- 
487 C), but Aristotle would hardly agree. The Cynics probably 
inherited the feeling of Socrates on this subject: see as to the 
Cynic Onesicritnus vol. i. p. 113, note x. Plato, on the other 
hand, had recommended in the case of a few the advanced 
study of arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy (Laws 818 A: cp. 
967 D); it is. not clear whether Aristotle would object to: this. 
The term dcvdépos dmorqyas in its Latin rendering ‘ Tiberales 
artes’ had a long subsequent history (see Mr. H. Parker in Eng. 
Hist, Reo. vol. v. p. 417 8qq-)» The Index Aristotelicus gives no 
other instance of its occurrence in Aristotle’s writings. 

17. dev 82 x.rd. This repeats with added. details 4 (7). 14 
1333. 36sqq. Aristotle is preparing the way for his recommendation 
that boys shall be taught to sing and play: many regarded 
playing as xapoupyla (c. 6. 1340 b 20) and as fraught with Aavavoia 
(1340 b 40 sqq.: cp. Plato, Symp. 203 A). But the singing and 
playing which Aristotle enjoins will be airée yépw and &’ dperiv 
(c. 6. 1341 b 8 sqq. and 1340 b 432) 

19. rd péy yap adroS xdow 4 Gdiur § Be dperhy cbc dvehedDepor. 
As to atrot xdpw see note on 1277 b 5, and cp. Rhet. 3. 18 1419b 
7 8qq.,.and Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 25, Sowep debpawds Ganev drcvbepes 
$ airos fvexa wai ph Ddov Sv, ofre nai avy pioy Devdipa obca rie 
émornpaer pévn yhp abth abrias iexéy cor. When Odysseus builds 
a ship (Hom. Odyss. 5. 243 sqq.), it is for himself. As to dite, 
cp. Plato, Laws g19 D, Mayrijres... pare xdwphes Exde ped deav 
pydcis yryrésbe prt Epwopos pare Scaxoviay pnd Forwa xexrgpivos Webra 
rois py éf toov daurg, sdjy warpt nal pyrpl cal rete dre rosras els 13 Sve | 
you nal xGot ros avrov specPurépos, Ecos Devbepes Aevbepes, and 
Symp. 184 B-C: cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 8 1124 b 31, ant (peyalo 
Yoxov) xpie Drow ph Bivacbas (Gv ad’ § apie GdDioow dJovdixdo yap, 
See also the story told by Plutarch of Favonius and Pompey 
(quoted above on 13332 6). For 8 dpergs, cp. c. 6. 1341 b 
108qq. (which also illustrates & GAocus, 20), and Plato, Symp. 
185 A sq. 

20. As to aérd rodro and as to the displacement of wolAdau, 
which belongs to défeu» 4», see critical note, and cp. Plato, Rep. 


'. gg8 D, wept yap rivos dy padAov wodAdas ris vouw Trew yalpa: Aéyar nal 
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deovey; where wodd\das belongs to Azyeo nal deoter. For the 
conjunction of @yrixée and 8ovueds, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 8.1125 a 1 8q. 

ZL al péy od” xaraPePAnpéves vow pabfous x.1.d., ‘the studies 
now commonly known and in use’ (literally ‘made public pro- 
perty’), ‘as has been said before’ (in c. 2. 1337 a 39), ‘point in 
two directions,’ i.e. they may be used in support of the view that 
useful subjects should be studied, or in support of the view that sub- 
jects tending to promote virtue should be studied (see note on 
13372 39). For al caraicfdinnivas vw pabgoes, cp. Cc. 3. 1338 2 36 
and Plato, Soph. 232 D, ra ye pip wept save re cal xara play ixdorq 
téxony, 4 Set spds dxacroy atbriv riv Sqmovpyis dvreamdy, Sedqpocwpéva 
gov xaraféBdyras yeypappiva re Bovlopive patty (‘ publice deposita 
sunt,’ Stallbaum, who adds ‘verbum xera8DAas proprie dicitur de 
iis quae deponuntur in tabulario publico, veluti leges, testimonia, 
alia monumenta litteris consignata’). For ésapgorepi{ovew, see note 
On 1332 2 42. 

C.3 28. don 82 sérrapa oyeddo usd. ‘Usually three, ypadicy being 
omitted,’ as Eaton remarks, who refers to Plato, Protag. 325 D- 
326 C (where children are described as going successively to 
teachers of ypdpyara, teachers of harp-playing, and sa:dorpi8a:), and 
Theag. 122 E. We see from Protag. 325 E sqq. that in learning 
ypdppara children learnt passages of epic poetry by heart, and that 
in learning harp-playing they learnt to sing to the harp passages of 
lyrical poetry, so that the study of poetry entered into the study 
both of ypdzpnera and of harp-playing. That the stady of ypdéppare 
included learning to write, we see from Laws 810 B. It is remark- 
able that arithmetic is not mentioned: Sus.‘ takes the elements of 
arithmetic to be included under ypdéppara, but does not give any 
passage in support of this view. According to Bitimner (Home 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans, p. 111), arithmetical 
instruction at Athens was given at home, not at school; this may 
possibly be the reason why nothing is said about it. 

24. xal réraproy ino ypagixhy. Plato had learnt drawing | 
(Diog. Laert. 3. 5) long before Pamphilus of Amphipolis (the 
teacher of Apelles, who was a contemporary of Philip and Alexan- 
der) had made the study fashionable first at Sicyon and then 
throughout Greece (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 76 sq.: see Overbeck, 
Ant. Schriftquellen, p. 330, and Brunn, Gesch. der griech. Kinstler 
2. 134 8qqQ.). Tpadeh probably includes painting as well as 
drawing. Aristotle says nothing of sculpture. 
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25. thy péy ypappansiy «rd. Charondas had insisted on the 
many uses served by ypapparugy: cp. Diod. 12. 13.1, riv yap ypap- 
paruip sepa ris Das pabgons apodxpwe 6 vopobérys, mai pada wpooy- 
atores tah yap raeryt ra sheiora nal ypqoubrara tev apis rie Blow 
ewereicigien, Wapovs, émoredds, diefgcas, vépous, ra ra tiv Biow 
paducra dwavepCowra, and Eurip. Fragm. 583, which is so similar 
in effect to the passage of Diodorus that one is inclined to ask 
whether Euripides had the words of Charondas before him. Cp. 
also 1338 a 15 8qQq. 

26. tiv 82 yopracnciy «rd. So thought the Lacedaemonians 
(c. 4. 1338 b 11 sqq.), and also Aristippus (Diog. Laert. 2. 91). 

27. thy 82 powsuchy §3q rawcphener dy ns, i. ¢. as to the object 
with which it is taught. Here dsarope takes an acc. of the thing 
which causes perplexity, as dwopeiy does in Meteor. 1. 1. 339 2, 
d» ols va piv dxepotpes, rie S ipanréyebd vwa rpéses. That Plato 
gives a wider meaning to povouy than Aristotle does, we have seen 
in vol. i. p. 405. Both agree that povweug is concerned with pede- 
sora (c. 7.1341 b 23 8qq.: Gorg. 449 D), but while to Plato (Rep. 
398 D) a pédce consists of Adyor dpposla and pvOpés, Aristotle dis- 
ee (Poet. 6. 1449 b 33 8qq., 14508 
13 99% 

28. ds iSovas xdow, sc. ofeys: cp. 1338 a 13, ae drayualas nai 
xdpw draw (sc. Svar). For the fact cp. Plato, Laws 655 C, naires 
Aéyouet ye ol mweiores povougs Spbirgra civa rip sloriy raise Yuyais 
wepiloveay Buwapw, and Tim. 47 D, § 82 dppopla ... rg perd vow 
specxpupivp Moteas ota df gory Deoyor, xabixep viv, clive densi 
xpyoynes a7. 

29. peréxovew abrijs, ‘learn it,’ cp. c. 2. 1337 b 6 sqq., and see 
note on 13398 14. 

of df dpxfis, cp. 1338 a 14, of spérepey, and Probl. 30. 11. 966 b 
16, dea vi ol ef dpyte rie pir ard rd cdpa dyurles Midéo v1 xpobrafer, 
copias 84 obdér Dqnav; . 

trafay dy wadeiq, cp. 1338 2 14, ele wandelan érafer. 

$0. thy $éow abrhy [yreiy xt. For the phrase cp. Hist. An. 
g. 12. 615 & 25. ¥ pip Goors airy (qrei rd xpdogopor, and Eth. Nic. 8. 
6.115716. Aristotle has not said before that Nature aims at 
this, but he has implied it in 2. 9. 1271 a 41 sqq. and 4 (7). 14. 
13348 2 54q-, passages in which he points out the disastrous 
consequences to the Lacedaemonian State of a forgetfulness 
_ of this. | 
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91. For the place of 8évac@at cp. c. 5. 1339 b 1, and see note on 
1281 a 26. 

$2. adrm ydp apy} wévrer, Lamb. ‘hoc enim omnium rerum 
agendarum principium est.’ With Sus. I take Aristotle to refer 
in avrn to cxord{a» SivacGas xados, not to Nature (as Vict., Schn., 
and others). For the attraction of the pronoun into the gender of 
the predicate, cp. (with Sus.‘) 4 (7). 7. 1327b 41. For the phrase, 
cp. Plato, Phaedr. 237 B, wept xavrés, 3 wat, pia dpy} rote péddoves 
nahiss Bovreverbar eldevar Bei srept ob dy f i Bovdh, } wavrdés dpaprdvew 
dircryy. 

wéhuy, for the lesson has already been taught in 4 (7). 14. 13348 

2 sqq. 
83. ef yap dude pay Sei «rd. dp introduces a justification of 
ima cal wodw croper wepi airys. With dei supply gyes. For the 
thought cp. 4 (7). 1g. 1334 a 16 8sqq. The answer which is 
gradually given to the question in what activities leisure should 
be spent is, as we shall see, ‘in activities desirable for their own 
sake.’ 

84. nat rédos, ‘and is its end’: cp. ¢. (7). 15. 1334 2 14 Sqq 
Mr. Welldon has anticipated me in retaining ré\os and placing 
a comma after it. 

35. o8 yap 8 walLovras, ‘for surely not in playing.’ Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 10. 6. 1176 b 27 sqq. Aristotle probably has before him 
Plato, Laws 803 D, rie of» dp6éras; sallowra dart diaBterov; rivas 

téos yap «.td,, ‘for then, [as leisure is the end of life,} play 
would necessarily be to us the end of life.’ Sus. would read in 
place of dvayxaioy either ay dsayxaioy (Schn. had proposed 4» jp 
dyayxaior, VOl. ii. p. 452) OF dvayxatoy Fy (with Spengel), but perhaps 
a» «fy may be supplied with dvayzaioy: cp. Xen. Oecon. 3. 13 and 
4- 15. It seems to me more natural to supply a» «% than dors. 
Many made play the end of life: cp. c. g. 1339 b 31 sqq., and 
Ephor. Fragm. 82 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 259), “Eqopos & wdusrp 
Gyoly Ere T:Bapyvot xai 13 waifew nat rh year elow Enroxdres nal peyloray 
eb8arpoviay rovro vopl{ovew. A grafilo on a pavement-slab of the 
forum of Thannyas or Timegad in Algeria runs ‘venari lavari 
ludere ridere—oc est vivere’ (Prof. Sayce, Algerian Notes, Academy, 
No. 780, April 16, 1887, p. 279). 

38. 4 82 waded xr. Cp. Plato, Phileb. 30 E, dxdéravta ydp, d 
Ipérapye, ris onovdiis ylyvera: dviore § srasded, 
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89. 73 B doyoheivy cupPalve: perd xévou xal cuvrovias. Cp. Rhet. 
I. 11.1370 11, ras 8 éwqsedelas nal ras owovdds nai ras ovvrovias \vanpde. 

41. naipopudaxoivras Tiw xpqow. Pastime should be used & raise 
doyxodiass, a8 a relief after toil (cp. 37). 

&s xpoodyorras gappaxeias xdpw. A drug differs from an article 
of daily food, in that it is only for occasional use : cp. Oecon. 1. §. 
1344 b 10, xpoabeapouvras Sr: § rpod) ob Pdppaxcy dd 4rd eurcyés, and 
Top. 3. 11. 116 b 26, wddew word pdy ovngipe: Gappaxeverbas, oloy ray 
voog, dwhés 8 of. For the medical use of the word spoodyes cp. 
Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 28, 6 8¢ xappaciay nal dnypie dvbpdare 
dvoruxoivrs spoodyer, Soxep sfvdopmude sppars raparcopévy nai pdey- 
palvorri, Oeparcies piv obder obdé dcpaipet rod AvToivres, épyjy 32 1H AdsY 
spooriOne: nal sapofura rae dxdpeves. 

42, dveaig ydp «.r.X., ‘for the movement of the soul to which we 
have referred’ (that involved in play) ‘is [remedial in character, for it 
is] a relaxation of strain and a remission because of the pleasure which 
accompanies it, [and only in place at times when there is strain}.’ 
For xlynow ris Yuxis, cp. Rhet. 1. 11. 1369 b 33, twoxeiobe F ipa 
elvas rip Rory xlonoly rwa rhs Wuyns x.rA. and Plato, Laws 896 E sq. 

L. 18 82 cyoddLew ard, ‘but taking leisure [unlike working] is 1888 a 
thought to have in itself pleasure and happiness and blissful life, 
[so that it does not need to be helped out with play, and we should 
not spend leisure in play}’ - 

8. roGro 8 of x.17.h., ‘and this’ (i.e. happiness) ‘does not belong 
to those who work, but [only] to those who are at leisure, for he 
who works works for the sake of some end as having it not, but 
happiness is an end, inasmuch as all think that it is conjoined not 
with pain but with pleasure, (and therefore, as he has not the end, 
he has not happiness}.’ That things conjoined with pleasure were 
commonly regarded as ends, we see from Rhet. 1. 7. 1364 b 23~36. 
Aristotle’s object in adding this remark is to point out that not 
only does leisure bring happiness with it, but that work does not; 
he thus prepares the way for the distinction which he proceeds to 
draw in 11 sqq. between studies which are preparatory for work 
and studies which are preparatory for leisure, the former being, 
like work, a means to an end, and the latter, like leisure, desirable 
for their own sake and an end in themselves. Sus. reads rovre ydép 
in place of rotro &¢, but in this Mr. Welldon does not follow him, 
and rightly, for rotvro & od «rd. does not contain the proof that 
leisure is thought to have in it pleasure and happiness, but an added 
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statement carrying matters further. For 6 pé» yap doyoddy dvend 
rivos daxohe rédous bs oby inrdpxovros, cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 7.1177 b 17, 
atrat & (i.e. al sodcrixal xal woAXepixal wpafes) Aoyodoe nal rédove rivds 
eplevras xai ob d¢° abras alperal clow., 

7. taimmy pévros thy fovhy «2X, ‘but [here their agreement 
ceases, for] all do not find the pleasure which accompanies happi- 
ness in the same pleasure.’ Cp. Plato, Laws 658 E (quoted below 
on 1339 b 33), and Gorg. 448 C, éxdorey 32 rotrev peradapSdvovew 
Zot ddXwry Drws, raw Bi dpicrer of dporos, 

8. For xa® éaurods Zxacros xai thy ew thy abray, where we expect 
éavréy and airov, cp. Plato, Gorg. 503 E, Somep cal of roe sdvres 
Snpsovpyol AAéwovres pds 1d alray Epyoy Exacros obx elxg éxrcydpevos 
spordipe & spoodipa apis rd Epyor 7d abrov «rd, 

9. Sore pavepdy «1rd, ‘and so, [as leisure is the end], it is 
evident,’ etc. Kal xpds ri of daywyp cxodgy, ‘with a view to 
leisure spent in noble enjoyment also, as well as with a view 
to work. For nj» é 79 d:cayayg cxodqy, Cp. C. 7. 1342 a 31, ris & 
grovogig sarpSis. It is obviously strange that we should have 
rip dy vi dtaywyg oxodny here and nj dy 17 cxodg Scaywyhy in 21, and 
it is possible that rj» é» 15 &iayey9 oxoAn is a simple blunder, and 
that we should read rj» dy 9 cxod# dsaywyy» (with Cor.) in place of 
it. But Sus., following Prof. Postgate (Notes, p. 15), leaves the 
text as it stands, and I incline on the whole to do so too, though 
Bonitz adds a query to the words (Ind. 741 a 40) and Jackson 
would omit cyoAj» as an interpolation and understand #8erp 
(Sus.‘ ad /oc.). For looking to 1337 b 31, cxodd{as» Sivacbas xadés, 
and 1338 a 1, ro oxodd{aw (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1334 a 9), We expect 
that the conclusion drawn in 1338 a 9 sqq. will be that it is well to 
study with a view to taking leisure, or taking leisure nobly, and rij» 
dy ry &aywys cxoAgy, ‘leisure spent nobly in diagogé,’ comes nearer to 
this than rh» dv rj cxodg Scaywynv. Not leisure spent anyhow, but leisure 
spent in diagogé is the end with a view to which Aristotle claims 
that study should be especially pursued. The words ras 3¢ spds rip 
doxodiary (12) also, as Postgate points out, require spds ry oxeAjy, and 
not xpés ri Scaywyyy, as their antithesis. For pasOdves drra cal wadev- 
eo6as, cp. Theophil. K:bappdés Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 628), 


ptyae 
Onoavpés dors nal BéSacs povowd 
Grace trois pabovor wadevbeiol ve. 
MarOavew is to learn, wa:devecOas to be trained by another. 
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11. For the repetition of the pronoun in radra ...tadras see 
note on 1317 b g. 

12. rag 82 wpdg Thy doxoNiay x.r.X, ‘and that studies preparatory 
for work are pursued as necessary and as being for the sake of 
other things.’ 

13. &é, ‘hence,’ i.e. because it is right that studies which 
contribute to the enjoyment of leisure should find a place in 
education. 

15. Sowep rd ypdppara «7d. See note on 1337 b 2g. 

16. xai apis pd@now, ‘and for the acquisition of knowledge’: 
cp. 39 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 209, Ser’ ofd¢ ypdppara porbdvovew, 
& rpAccatrnp Zee Buvayiw Sore roves dxicrapévous xal xpepivovs abrois py 
pévoy dumeipous yiyverOas téy éxi ris piicias T#s avray apaybévray adds 
xal ray wéwore yevopiven, 

17. Boxet 82 «rd. Learning to draw was evidently held by 
many to make men skilful in the purchase of works of art, 
furniture, and equipments of all kinds (1338 a 40 8qq.-). 

19. wpds Sylar nal ddxjy, ‘for health and prowess in battle.’ 
Not every one would agree with Aristotle that learning music does 
not produce military prowess in the learner: cp. Plut. Lycurg. 
C. 21, povowerdrovs yap dua xal woNepuuxerdrove dxodalzovew avrovs 
xrd.: Athen. Deipn. 626f, rd 8 dpyaioy § povow) és” dvipeiay apo- 
rpom) fw x.rA.: Plut. De Musica c. 26. And if the study of music | 
does not produce health, listening to music was thought by 
Theophrastus to cure some diseases (Athen. Deipn. 624 a); 
indeed, a plague was thought to have been stayed at one time 
at Sparta by the Cretan musician Thaletas (Plut. De Mus. c. 42). 

Zl. Aeiwera: roivuwy x«.7.X, ‘it remains therefore that music is 
useful for rational enjoyment in leisure.’ Aristotle has shown 
that the study of music is not useful for purposes connected with 
work, like learning to read and write and to draw, nor productive 
of bodily advantages useful for work, like gymnastic; hence he 
concludes that it is useful for leisure. He omits to inquire at 
present whether it is not productive of moral and intellectual 
virtues useful for work; we shall find later on that it is (c.5. 13404 
18 sqq.). This somewhat invalidates the conclusion which he 
arrives at here. 

22. els Swep x1X,, ‘into which they do in fact evidently intro- — 
duce it.’ Kal daivorra:, i.e. not only may be inferred to introduce 
it, but manifestly do so: cp. xal cvpfaivew in 2. 3. 12624 18 8q. 
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For S&ep, not jrrep, see Bon. Ind. 484 b §, where Hist. An. 2. 17. 
508 b 13, dvadizhoow tye, & dvadtera eis &, is referred to, and 
Vahlen on Poet. 3. 1448 a 24 (‘ Aristotelem nemo nescit usum 
neutrius valde adamasse’) and 4. 1449 a 7. Aristotle takes no 
notice of the use of music in the worship of the gods. 
4v ydp «7X, ‘for they give it a place in that which they think is 
the form of rational enjoyment appropriate to the free’ (Le. 
feasting), and therefore appropriate to those who are at leisure, for 
leisure belongs to freemen: cp. 4 (7). 15- 1334 & 20, ob oxod} 
Sovrors. Aristotle would hardly agree with their view that banquet- 
ing is 9 dy rH cyody dcaywyg (see note on 13338 35). In c. 5. 
1339 a 16 sqq. he treats conviviality (s¢é6y) as a means of relaxa- 
tion, not as dcayery§. 
24. Sidwep“Opnpos x... Aristotle has before him Hom. Odyss. 
17. 38 
oa ris yap 8) feivow cadet Ddober abris éxehbue 

Gov 7’, ef ph raw of Sxusoepyol Zar, 

pdrry § inrnpa xaxéy § réxrova Sovpes, 

§ xal Ofomw doddy, & nev ripzyow aiden; 
but the line first quoted by him, dA)’ olo» «.r.X., finds no place in our 
text, any more than it does, as Sus.‘ points out, in Plato, Rep. 
389 D. ‘Aci8ev also takes the place of dwavras in our texts (Sus.’, 
Note 997). Probably we should read pévov in place of zé» in ddd” 
oloy xd. I take Aristotle’s text to have been— 


tls yap 8) feivon xadei Drobey aris éxehbis, 

GAN’ oloy pdévow gore xadeww éxi Saira Gadcign, 

payrw § inrnpa xaxéy § réxrova Sovper, 

of xadéovew dower, & xev téipsyow dwavras 5 
It is just possible that of in 26 is a false reading for sai, but there is 
no absolute necessity for any change. Spengel, followed by Sus, 
reads obs xadovow or of xadovrras in place of of xadéovew, and regards 
these words as not forming part of the quotation, but the form of 
the word xahéovew seems to show that it is quoted from Homer. 
As to the differences between our text of Homer and Anistotle’s 
quotations, see note on 1285 a 12. For the use of music at 
banquets, cp. Hom. Odyss. 1.152. Aristoxenus gave a fanciful 
reason for it, quite different to that given here (Plut. De Musica, 
c. 43: Aristox. Fragm. gt in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 291: cp. 
Plato, Tim. 47 D). 
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27. nai ty Grog 84 xd. Hom. Odyss. 9. § sqq. For (6) 
“Odveaets see critical note. 

32. wérepor 82 «.7.4. This promise is not fulfilled in the Politics 
as we have it: see vol. ii. p. xxviii sq. 

83. nai wis, ‘and how they are to be studied’: cp. c. 2. 1337 a 


34 8q- 
34. For the needless addition of wept aérév, cp. wepl airis, c. 5. 
13392 15. 


viv 82 rocouroy jyir elvas apd d808 yéyover. Two different views 
have been taken of the construction of this sentence. Some have 
regarded rogotroy elva apd é8ou as an accusative and infinitive 
dependent on yéyove, as in Luke 16, 22, fyévere 82 dwodaveiw riv 
wrexéy, and Acts 21.1 and 23. 17 (referred to by Hermann ad 
Viger. p. 231 note, cp. p. 749); the translation will then be, ‘but 
now it has happened that thus much profit has accrued to us. 
Others have taken rogovroy elvos together in the sense of ‘to this 
extent at least,’ elvas being used as in such phrases as card roure 
elvas (Plato, Protag. 317 A, where Stallbaum renders ‘quantum 
quidem ad hoc attinet’: see his note and Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 635). 
Gdttling, who refers to Lobeck, Phryn. p. 275, Stahr in his edition 
of the Politics, and Sus.‘ appear to understand the passage thus. 
The translation will then be, ‘ but now to this extent at least we 
have profited.’ I should prefer the second of these two interpreta- 
tions if elvas followed rocovroy immediately without the interposition 
of jy. In support of the first interpretation it may be noted that 
in Plato, Rep. 397 B we have yiyveras Aéyew (Richards), and in Xen. 
Occon. 17. 3, yiyveras dpovociy (8C. wdvras rots dvOparous): see also 
Xen. Cyrop. 5. 2. 12. There is a further difference as to the 
meaning of xpé é8o¥, Sus.* translating the sentence ‘ftir jetzt steht 
uns vorlaufig nur so viel fest,’ and Welldon, ‘at present however 
we have advanced so far as to.see that,’ etc., where ‘ vorliufig’ 
and ‘advanced’ seem to represent spd édd00. My own rendering 
has been suggested by the meaning assigned to the word by Liddell 
and Scott. 

35. drt xat wapa roy dpyalew x.r.d., ‘that from the ancients also’ 
(cp. 1337 b 29, of ¢£ dpyjs) ‘ we have a testimony derived from the 
established studies [that there are subjects which should be taught 
the young not as necessary but as liberal and noble}’ The 
ancients are regarded by Aristotle as the authors of the established 
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37. rotro, ‘this fact, ie, that we have the testimony of the 
ancients to this effect. 

én, 82 nai tor xpyotper Sn «7d. Supply again rocotroy juir 
eivas mpd S8ou yéyorer, Oloy ry rey ypappdrer pddyow is added in 
illustration of rar xpyotyer rd. Wa:deverbas is middle, as in c. 2. 
1337.4 35- Td xphomor apis rdv Bioy is contrasted with rd spis 
pdénow ovvreivov: compare the contrast in Plato, Rep. 527 A 
between studies pursued apdfews gvexa and yrdorus évera. As to 
} T&Y ypappdrey pabnors cp. Menand. Monost. 657, 

Sixrovw spSaw of pabdvres ypdupara. 

40. dpolws 82 nal rhy ypadixhy x1.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 52g B, 
éxt ANoyworuchy lévas xai dyOdaxreabar abr ph iuorix&e, GAN’ fos dv éxi 
Geay ris réy dpibpay dicews adixerras +H vonces airg, ox Gyns ov8e 
mpdacess xdpw as éuxdépous } xampdouvs pederdvras, Gd’ eveca wodtpow re 
xr. For the contemptuous reference to oxetn, cp. Plato, Rep. 
428C, obs dpa da rh» inip rev Evibwr oxevar dmoriyny Bovdevoyudyny 
és dy fxot Bé&drora, cop) xAnréa wédes. Buying oxevq was work for 
women (Pollux 10. 18, yuvauelay dyopdy, rév rérov od rd oxein xal rd 
Toavra sixpdoxovew). 

1. We expect ddd or ddd paddov in place of 4 paddor, but 
4 madXoy is substituted as less dogmatic, and partly also perhaps 
because dd\d has been used in the preceding line. “H ‘ modeste affir- 
mantis est’ (Bon. Ind. 312 b 57 sqq.: cp. Trendelenburg on De An. 
1.1. 403 b 8). In 3. 1. 12754 25 and ¥ (5). 6. 1305 b 28 f takes — 
the place of &é. 

wovet Oewpnrixéy, cp. c.° 7. 1342 b 26, Baxyevrixiy yp F ye piOn 
not paddor. We expect Geapyrixovs rather than Oeapyrixdy, but com- 
pare the change from the singular to the plural in c. 6. 1341 b 
10-15 (& spdrrev, Bavaicovs). CSewpyrixdy, ‘a scientific observer’ 
(Welldon). 

ToU wept rd owpata xdddous. Cp. Plato, Symp. 210 B, rd és) waee 
Trois oepacs xdddos, and Critias 112 E, obroe pév ody 8)... dxi sacap 
Etpemny xal ’Aciay card re copdrey xddAn xal card riy Trev Wuyi sar- 
rotay dperny dAAdytpoi re Foay xai dvopacréraros wdvrey rey rére. Aristotle 
probably would not go so far as Diotima in Plato, Symp. 210 sq., 
as to the results of studying rd él sacs rois odpacs xdddos, but he 
apparently holds that the study of drawing helps to make men 
capable of diagog@. We note that he says nothing of landscape 
beauty, or of the use of drawing in cultivating a perception of it. 
In ra gaara he no doubt refers mainly to the bodies of animals, 
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and especially of human beings (cp. rao eupares in c. 4. 1338 b 11). 
As to Aristotle’s value for beauty, cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 70, 
aadd\ous 32 apeveto xal vee fv res épygpacw copoppias, ri Dro § rd row 
"Aproterédevs dradybcun, rd cad\os dzawowres nal nipos tpirer fyoupévey 
ruye6es nal revre elem; (I do not notice that this dictum is included 
in Rose's collection of the Fragments of Aristotle, ed. 2, 1886.) 
For the phrase res sepl ra. cdpara addDovs, cp. 4 (7). 5.1326 b 34, 
Tye wepi rip ctvian ctwopias, and 1327 8 8, ris wept {oda DAgs, and see 
note in Sus.‘ 

S. rotg peyadopdxecs nai trois Cev&pos. Cp. Plut. De Amicorum 
Maultitudine, c. 6 sab fx, vets dAevOipos nal yervains, and Isocr. Areop. 
§ 43, rots Anbipes rebpeppivove cai peychoppercis citepivows. These 
passages show that there is no occasion to change dAqbépes into 
OrevOcpis, as Sus. is half inclined to do. As to the peyadéyuyes, 
cp. (with Eaton and Congreve) Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1125 a 11 Sq. 

& twei 82 gaveptv urd. Cp. ¢ (7). 15. 1334b 8-28 

G. Sader dx rodrew ard. In beginning the study of yopracruy 
and wsa:dorpeficg at seven, Aristotle follows with some variation in 
the track of Plato, Laws 794 C, spéc 32 rd padqpara rpéweo Bas ypedo 
ézarépovs (after the completion of the sixth year), rovs per dppevas é¢° 
txwes d&Sacnddovs cai réfer nai dxewrian ani opertorarces xr. In the 
Republic, on the other hand, pevowg seems to precede yopracriay 


(403 C, pera 25 pove wie yuprasricg Opexrée: ol varias: see Stallbaum 


on Protag. 326 B). At Athens boys began their studies by learning 
to read and write (aet. 7-11); at about eleven they were sent to 
a harp-player to learn the harp; how early their gymnastic studies 


began is uncertain (Blamner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 


Eng. Trans. pp. 111-115). Aristotle postpones learning to read 
and wiite and learning to sing and play till puberty (c. 4. 13398 
4 sq.) and puts the boys in charge of gymnastic trainers and 
sadorp(Ba: from seven till puberty. Till puberty they are to receive 
no literary training. His scheme of training resembles the Lace- 
daemonian more than the Athenian, but it avoids imposing on boys 
the severe physical toil imposed on them at Sparta, and it gives up 
three years after puberty to the exclusive study of subjects other 
than gymnastic. We may be quite sure that no young Spartan 
was permitted to drop gymnastic for three years. 

7. trodrew yap «td. Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 16 sqq., where it is 
implied that yupreorug imparts a certain bodily <fs and that sude- 
rpSich imparts érorguye vio wepl ryw dywxiar, Cp. also Eth. Nic. 5. 


C.4. 
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15. 1138 2 31, evexrixdy 8¢ dv yuuvacrug, and Isocr. De Antid. § 183, 
ol piv wacdorplBa: ra oxnpara ra xpos ri» dyeviay cipnypéva trois Puravras 
diddoxovew: also *Ad, HoA. c. 42, xetpof rover] 82 (5 Sjy0s) nai srasdurpiBas 
abrois 800 xal didacxdAous [of]rwes Sxopayety Kal rofevew Kat dxovrifew 
x{ ai} xararéXrqy ddufvas d:ddoxovow, and Plato, Gorg. 456 E, rovs 
sadorpiBas cai rovs éy rois Gzdows B8doxovras pdyeoba, But of course 
the sa:3orpifns would teach boys of seven only easy accomplish- 
ments, such as shooting with the bow and throwing the dart. In 
Plato, Gorg. 451 E sq. and 452 B, however (cp. 504 A), the business 
of the wa:8orpi8ns is said to be to produce physical beauty and 
strength. 

9. Nov péy ody «.t.4. Mév od» has apparently nothing to answer 
to it in the sequel; the answering clause would have run, if it had 
not been suppressed, ‘ but we must take quite a different course.’ 
Little is said by Aristotle in confutation of the first of the two 
errors here referred to, probably because it was generally felt to be 
an error, but the second is dealt with at some length, because the 
Lacedaemonian training still stood high in common opinion. 
Phocion, for instance, sent his son to Sparta to undergo the train- 
ing (Plut. Phoc. c. 20). The late Mr. Mark Pattison notes in his 
copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics on 1338 b 9-19, ‘ Respicit 
hic locus ad Plat. Rep. libr. iii. et speciatim ad pag. 410 D.’ . 

10. al pév dOAynrendy ew epworotor. The Thebans are referred 
to (vol. i. p. 357, note 2: cp. also Plut. Sympos. 2. §. 2, ddopois 
re xpjoOcs nal wepirporais dAAnav, @ 8) pddiord Gacw dy Aciarpos rovs 
Zeapridras ind rev jyeréper sadaorpusy Svrev xaraBiBacb;yva), and 
also probably the Argives: cp. Aristophon, “Iarpés (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 3. 357), ; 

dei re’ dpacbas pico 

Téy swapowourray, wadator}y vépscor “Apycide p spar, 
and see Meineke’s note. The Cynic Diogenes agreed with Aristotle 
in objecting to this kind of training (Diog. Laert. 6. 30, drera é» v9 
sadaiortpg ovx éxérpere re was8orpify dOAnrixés Eyaw (rovs waidas row 
Zenddov), DX’ abrod épvOjparos xdpw xal edefias). Cp. also Julian, 
Or. 1. 10 D sq. It is to the habit of body characteristic of athletes 
that Aristotle objects, not to the practice of athletic exercises; 
the Spartan training included the iatter, for instance boxing (cp. 
Plato, Protag. 342 B sq.), but it did not produce § d6Aqrin) és. In 
4 (7). 17. 1336 a 6 we have rip wodepixhy ef. "AOAgriucqe, being 
placed before ¢é», is emphatic. 
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AmPdpevas rd ve ely Kai rhy avggotw Tov cepdrevr. Cp. De Gen. 
An. 4. 3. 768 b 29, olor éxi ray GPyrée cupPaives 8d ri wolvpayiar. 
ded wrnbos yap spopys ob Surapims ras Gucews xpareiv, Sov’ dxidoyor 
abfay xai diaperew Spolay ri poppiw, drAota ylveras rd pépy, nal oxedie 
éviof otras Sore yndiv douxévan rp apérepor, and Plutarch’s language 
about Aratus, daidaivera: ® dyddex cal rais elxdow dodnrixg ris [Béa, cai 
vd cureriy row xpoceroy xai Bacduxde ov warrdwagw dpreras rap ddnpe- 
yiay nal vd oxadeior (Arat. c.3) The excessive labour exacted from 
athletes would also tell on their physical growth, no less than the 
excessive amount of food they took: cp. Isocr. Ad Demon. § 12, 
ra pév yap cdpara ros cuppérpos wévos, § 8d uy? rois cxovdalas Adyos 
abferbas wédvuce. 

12. OnpudSag 8 adwepydforras trois hea és rodre apis drSplar 
pdcora cuppdpor. Tovro=rd Onpddas dxepyd{cobas trois séeas. So 
Pericles says of the Spartans (Thuc. 2. 39. 2), xal é» rais sa:deims ol 
pir éxrdoy doxnoes ebOvs rics Svret 1d dvdpeiov perépyovra, and Ephorus 
of the Cretans (Fragm. 64 Miller, ap. Strab. p. 480), =pie 32 13 p59 
Sedrlay ddr’ dvBpelay xparety, dx waider Sxrors nal wévos our pipes : cp. 
Eurip. Suppl. 858 Bothe (884 Dindorf), 

dypovs 8¢ vaiuy oxdnpa ry ices ddovs 

dyatpe apie rdvdpeios. 
Hippocrates shared the view that hard physical labour produces 
courage (De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 565 K®hn), xal dxd pé» 
nouxins cal poOvpine 4 Sein aifera, dxd 34 ris radacwupins nal rév wévee 
al dv8peia, and p. 566, dvravéa «leds ef8ca peydda elvas cal apis rd 
tadaimepoy cal rd dvdpcion eb meuadra’ xal ré re dyprow xal rd Onpisdes 
al roxatras dics oby Axuora Zyovow. Ephorus regarded the Spartans 
as the reverse of Onpmdes, for he says of Dercyllidas (Fragm. 130 
Miller), 3» yap obdéy & +r@ rpéry Aaxwnndo obd2 dwhouw tus, adhd 
soXd rd savovpyor xal rd Onpibdes. Ard nal Exibow abriv ol Aaxedaipsno 
mpoorryépevoy, | 

14. ratros xr, Here we have ofre taken up by ofre and in 
16 by re (‘nay more’): see Kihner, Ausftthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 3, 
§ 536. 3 a, and note on 1272 b 19. 

wodhdxts, in 2. 9. 1271 a 41-b6: 4 (7). 14. 1333 bs sqq., and 
4 (7)- 15-1334 8 40 sqq. 

15. mpds play, sc. ravrq» (Ridgeway). ‘The suveceainary position 
of pddiora is probably due to the position of play’ (Richards). 
The sentence, if completed, would run, ofre xpds piay ravray obre apis 
padsora ravrqy, See Kiihner, Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 453. 1a. 
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16. rotro, ie. rd spés raurqy. 

17. oUre yap x.r.A. It has not been noticed, so far as I am 
aware, that Aristotle here tacitly corrects a saying ascribed to 
Anacharsis in Diod. 9. 26. 3, 5 8¢ Kpotoos. . . npbornvev ’Avdyapow ... 
tiva youiles rey dvrey dvipedraroy 6 8¢ rd dypbrara raw (dar Epyce, pdpa 
yap spoOipes dnobynoxay imép ris devOeplas. Does Aeschylus refer 
to this view of Anacharsis in Suppl. 760, 

GAN’ fore pyuy rots Avxous xpelovovs xuvdy 

etvas’ BuBdov 82 xapads ob xparei ordxup? 
Plato had already said in Rep. 430 B, Soxcis ydp pos ri» SpOny Sdfay 
zepi ray abray rovrey dvev wadelas yeyovviay, rn» re Onpiddy cai avdpaxo- 
863n, obre wavy vdpipoy iyeicbat, Dro ré st § aydpelay xadeiv. Brave 
and formidable men, however, were commonly likened to wild 
animals (Deinon ap. Athen. Deipn. 633 dsq.: Plut. Aristid. c. 18). 

19. Toig tpepwrépog nal Acovrs8eow HOeow. Heracles is called 
by Homer évpodéwy in Il. 5. 639 and Odyss. 11. 267 (cp. Hymn. 
Homer. 15, els ‘HpaxAXéa Aecorrédupox, and see Liddell and Scott, 
S.v. Gvpodéev), Among the lower animals the dog is probably 
referred to: cp. Plato, Soph. 231 A, xal yap xuvi Aveos, dyptorarop 
npepwrary. For the gentleness ascribed to the lion cp. Hist. An. 9. 
44. 629 b 8, xat yap 6 Aéww dy rH Bpdoe piv yadenbrards fort, py} 
sevey 8¢ nal BeSpwxas mpatraros: Anal. Pr. 2. 27. 70 b 26, d Aden 
dpSpetor xai peradorxdy: and Hist. An. 1.1. 488 b 16, ra 8¢ ddevOépra 
wai dySpeia nai ebyevq, oloy Xéwv. Plato also has a favourable opinion 
of the lion (Rep. 589 B). Yet Homer says of Achilles (Il. 24. 41), 

| héww F de dypra older, 
The authorities followed by Pliny ascribed clemency to the lion 
(Nat. Hist. 8. 48, leoni tantum ex feris clementia in supplices: 
prostratis parcit et, ubi saevit, in viros potius quam in feminas 
fremit, in infantes non nisi magna fame). 

wokhd 8 dori x.7.A. The sense is—and, so far from courage 
being the offspring of savageness, there are many very savage 
races which are wholly devoid of courage. The Achaei and 
Heniochi dwelt on the East coast of the Euxine. The Heniochi 
were believed to be an offshoot of the Lacedaemonians (Strabo, 
Pp 496, Adxevas 8¢ (olxica:) ri» “Hoyxiay, Sv ipyov Kpéxas xa’ Aydlorparos 
of réy Asocxuipay ivioxot, xai rots ‘“Hydyous dxd rovruy elxie évopdabat); 
there is therefore some appropriateness in the reference to them 
here in an argument directed against Lacedaemonian customs. 
The wild races on the Euxine are described as @npeddeae in Eth. 
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Nic. 7. 6.1148 b 21 sqq. also. Cannibalism is a sign of dypiéry 


(Ephor. Fragm. 76, rote pév yap elvas yahewots, Sore xai dvOpexopayey: 
Aristot. Hist. An. 3. 1. 501 b 1, dypsop nai dvOpesepdyor). 


23. rév jwetperindy dOvae, ‘continental nations,’ as distinguished 
from nations inhabiting islands (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 12, pa ele vyovdps 
dwoS\(sovras, GAN’ Areiperiud SOvy xapwovpivous). Asiatic nations are 
probably especially referred to: cp. Isocr. Paneg. § 187, ei réo pér 
wéAdcpov rév viv Svra wepi ipas apie rote Rrapbras wocaipeba, ri F 
evSaipoviay rip dx rie “Acias cle ray Ebpasyy dtaxoploaper, and Philip. 
§ 119, where we read of Jason of Pherae, éxescire yap rote Adyour as 
als rv Jraipor SaBnodépewcs xai Bardi wodcpgces. Continental races 
were perbaps regarded as wilder than.island races; they were less 
in the way of intercourse with others. 

23. Anorpixd. Aristotle will not allow that these nations are 
wodeutxd: he slips in the word Agorpid instead: cp. Demosth. Phil. 
I. 23, GAAd Aygorevecy dvtyxy nal roury rE rpdw~y roe woAcpou zpReOas 
THY peryy, and Strabo, p. 833, where we read of Masinissa, deri rev 
Aporeveaw diddfas (rots vopddas) erpareves. In Strabo, p. 508, certain 
¢6mm are described as Agorpsd xa pdyene, 

donv—pererhiigamy. For the use in the same passage of 
a singular and a plural verb after a neut. plur. nominative see 
Bon. Ind. 4904 §6 sqq. 

24. én 8 adrods rods Adxwvas x.t.X. The sense is—besides, we 
need not go so far afield as to the races of the Euxine to prove 
that the Lacedaemonian system of gymnastic training is not the 
true means of producing courage, for the experience of the 
Lacedaemonian State has proved this, 

25. dws perv adroit xr. Abroi, ‘alone’: see notes On 1262 & 14 
and 1278 b 24, and cp. De Gen. An. 2. 8 748b 5. That the 
Spartans were thought to be ¢utéroses, we see from Isocr. Archid. 


§ 56, where Archidamus says, & 3¢ sdvrew oxerdsbraros, el itowerdrare: 


Soxotvres elvas ray "ENAivov Sobupsrepos rie dAaw Bovkevodpeba wepirovres. 

26. viv 82.7.4. Aristotle no doubt has before him in bis refer- 
ence to athletic contests the story told of Epaminondas by Plutarch, 
Pelop. c. 7, "Exapewedvdas 8¢ rovs pious wahas Gpevgparoe Gy épsexdyabs® 
exddeve yip dy rois yupvacins dmapBarecOa srisw Aaxedaypocrlay nai 
wadaies, elra Spay éxl rq xpareiy cal wepscivan yavpoupévovs éwéxdgrres, 
as aloxtverOus paddov airois xpocqacs, el Soudevever 3:' dvaripiay Se 
rogovroy rais papas dadipovow. As to the superiority of the 
Thebans in battle, cp. Diod. 15. 87. 1. For the absence of ¢ 
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before rots yupmnots dyéot nai rois woeunois, cp. °AO, oA. C. 33,° 
qrrpbevres +9 wept ‘Eperplay vavpayig, and c. 34. 1. 4. 

27. 08 yap «7. Lord Macaulay says the same thing in his 
note, History of England, c. 23 (Cabinet Edition, vol. viii. p. 13), 
though he does not refer to the Politics. That at Athens there 
was no public training for war, we see from Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 5. 
T¢ pdvoy pi) wpds Goxovvras doxeiy = rq pdvoy wpis pn daxovrras doxeip, 
according to Bonitz (Ind. 539 a 42), who remarks, ‘interdum 
negatio universo enunciato vel enunciati membro praeponitur, 
cum pertineat ad unum quoddam eius vocabulum, and gives many 
other instances. 

28. For trav tpéxor toGroy see note on 1281 a 21. 

30. of82 yap Adxos x.7.X. See vol. i. p. 357, note 3, and cp. Eth. 
Eud. 3. 1. 1229 @ 25, 04d nal of Zyptos Onpes dvdpeios Boxovior elvas, ov« 
Seres’ Gray yap cxaract, rowvra eloty, el 32 ph, dydpara, Gonep ol 
Opaceis. It would seem from Plato, Laches 196 E sq, that every- 
body regarded wild animals as courageous (cp. Laws 963 E). 
Gryllus is made to argue to this effect in Plut. Gryllus, c. 4. 
988 C sq. 

ov82 rev Dwr Onpiww. For the gen. see note on 1259 b 24. 

S1. GANA paddov dvhp dyabds. Cp. Plato, Laws 641 B, yerdpeves 
3¢ rovotros (i.e. dvBpes dyabol) rd re Dra mpdrrosey xados, ers 3¢ dy 
maer Tous woAcuious paxdperor. 

$2. of 82 x«.1.A., ‘but those who throw boys too much into these 
hard physical exercises and leave them untrained in necessary 
things make them in truth [not good men, but] sordid, for they 
make them useful to political science only for one task, and for 
this, as our inquiry tells us’ (cp. 27, Aeopévous érépor), ‘less well 
than others do.’ Cp. [Plato,] Erastae 136 A, xadés yé pot, ifn, S 
Lexpares, Haives trodapBdvew ra epi rov dilocdgov, dwexdoas abréy ry 
wevrdOre’ tors yap arexvas rowvros olog py Bovdciew pydert mpdypars 
pnd ele ry axpiBeay pydty dcarewovnxéva, Sore 3:4 ri row dvds rovrov 
dwipdciay ray DdAwv drdvrav drodedcipba, Sowep of Snutovpyol, ddAa 
wavreyv petplos épnpba. Cp. also Plato, Laws 644 A, riv o¢ els 
xpnpara relvoveay (xasdeiar) { rewa wpds loyiv } nal xpds DAny rd 
copiay Gyev vou xal dixns Bdvavedy ¢’ elvas kai dvedevbepor nal ovx dfiay 
7d xapéray sasdelay xadeicba. In réov dvayxaiwy daaskayeyous sotjoarres 
Aristotle appears to imply that the Lacedaemonian State did not 
oblige the young Spartan to learn to read and write (see Blimner, 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 100 sq.). Has 
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he in his mind the language used by Archidamus (Thuc. 1. 84) 
not without reference to his own countrymen, wodv re dagdpew ob 
bei vopifeas dvOpenoy dvOparov, xparicroy 34 elvas Saris é» trois dvayeae- 
raras wadeveras? For ele ravra dvivres cp. Hat. 2. 165, dvéovras és 1d 
payor, and 167, rovs ds réw widepon dreupévove. 

35. os gnoiv & Adéyos, cp. Plato, Phaedr. 274 A, as 6 Adyor Gyvis, 
and Soph. 259 C, de ol viw Adyou Gaol. ‘ Formula 6 Adyor onpalves 
apud Platonem creberrimi usus est’ (see Stallbaum on Piato, 
Polit. 275 E). In Phys. 7. 4. 249a 21 we have onpalya & déyee 
obros: cp. also Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 34, doce roisw 6 dédyos sone 
Sijrov «rd. 

36. Set 82 x.7.X, ‘and we ought to judge [whether they train them 
worse than others do]’ etc. This remark may probably have 
reference to a reply of the Lacedaemonians to the Thebans, when 
the latter bade them fight or acknowledge their inferiority to the 
Thebans; the Lacedaemonians answered, sep piv rov wérepos Ba- 
rious ras wpdfes xpivey ras iwip rae ‘EAAgvew dxarépas wexpaypévas rd, 
(Aristid. Or. in Platon. 4. ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 248. 4258 
21 sqq. Bekker). : 

37. dyraywnords rijg wadeias, ‘rivals in gymnastic education’ 
(Sepulv. ‘ concertatores et aemulos disciplinae ’). 

40. péxpe pév ydp ABs xouddérepa yuprdeova apocooréoy «.1X. 
Aristotle would no doubt exclude at this age the pancration and 
the pentathlon, which were among the Aapurepa SO\a (Aeschin. c. 
Ctes. c. 179: Paus. 6. 24. 1), and would probably desire that 
contests even in running and leaping should be made as little 
exacting as possible. In the Panathenaea at one time boys con- 
tended in the pentathlon, but later on this was dropped (Blamner, 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans. p. 373). See 
vol. i. p. 358, note 1, and cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 24 8q. In Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 26 sub fin. it is implied that dvaysaia d6Aa are not 
suitable for a boy of fifteen. 

Ti Biasor rpophy, ‘ the constrained diet of athletes’: see Liddell 
and Scott s.v. deryxorpopée, and cp. Hippocr. De Diaet. 1. vol. i. 

p- 664 Ktthn, yupracior rév ard Bins yropiver. 

"AL. rods pds dvdyxyy mvous. Cp. Rhet. 1. 11. 1370 & 16, ovdés 
yap mpos dvdyxny rovres. | 


1. 8dvarrat, sc. § Bias spop) xal ol apis dedyxny wéva. If with 1889 a. 


P**- Bekk. we read divaras, we must supply ra dvayxaia yupsdow 
(cp. 4). 
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a ydp rots Shupmovixas «rd. Aristotle would seem to have 
had a list of Olympic victors before him, and possibly not merely 
the list inscribed on stone at Olympia, but a list in the form of 
a book. ‘With the year p.c. 776 began the list of Olympic victors 
used by the Alexandrian writers on chronology. A list of this 
kind was first published by the sophist Hippias of Elis, a contem- 
porary of Socrates (Plut. Numa, c. 1: cp. Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 
61 and Zeller, Gr. Ph, 1. 958. 1). The list was later dealt with by 
Aristotle and others’ (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 3, 1. 585). See on 
this subject Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 10g. 1 (Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, Eng. Trans, 1. 104. 1): V. Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 545 sqq-: Heitz, Die verlorenen Schriften des 
Aristoteles, p. 254. Milo of Crotona was one of the exceptions; 
he won in the wrestling-match for boys at Olympia, and also won 
in the wrestling-match for men at six Olympic festivals between 
B.C. 532 and 512 (Holm, Gr. Gesch. 1. 439). In Herondas 1. 
g0sqq. Gryllus, the hero of the piece, is said to have achieved 
almost as much. . 

8. adpaipeiobac hy Suvanw. Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 a 
15, ta re yap trepBaddovra yuprdowa xn ra AdXcizovra Pbcipa ri 
loxiv. | 

4. Srav 8 Gq’ HBns xr. See vol. i. p. 358, note 2. The ‘other 
studies’ are reading and writing, music and drawing. Plato, on 
the other hand (Laws 809 E sqq.), allots three years (aet. ro—13) 
to reading and writing, and three more (aet. 13-16) to lessons on 
the harp. Aristotle evidently thinks it better to postpone these 
studies till after the attainment of puberty. His view is that 
mental work is not favourable to the body (1339 7 sqq.), and 
he desires that the important physical change involved in the 
attainment of puberty should have been safely and well achieved 
before any mental training begins. By #3, Aristotle evidently 
means (cp. 4 (7). 17. 1337.21, 19 Sapéocan rps Gicens) not the 
attainment of the age at which youths arrived at 737 in the eye of 
the law, but the advent of physical puberty, which seems to be 
placed in the fourteenth year in Hippocr. Coacae Praenotiones, 
vol. i. p. 321 Kihn. Aristotle appears to devote to the more 
exacting kind of gymnastic training all the years intervening 
between three years after puberty and twenty-one. He makes 
no provision for the military duties which occupied the young 
Athenian during his nineteenth and twentieth years (see note on 
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1336 b 37). We do not learn when the youth of Aristotle’s ‘ best 
State’ were to begin their military training, but they would not do , 
so apparently till after twenty-one. Plato in the Laws (833 D, 
834 A) abolishes the heavier kind of gymnastic contests at festivals, 
such as wrestling and the pancration, but this is perhaps in part 
because he is legislating for Cretans. 

7. &a yap ur.dA. See vol. i. p. 359, note 1. This rule does. 
not seem to be observed among ourselves. Much hard work is 
done on the river and in the football-field by youths who are 
preparing for difficult examinations. In a lecture before the 
Sanitary Congress at Brighton in 1890 the late Sir B. Richardson 
pointed out that in those occupations in which ‘ mental and bodily 
work was combined, the strain was most intense, and that those 
sorts of work should never be carried into weariness’ (Zimes, 
Sept. 1. 1890). 

12. nai apérepor, in c. 3. 1337 b 27 8qq. 

18. For érSéc.por see Bon. Ind. s. v., where the passage before 
us is grouped with Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 3 5 sqq., in = passage 
éridéarpor = wpoolpiov. 

14 oltre ydp x.r.d. Meréxew airjs, 16, is a vague expression, but 
probably means ‘study it’ (cp. wasdevexr, 27, and see note on 
1337 b 29). This question must be settled in order that we may 
ascertain how music is to be studied, for if it is to be studied for 
the sake of recreation, the tunes and rhythms to be practised by 
the pupil will be quite other than those which will be practised 
by him if it is to be studied for the sake of virtue or intellectual 
enjoyment. A classification of studies into al 96orool, al pte 
Horny iva nal ydouw evOipov crovda{spevas, and ol els civeow § apatw 
Aeyépevas is implied in Plut. Themist. c. 2—a classification which 
recalls to some extent that in the passage before us. Compare 
also the witticism of Dorion, a musician and Jon vivant of Aristotle's 
day, about a kind of lobster, rovs 8¢ xapdSous fy rpia Frey, XarpBiv 
nal ebwyiay nai Gewpiay (Athen. Deipn. 337 e). 

17. xa0dwep dxvou xat péOys. As to sleep, cp. Rhet. 1. 11. 13708 
11, rac & dwipedelag nai ras oxovdas nal rds cuvrovias Nusypds... va & 
dvavria Hdéa® 2d al pabvpios xal al dwovias xai al dyddesas cal al wasdeal 
xal al dvanavous xal é tarce ray 5déux, and De Somno et Vigilia 2. 
455 b 20 sqq. 

taita ydp «.r.X., ‘for these things are not in themselves connected 
with virtue, but are pleasurable and at the same time “ bid care to 
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cease,” as Euripides says, [and therefore they are used with a view 
to relaxation}? For rév cxovdaiey, cp. Theogn. 115, 

wodrol ros wécws xal Bpdode elow éraipos, 

dy 32 cwovdale sxpiyypart savpérepor, 
and Plato, Symp. 181 A, oloy 8 vir fpeis sovwiper, § wlvev § Gdeur 
9 Siadrdyeoba, obx Fore tovrey atrd xaf aird addy obdéy, add’ dy TH wpata, 
és ay wpay9, rovovroy améBn, and see vol. i. p. 359, note 2. For obre 
followed by dAdd, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 11 sqq., Magn. Mor. 2. 6. 
1203 b ro, 'A@, Hod. c. 16. L. 8, and with Kaibel (Stil und Text der 
Wodtreia "ABnvaiwr, p. 158), Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 7 sqq. and 2. 21. 
1394 a 22, where Roemer reads ob pévros obre wepix.rd. In Metaph. 
@. 3. 1046 b 33-36 ore is taken up by dpoiws 8é (see Bonitz’ note 
on the passage in his edition of the Metaphysics). Aristotle has 
Eurip. Bacch. 332 Bothe (377 Dindorf) before him, where we read 
of Bromius, 
8s rad eyes 

Gaceveww re xopois, perd r’ atdov yeAdoas 

drowavoai re pepiuvas, Sxéray Bérpvoe DAOg 

ydvos dy Sarl Gedy, mocogdépas & dy Garlas 

cy8pdos xparijp tarry dudyPd\dy. 
Here, as he says in 19-21, trvos péOy povouyn and Spyners are all 
grouped together. The same is the case in Hom. IL 13 636 
(cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 23), 

wayrov piy xdpos dori, nal Umvov cal duiérnros 

podsrns re yAuxepys Kat duupovos épy7nOpoie, 
and Odyss. 8. 248, | 

alei 8 jy bales re pitty xibapis re xopol re 

cipard + dEnporBd Aoerpd re Oeppda xal eval. 
Cp. also Athen. Deipn. 40a. 

19. &d nat rdérrovow «rd. Supply pera advrev rovrey from 
what follows. Cp. 1339b14, etAéyas & els wdvra rdrreras nal Gaiveras 
peréxay (SC. wdvrey), C. 7. 1342 a 14, where wdyras must be supplied 
with xoupi{erOa, 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 37, xal wept Sy 5 wSpos drayopeve 
py mupoow add’ dxodovddc: (sc. ry vdug), and 8 (6). 4. 1319 8 31, 
where eis ryv cvvo8or rairny is suppressed after dravréow, 

ZL. nOdacr 82 nai thy Spynow dy rovras. This view implied 
that dancing is a cure for care. The sight of dancing must 
apparently be meant. Lucian says (De Saltat. c. 79), otrw dé OiAyes 
dpxnois, Gore ... Avmy exdpevds (ris) EEépyeras rov Oedrpou Ga:dpérepos 
Somep ts Hdppaxoy Anbedaviy cai card rdy Toray wprevbis re nai Zyohoy 
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seas. He goes further m c. 81, and claims that it has a good 
ethical effect on the spectator. 

& paidcw cigréer upts dperiy 1 reves thy poosuhy x.tX. This 
iS answered im 1340 b 10 8qq. ‘“Apergs, ‘moral virtue, is repre- 
sented by swikeier im c. 5. 1339 b 13 (cp c 7. 1341 b 38), for 
education is commonly connected by Aristotle with the production 
of moral virtue: cp.c. 7. 1342 3 2, sple pip rip wandeiay ras SOuoréres 
(dppevions xpqorées). 

26. $pévqew, ‘intellectual culture’: see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
772. 3 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans, 2. 309. 3), 
and Sus.*, Note 1023 (Sas.‘, 1. p. 585), who rightly defend the 
words sai spice ¢pleqew against those who would expunge them 
or change ¢péeyew into cigpossrqr. That the study of music may 
contribute to intellectual virtue is implied in c. 6. 1341 b 6 sq., and 
that intellectual virtue is the ultimate end of education we see from 
4 (7). 15- 133414 sqq. For the use of ¢pdeyers in this sense, see 
Bon. Ind. 831 b 4 sqq. 

tpitoy raw cipupéver, ‘third among the aims which have been 
enumerated": see Vahlen on Poet. 3. 14488 19. 

ore péy obo xt. Mey oby is answered by ddd pg, 29. Stalibaum 
on Plato, Protag. 326 A, compares Xen. Cyrop. 2. 2. 14, xAavpass 
piv ye nai waripes vicis cupppocings pyyavaoras nai ddoxoda xasiv éya- 
6a podipare. Is Aristotle here tacitly correcting Plato, Laws 819 B, 
mpioroe pir yap wepi Mopwpole drexric saws dfcoppive paSipare, perk 
wackas re xai g80nqe parOdvesr, and 820 D, ravra roivun tye piv, & Kicwvia, 
Papi rete viow civ parbavar mai yap obre Prafepa obre xaderé fons, 
pera 32 wodhie dpa parbaripere dpedjon pir, Dates 32 iis rip wus 
obden ? 

29. d\AA pi 0682 hayuyhy ye mavcir a-7d. For ddAa pj 082 
02 = 7 CP. 3 13. 1284 b 30, drs pie odd dpyew ye row rowvrov, and 
4 (7). 11. 1331 a 7. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 15) has antici- 
pated me in comparing these passages. 

30. ode ydp ard. Cp. Eth. End. 2. 1. 1219 b 7, obdéy yap 
Gredis cidapor ob yip ddtov: Stob. Eckl. 2. 6. 12, nal rd é Bip 28 
redeitp wpovtBecar, évdeitacba: BouvdnOivres Sts wepi revs fq spojnovras 
dySpas § eiBapovia yiyrerac’ 1d yap prpduon dredés xai 6 rovrov ies, 3¢ 
8 ot a» yericbas wepi rotr’ ei8aponias, Cp. also Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 186, alf oSee réroxev, Epupos F éai 
Sépars waifer: éxi ray ose rey bivray § yeyorérev, DN dros Svrus 
nai ra rey TeAcioy Geddvrap wose. 

VOL. OIL Mm 
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SL aN tows x.7r.4. The sense is—but perhaps the toils of boy- 
hood in learning to play may, notwithstanding what has been said, 
be for the sake of pastime, not indeed for the sake of pastime in 
youth, but for the sake of pastime in manhood. The Lacedae- 
monian Leotychidas, the first in the royal line to bear this name 
at Sparta, in answer to the question, Ti dei pddsora parOdvew rovs 
€devbépovs waidas; said, Tavra, do” dy atrois Spano dvOpas yeropévove 
(Piut. Apophth. Lac. Leotych. 3), and Aristippus replied to a similar 
question, Ols dv8per yerdpevcs xpqoovras (Diog. Laert. 2. 80). 

38. add’ ef roit tort torodroy x.r.X., ie. ef § rar waider oxovdg 
dors sasdias xdpw avdpdor yevopévos xal redeoOeiow. The supposition 
is somewhat of a paradox: cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 6. 1176 b 32, cwovda- 
(ay 3¢ nal woveiy wardsas xdpw Arid» daiveras xal Nlay saduaby saifew 
& Ses crovdd(y, car’ *Avayapoww, opbae fyay Soxei. ‘The Persian kings 
had povoovpyol attached to their court (Xen. Cyrop. 4.6.11). Compare 
Plut. Pericl. c. 1, 6 82 @i&:swor apie riv vii» dxireprie & rem séry 
Pipravra cal rexnxds elev, “ Otx aloyivg radés otre Widd\ev;” done 
vip, dy Baccets depoacbas Wadddvreay cxord(y, xal xoAd viper rais Movcats, 
érépey dyon{opévyay rd roaira Ocarie ycyvdpevos. Aird wowdrrep, i.e. 
Xepoupyovvrey, which is implied in parOdvew abrots (cp. c. 7.1342 & 3). 
So we have in Eth. Nic. 10. ro. 1180 30, 8pay abrd divacba, and 
in Plato, Rep. 498 A, dws rovre . 

838. Scov apts pdbnow pévor. Cp. Plato, Laws 794 C, da» 3é ay 
Evyxepior, péxpe ye paOnoews xal rh Gyrea, and Protag. 312 B, rotres 
yap ob éxdaorny ob tui réxvg Epabes, de Bnproupyis dodpercs, dAX’ emi 
watdelg, de riv ldrqy xal roy éhevbepoy xptwa, and Isocr. De Antid. 
§ 264, ravra 32 rote piv danxpBepivous oidiy Ay ciepyerqoce, srQy Tous | 
dvrevier Cay mponpnptvous, rous & parOavorras dvivnes. 

89. +a tovaGra, ‘things such as have been mentioned,’ but what 
things are meant? ‘ Things which will be a source of pleasure in 
after-years’ (so Vict.), or ‘things which afford pleasure’ (Sus.‘), or 
‘musical performances’ (Welldon)? The question is not free 
from doubt, but I incline to the third interpretation, as ratra in 42 
seems to mean ‘ musical performances,’ and not ra 8usdpera rd bq 
Berrie wot, - 

xal wept thy tiv yur zpayparefay x.trd. Richards is probably 
right in adding rd before wepl (see critical note), though we expect 
va Spa with wapacxevd{ew rather than the cumbrous periphrasis ra 
wepl ri tiv Ser xpayparelay, If the reading of the MSS. is retained, 
Spa or some such word must be supplied with wapacxevd{a». Bonitz 
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(Ind. s.v.) explains spaypareia as ‘rei alicuius tractatio via ac ratione 
instituta.” Mapackevd{ew is especially used of cooks: cp. Plato, 
Gorg. 518 B, obros Gavydows yeydvacs cupdrer Gepaxevral, 5 piv Iprovs 
Gavpacrote mapacxevdler, 6 di Syrov, 5 84 olvor. Cookery no less than 
music is a source of refreshment and pleasure to grown-up men. 
But it was regarded by the Greeks as work for slaves (1. 7. 1255b © 
23-27: Plut. Lycurg. et Num. comp. c. 2, add’ fv § wept rd ypquera 
xaragxevy dedopevy Bovros nal EDwow, Sowep 4 wepl rd Sctwvor Kai Sor 
daxovia: Pomp. c. 73, xal rd Aowwow cx rovroy wepiéwwr nal Oepaxcies 
dca Scoméras Soiree piype wivvens woddy cai deixvov wapackevis). Has 
Sextus Empiricus this passage of the Politics before him in Adv. 
Math. 6. 33, xal 32 rovro pa sore, by rpéxov yapls cyaprunane ai 
olvoyevoruis HidpeOa Syou § olvov yevodpern, Ske cal xepis povouis 
jobeinuey dy repxvou pédovs deovcavres? 

AL. dat, 3C. § povorng. 

42. raéra, i.e. musical performances. 

1, dp0ts re yxalpew xal Sdvacbar xpivey, i.e. ne dvacba: 1339 b. 
Spbas re xalpew cai dpbme xpivas, or in other words ‘to learn to 
become better in character: cp. 1340 a 15, rv 8 dperiw sepl rd 
xalpes dpbie xal pedeiy nal pioetv, For the place of dvvacba cp. c. 3. 
1337 b 31, and see note on 12814 26. 

B. dxetvos yap xd. Athenaeus may have this passage before 
him in Deipn. 628 b, AaxeSauuémnos 3, ef piv dudvOavey ri povowyp, 
ob8dr Aéyouow Gre 32 xpivey Sivavras xodée Thy réy~yy dpodoyetras wap 
atréy, cal have rpis f8n cecwnévas Siapberpopévyy atrgy. ‘The Spartans 
learnt to sing (Plut. Lycurg. c. 21), and we read in c. 6. 1341 a 33 
of one Spartan at any rate who had learned to play on the atdAde— 

ents indeed, the Peripatetic Chamaeleon, a pupil of Aristotle, asserted 
that at one time they commonly learnt to play on the aidde (Athen. 
Deipn. 184 d}—but it would seem that in Aristotle’s day they did 
not commonly learn to play on any instrument. 

7. od ydp & Zeds x.t.d. It is Apollo, not Zeus, whom the poets 
represent as singing and playing on the harp (Eurip. Ion 827 
Bothe, 905 Dindorf, od 3¢ xBdpe wAdlas waavar pédrev). In the 
older poetic descriptions, however, according to Preller, Griech. 
Mythologie 1. 215, Apollo does not sing but only plays, while the 
Muses sing to his playing (e.g. in Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 201 sqq.). 
For rois worais, see Kthner, Ausfuhrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 3, § 423. 3, 

_ where Plato, Rep. 389 E, ‘Oufjpe, and Laws 706 D, airg, are com- 
pared, Vahlen (Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 4. 417) compares Poet. 18. 
Mm 3 
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14564 25, rév yopie bi... ouvaywriferOas ph Gomep Etpinibg add’ 
Gowep Zopoxdei. Aristotle elsewhere uses the form gde~: he may 
possibly use deide» here because he is quoting from a poet. 

Q. rods roiodrous, i.e. rovs deiSovras nal xibapl{owras. In Hom. 
Odyss. 17. 382 sqq. the dodds is counted among dqyu0vpyol. Com- 
pare Croesus’ advice to Cyrus as to the Lydians (Hdt. 1. 155), 
apoame & avrotos xBapi{ey re xal WddAay nal xampevaw wadevey rovs 
maidas’ xal raxées odéas, & Bacidev, yuvaixas dvr’ avdpay Gyeat yeyoudras, 
Gore obder Sevol ros foovras 2) Gxocriéact. 

nat 73 apdrrew x.r.d. Cp. Hom. Odyss. 14. 463, 

olvos yap draye 
reds, bs x dpinne wodvppord wep par deioas 
nai & dwaddy yeddoa xal ¢ bpxncacGas dvnxer, 
nai gt fxos mpoinxer, Swep tr” dppyroy Apewow. 

18. wa:Selav. See above on 13398321. Ma:deiay corresponds to 
va §0n Berrie woiv, 1339 & 41. 

14. eg wdvra rdérrera. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 10996 7, cb els 
raird rérrovow Enos rip ebruxiay 1g ebdawuorig. 

15. perdyaw, 8c. savyray. See above on 1339 8 19. 

4 re yap wa:da «.7.X,, ‘for pastime [must be pleasurable, since it] 
is for the sake of relaxation and relaxation must be pleasurable, for 
it is a cure for the pain which is produced by toil, [and things are 
cured by their contraries].’ For the famous principle that things 
are cured by their contraries, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 17, larpetas ydp 
revise elow, al 3¢ larpeias 8d ray dvavrioy wepixacs yiverba (see Stewart), 
and 4. 11. 1126a 21 sq. Aristotle inherits this principle from 
Hippocrates: cp. Hippocr. Aphorism. vol. iii. p. 714 Kahn, awd sAne- 
porns éxéca by voonpara ytryyrat, xéveos lirat, xal dadca dad xevdceus, 
wAnoporn, cal réy d\X\wy 9 Usrevavriocs, and De Natura Hominis, vol. i. 
p- 361 Kéhn. Compare with ri» 8’ dxdsavow «rd. Pindar, Nem. 4. 1, 

dporos ebppociva mdévev xexpipérev 

larpés. | 
In the passage before us and in c. 3. 1337 b 36 sqq. we get 
a glimpse of Aristotle’s Theory of Relaxation, if he can be said to 
have one. The essential thing about relaxation is that it must be 
pleasurable. Toil causes pain and pain is cured by its opposite ; 
hence if the pain of toil is cured by relaxation, relaxation must be 
pleasurable. Play is a means of relaxation, but there are other 
means also—sleep and conviviality (1339 a 16 8qq.). Sleep and 
conviviality heal care as well as the pain of toil (ibid.); whether 
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play does so we are not told. Play, unlike sleep, involves move- 
ment (4 (7). 17. 1336 a 26 sqq.); it may even be toilsome, though 
it is a cure for toil (1336 28 sqq.) Unlike sleep, again, it may be 
of a right or a wrong kind ethically; it may, for instance, be 
illiberal (1336 a 29: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 14. 1128 a 17 sqq.); hence it 
may affect the character for good or ill In infancy no toil is 
undergone, so that the play of infancy does not come as a relaxa- 
tion after toil. Aristotle distinguishes diagogé from relaxation, for 
though diagogé is pleasurable, it has in it an element of 1rd xaddéo 
which relaxation has not (1339 b 17 sqq.). We may probably infer 
that diagogé will not serve as relaxation. Does it need to be 
followed by relaxation as doxodia does? Aristotle does not consider 
this question, but the answer to it is probably in the negative. 
It is true that the activities called into play in diagogé are activities 
of so high a kind (see note on 1333 a 35) that they may well cause 
fatigue needing to be removed by relaxation, but we must remember 
on the other hand that Aristotle regards them as pleasurable (c. 5. 
1339 b 17 8sqq.) and desirable for their own sake.. “AcyoNla is 
accompanied by pain (c. 3. 1337 b 39), and hence the need that it 
should be followed by relaxation. 

19. 1d yap edSaipoveiy x.1.X., ‘for happiness, [which is an accom- 
paniment of diagogé,] consists of both these things.’ See vol. i. 
p. 296, note 1, and cp. Stob. Ecl. 2. 6. 12, foroy ydp rs wal eddAdorer 
elvas viv eb8ayoriay, That happiness is an accompaniment of 
diagogé, we see from c. 3. 1338 a 1 sqq. 

20. nal Wty odcay. Plato (Laws 669 D sqq.) objects to wi 
povown. ‘Fuit autem yiArorbaporays auctor Aristonicus, aequalis 
fere Archilochi’ (cp. Athen. Deipn. 637 f), ‘atque WiAge afAnow subd 
initium Pythiadum exercuit Sacadas’ (Stallbaum on Laws 669 D). 

21. Moucaios. See note in Sus.‘ 

22. nai elg rig cuvovoiag nal Siaywyds. See critical note on 
1330 b 3. 

24. Sore nai dvreifey x.r.d. "Evrevbey, i.e. from the fact of its 
pleasantness. [as8evecOas is probably middle: cp. 1340b 13. 

25. 80a ydp «.tX., ‘for things harmlessly pleasant, [of which 
music is one,] are suitable not only for the end’ (i.e. happiness), 
‘but also for relaxation.’ That the pleasure derived from music 
is harmless had already been said by Plato (Laws 670 D, tm.. - 
Gdovres abrol re H8ords +3 wapaxpapa dowels Fevra: «.7.2.). Plato had 
also connected harmless pleasure with pastime in Laws 667 Es» 
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KA, dfdafq Adyecs p80» pdvov. AQ. vai, cai sa:didy ye elvas ry aris 
ravrny Aéye rére, Sray pyre rs PAdary pyre Spey oxovdys § Adyou Afi. 
For dppérrew xpés, cp. 8 (6). 1.13174 10, soia péy ety dnyoxparia 
wpos soiay dppérra wédcv, and Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 34. 

27. For éy re the yivecOar cp. Plato, Laws 635 C, yryrdpevos dv 
rais #Sovais (‘dum versantur in voluptatibus,’ Stallbaum), and 841 C, 
yeycvis dy éwBupig, and Phileb. 35 E. 

29. oby Scov exit whéov, apparently ‘not merely with a view to 
a further end’ (Vict. ‘non ut plus inde capiant’). I have not 
happened to meet with a parallel to this use of éxi sAéov. For ody 
dcov in the sense of ‘not only,’ cp. Thuc. 4. 62. 2 (Liddell and 
Scott). . | 
30. S:avanadery, ‘to let them rest awhile’ (Liddell and Scott). 

81. cupBéByxe 82 «.r.A. The meaning is—but men are not 
content with using pastime as a means of obtaining the relaxation 
and pleasure of which they often stand in need ; they fall into the 
error of confounding it with the end of life, and seek happiness in 
the pleasures arising from it. Pastime is xpyouor (1339 b 30), or 
in other words a means to the end (Eth. Nic. 8. 2. 1155 b 19 sq.: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096 a 7, xpyotpoy cai Dov xapw), but instead of 
regarding it thus, they take it to be the end of life. 

33. ddd’ od thy TuxoUcay, ‘but not any chance kind of pleasure.’ 
Prof. Butcher (Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, 
p. 214), compares Poet. 14. 1453 b 10, od yap sacap det (nreiy Horjy xd 
tpaywdias, AAG ri olxelay, and 26. 1462 b 13, de yap ov rip ruxoucay 
jiovny woiy airas (i.e. tragedy and epic poetry) GAG ri» elpnpivny. 
Aristotle perhaps has before him Plato, Laws 658 E, cvyxepé 39 ré 
ye Torovroy xal éyd rots wodois, Seiy ry povowxyy Hovg xpiverOat, pd 
peyros r&y ye emtruydvrey, GAG oyxeddy exeivgy civas Movcay xadXiory», 
qrie rous BeXriorous nal ixavas rerasdevpevous tépwet. 

{yrotvres 82 radryy x.1.X., ‘and seeking this” (Le. the pleasure of 
the end) ‘they take the other’ (i.e. the pleasure of pastime) ‘as 
being this.’ Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 2, of & eb6is oda dpbas {nrove: rip 
eidaipoviay, ¢Lovoias Uxapxovons, and see note on that passage. 

36. al rovatra: tév 4Sover, ‘the pleasures we have mentioned, 
i.e. the pleasures of pastime. Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 6.1176 b 9, nai rir 
wadiéy 82 al Adeias (Sc. cal’ airds elow alperai)y ob yap 30 érepa airis 
alpowwras, and 34, dvaravoe yip foxey 9 saidid, Gduvarovwres 82 curexee 
rove avamavcews Séovrat. See note in Sus.*. 

38. For the needless addition of atriay in the relative sentence, 
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cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3, éwéous piv curnpiay pipever raw dpxin, 
xpnoral obcas nal pi} xpyoral, § xivduvcy rg dnpy dearn, rovrer pir rev 
dpxay ovdiv Setras é Shyor pereivas: Aristot. Hist. An. 2. 11. 5038 33 
sqq-: Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324 a 23 sqq. and 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 7 sqq.: 
5 (8) § 1340 a 32-34: 6 (4). 4.1291 bro: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 
19 8qq. 

40. wepl 32 rou xoweweiy x.rd. Compare the similarly anacolu- 
thic sentence, 3. 16. 1287 a 8, wept 82 ris sapBacicias xadovpigt, 
avrn 8 dott nal ty dpya xdvra card ri éavrow Bovlyow 6 Bacves— 
Sones 3f ricey 0832 xard Giow lv rd cipiow iva wdvrev elvas raw soksriw. 
Sus.‘ would supply (after dower) cixéras dy ris SroddBoe {yreiobas (or 
yino6a). Perhaps, however, it is sinipler to supply (qryréox, which 

_comes to the surface, as it were, in the next sentence. Kowaris 
ras povowgjs, ‘have recourse to music’: cp. c. 6. 1341 a 1, soley 
paddy cal rola prbpdy xowernréos, Ob 3:2 ravryy pévgy, SC. rip alsios. 

42. od phw adda «rd. Cp. Probl. 10. 42. 895 a 33, § rovre piv 
oupBéAnxer, atrroy 8é cal rats yuraifiy ors } Oeppdrys nave épyg. A con- 
trast is Lrre drawn between the accidents of a thing and its nature 
or essence (dics =otcia, see Bon. Ind. 545 b 23 sqq., where 
Metaph. A. 4. 1014 b 36, és & Drow rpdwoy Agyera: § hic § raw 
gvcea dsvrev ovcia, is referred to among other passages). For the 
contrast of etcia and ovpBeSnxds, see Metaph. ©. 4. 1007 a 31 Sq. 

2. nal Sei werd Cp. c. 6. 1341 a 15 sqq. and Probl 28. 7.1302 
9504 5, § da rd rds dd rovrey ywopivas Hovis xowhs elyar fyiy col 
ros Dros (gos; dre ovy obora: xowal Gripéraral ees nal padcora §. péves 
cxoveldiara, The many know not what true pleasure is (Eth. Nic. 
10.10.1179 Db 15). For ris xowns Hdorae he eyover sdvres aicbycw, 
cp. Metaph. B. 2. 996 b 28, ras enwas défas ¢f by dravres Seccrvovew. 
Aristotle implies that this xow) 78079 does not affect the character 
or the soul; he probably regards it as pleasure of a merely 
physical kind. For the view that pleasure which comes by nature 
is common to all, cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 8, rao & dxcOupsee al 
péy xowal Soxoverw elva, ai F ido: nal dwiberor’ oloy piv THe Tpodys 
duo was yap dwBupai 5 crdajs Enpas ) iypas rpopip, sre 8 dycpou, 
Phys. 8. 7. 261 b 25 sq., and Plato, Laws 963 E. Cp. also Diphilus, 
Mudunpdypor Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 407), 

réde 8, Se Zoue, rd yivoe Somep Onplov 
éxiSoukéy dors rg pices nal wavraxod. 

5. GN’ Spay «rd. Sepulv. ‘ sed etiam videre numquid ad mores 
quoque animamque pertineat.’ For ovrreivew xpés, cp. epi vedrqres 
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xat yhpest, 3. 469 a 20, dd ri 8’ al péy rev alaOnocav farvepis currelvoves 
xpos rh xapdiay, al 3 eloly dy 19 xepadg ... 1d airy rovres dy érépos 
efpyras xepis. For xpas rd 60s cal xpés rhy Yuyny, cp. 11, row wepl 
riv Wuxi fOovs, and see note on 13374 38: cp. also Plato, Symp. 
195 E, dv yap JOeos xal Wuyais Ocey nal dvOpdwey riy olxnow Dovras 
("Epes), For ovvreiva: cp. De Part. An. 3. 4.667 a 11, al 3¢ dkapopal 
ris xapdias xara péyebds re Kai pixpéryta nal oxAnpérpra eal podaxérare 
relrovol my xal xpis ra 78. For the repetition of the preposition see 
critical note on 1331 b 24. Plato had already said in Rep. 401 D, 
hp’ ob, hy 8 bye, & Thatxey, rovray ivexa cupwrdry dy povowy rpods, 
Gri pddsora xaradveras ele rd drs spe Yuyns § re puOpds wal dppovia nai 
dppepevtorara Axreras abris dépovra riy eboxnpocivny, nal woud eboxe- 
pova, ddy rig Spbis rpadjj, el 82 ph, robvavrioy; (cp. Laws 673 A), and 
in Tim. 47 D, § 82 dppovia, Evyyercie Exovea Gopas rais dy fyiy ris 
Yuxis wepeddos, TH perd vod sporxpuptry Movcais ox dp’ jdovip Doyor, 
xabdsep viv, elvas Bonet xpyopuos, GAN’ éxt rh» yeyorviay dy jpiv dydppooroe 
Puxis weplodoy els xaraxécpnow nal cupporiay avrg foppayxos wd Moveae 
dé8orm, Both these passages are probably present to Aristotle’s 
mind here. : 

9. &a roy “Od\dpwou peddr. Eaton refers to Plato, Symp. | 
21g C, ra ody exeivov (ie. Odvpwov), ddy re dyabis aidnrie atAg dy re 
datrAy atAnrpis, péva xaréxecGas woud nal 8nroi rots rev Oedy re xa 
rederav Seopévovs 814 1d Oia ele. Bernays (Grundztige der ver- 
Jorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles fiber Wirkung der Tragddie, 
Note 5) uses the passage before us to show that, when in c. 7. 
13424 8 sqq. Aristotle describes the effect of ra lepd pads, it is to 
these melodies of Olympus that he mainly refers. See as to them 
Sus.*, 1. 621 8q. 

IL. 6 8 dvOoucracpds u.t.. Aristotle has to prove that music 
affects rd ris Yuyns 760s, therefore he has to prove that the érfov- 
ovacpés which it admittedly produces is an affection of 13 rie uyge 
4Oos, Some may have regarded it as a ceparudy waécs, like the 
wdOy referred to in Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1173 b 8 sqq., and others as 
a special condition of the vos (cp. Plato, Ion 534 B, xouges yap 
Xpipa wownrns dors xal wryvoy xal lepdy, nal ob xpérepow olde re woseiv, app 
dy dvbeds re yévnras xal Exper xal 6 vois pyxirs dy aire évg, and Aristid. 
Quint. De Musica, p. 66, epi 84 rd Aoypixdy ray dvOovoracpiy dépee), 
but Aristotle regards it as connected with an impulse to action 
(Magn. Mor. 2. 8. 1207b 4, xal yap ol drOovoid{ovres dvev Aéyou Sppiy 
qxoves apie rd spdrrew rs; cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 20. 1190 b 35 8qq.), 
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and this is perhaps the reason why he here traces it to rd rye Wuyge 
hos. For other wd6y ros ras yoy Pour, Bonitz (Ind. 557 b 9) 
compares Rhet. 3. 9. 1386 b 12, where rd cei and rd yepecay are 
said to be nal dye ra wiby Seve xpeeros. Some of the external 
symptoms of é»ovemacpdée may be gathered from Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 
62 R, ravra 82 Dyer, oby Sowep ol woddel rév Aeyopivar vSiar dvdpay 
nal yuvaby, dcOpaivovca nal weprdivotce riy xehadiy cal suipepivy Serio 
dpPdéwewy, DAA srdvv dyapevine nal copplons. 

12. In 82 dxpodgevcs x.rA. Even mere imitative sounds without 
the aid of melody or rhythm call forth in every one the feelings 
which they imitate (see vol. i. p. 362, note 3). Thus a single note 
from the pitch-pipe of a slave was enough to restore calmness and 
gentleness to the tones of C. Gracchus’ oratory when they became 
harsh and angry (Plut. De Cohib. Ira, c. 6). Aristotle has just been 
dwelling on the effect of the selodies of Olympus, and he now adds 
this remark in order to guard against the supposition that the effect 
produced by music on rd rae yuyge FOor is due not to its power of 
imitating ethical states, but to its accompaniments of melody and 
rhythm. Plato had spoken in Rep. 401 D (see note on 5) as if this 
was so. Aristotle appears to imply here that the musical imitation 
of ethical states is possible without the use of rhythm and melody ; 
hence, when in c. 7. 1341 b 23 he speaks as if music was confined 
to pedowoda and pvépds, we must suppose that he refers to music in. 
a somewhat narrower sense. 

14. del 82 cupPéByxey «rd, ‘ but since it happens that music 
belongs to the class of pleasant things, [so that it calls forth 
feelings of pleasure, and pleasure may be called forth by the right 
or the wrong objects,] and virtue is concerned with taking pleasure 
aright and loving and hating aright, it is evident that we ought to 
learn and to be habituated to nothing so much as to judging aright 
and taking pleasure in good characters and noble actions, [because 
it is thus that men learn virtue}’ Aristotle proceeds in what 
follows to show that music is capable of teaching men to take 
pleasure in noble characters and actions, or in other words to be 
virtuous (cp. 1340b 10 8qq.) Mavédeew is distinguished from 
avvebifecbas in 16, whereas in 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 10, ra pév yap 
d6{Speves parbdvover, rd 8° daovevres, the word parédver includes both 
€6i{erOas and deovecy. 

18. dor 82 dpordpare «7X, ‘and in rhythms and melodies there 
are images, most nearly approaching the reality, of anger and 
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gentleness,’ etc. It is thus that Sepulveda (‘proxime ad veras 
naturas accedunt’), Vict. (‘maxime secundum veras naturas’), 
Stahr, and Sus. interpret padwra wapa ris alnbiwas dices: cp. 
Top. 8. 14. 164b 19, dx rée xapa xddas, ‘things close to the feet.’ 
Compare Alcidamas, De Sophistis, p. 88, pipmpara rév ddnbwev 
coparey, and for gvces (with Bon. Ind. 838 b 55), Phys. 4. 6. 
213b 24, 5 dupife ras dices (ie. rd Sera, rd oepara), Aristotle, 
who here has before him Plato, Rep. 399 A sqq. (where however 
only d3pia and cedpootr_ are referred to, not xpaérys), and Laws 
654 E, 655 B, and 798 D, appears to imply. that the images 
of emotions and ethical states conveyed in melody and rhythm 
approach nearer to the original than those conveyed for instance in 
poetry, except so far as poetry is associated with melody and 
rhythm. The question might be asked why the young should not 
be taught to take pleasure in good characters and good acts by 
a training concerning itself directly with that subject-matter and not 
merely with images of it, but Aristotle would probably reply that 
there would not be the same pleasurableness in a training of that 
kind ds there is in a musica] training, and that it would not fulfil 
the end of accustoming the young to take pleasure in the right 
things. 

20. nal advrev tov évavrivy rovros. Aristotle implies that 
musical imitations not only of cowardice but also of deoagia, the 
opposite of cadpoovmn, are possible. Music can certainly at any 
rate imitate Spe. : 

21. trav GAdew hOixdv, sc. tadey xal cLeav rou FOovs (Sus.® Ind. s. v. 
jburde). 

22. peraBdddopery ydp rhy puxijy, i.e. we experience emotional 
change: cp. (with Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 3. 336) Rhet. 2. 
I. 1378 a 20, fore 84 rd wabn 8 doa perafddrovres diapépoves mpis ras 
xpioes, ols éxeras diay Kal Born, olov cpy7 Theos PdBor cal éoa adda 
roavra, xai ra rovrow ¢varria. 

23. rovodrer, Sc. pudpey nal pedes. 

25. ofoy ef rig rd. For the thought cp. De Part. An. 1. 5. 
645 a 10 Sqq. 

phy 80 EAAny alriay AANA Bcd rhy popdiy adnjy is added, because 
if a man took pleasure in an image (for example) on account of the 
beauty or costliness of its material, he might not take equal pleasure 
in the thing of which it is an image. Cp. Poet. 4. 1448 b 15, &a 
yap rovro yaipoves ras elxdvas dpévres, Srs cupBaives Gewpoivras parOdvery 
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nai ovddoyi{ecbas vi exacrov, ole Sri obros dxcivos, imei day pi Ting 
xporwpanie, ob &d plague wocjoes rip Horie Dd dd rip dwepyoriar 
§ ri xpody § kd rovavrey red DAge alrias. 

27. adrhvy dxeivny. Bekk.* adopts the emendation of Lambinus 
and Scaliger, abrov éxelvov, perhaps rightly. If we retain airp 
dxeivqv, We must supply rotrov as the antecedent to of. . 

28. ovpBéByxe 82 «.r.d. Eaton and Prof. Butcher (Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, p. 132 sq.) compare Probl: 
19. 27. 919 b 26, dea vi rd deuvorie pdvoy ROos exes tiv alcOgran; xai 
yap day 5 dvev Adyou pédos, Sues Exar FOos" ad’ ob vd xpapa odds § Sony 
ov8d 6 yupds Tyee’ § Sre cisgow ya pdvoy...al 8¢ xuwgoee abra: spaxrical 
alow, al 82 xpdfas fOovs onpavia éoriy, and Probl. 19. 29. 920 3 sqq- 
Prof. Butcher points out that these passages exaggerate the true 
Aristotelian view, as they deny all ethical suggestiveness to sight as 
well as to taste and smell. ‘Ep piv roie Diras rév aloOyréy (‘ other 
sensible things than things audible’) is taken up not by dddg, 30, 
but by cp 3¢ rois péAcouw atrois, 38. 

SL. oyhpara ydp ton rovavra «.1-X,, ‘for there are forms that have 
this power’ (i.e. the power of imitating emotions and ethical states), 
‘but only to a small extent, and all, [even children and worthless men, 
share in the perception just referred to.’ The painter Parrhasius denied 
in a conversation with Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 10. 3) that painting 
can imitate the character of the soul (ro ris yuxje §60s), but was led 
on by Socrates to a different conclusion (Xen. Mem. 3. 10. 5, ddda 
pay xal rd peyadoxpemés re nal chevbépiy cal 1d taxexdy re Kal dvedei- 
Gepow xal rd cucpomndy re nai Ppdetpoy nai rd UBpioredy re cal aweips- 
cadoy xai dk: row wpocdsrov xal ia rar cynpdrey xai dorérey cal miyov- 
piver avOpdway sadaiver. "AdnOy Adve, Ey. Otxoey cal ravra pupyrd; 
Kai pada, én). Plato went further (Rep. 400 Esq.) and found not 
only painting, but also weaving, embroidery, building, and the 
forms of vessels and of animals and plants, full of ethical sugges- 
tiveness, but Aristotle rates the ethical suggestiveness of forms and 
colours lower and finds such suggestiveness, it would seem, only in 
the human body under the influence of emotion (compare the 
passage of Xenophon quoted above), or in representations of it. 
See vol. i. p. 363, note 5. As to cai sdvres ris rocavrys aloOjccet 
xowevovow, see note on 1340 a 2, and vol. i. p. 363, note 3. Spengel 
and Sus. transpose dAd” éxi pixpde to after cowevotcw, 32, while 
E. Maller inserts ob before wd»res, 31. If any change in the text is 
necessary, of which I do not feel certain, I prefer the former change 
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to the latter, but it would also be possible to add a second émt 
puxpéy after sxdyres, 31. Forms and colours are mentioned as 
examples of ra épard: cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 @ 3, rote 30d rae 
Spews, oloy xpdpacr xal oxipact eat ypadg. 

$2. dn 82 xr. For the distinction between copies and symbolic 
representations of an original, see Prof. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, p. 124, who refers to Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, 2. 145-154, where the subject is fully 
discussed. ‘A sign or symbol has no essential resemblance, no 
natural connexion, with the thing signified.” Aristotle does not say 
that painting and sculpture can give only symbolic representations 
of all that they imitate, but that it is only in this way that they can 
reproduce character. In ra ysy»dueva oyqyara xal ypdpara Aristotle 
seems to refer to forms and colours in pictures and statues (for we 
read of painters in Poet. 1. 1447 2 18 a8 pupovtpevos xal ypopacr xal 
oxnpact, cp. Plato, Rep. 373 B), not to attitudes and colours in living 
men, The words ra ytyrdpeva oynyara xa) xypapara are added by an 
afterthought in explanation of ravra very much as § wept ry» rpopay 
is added in 1. 9. 1258 16 sqq.: cp. also [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 
2. 19, dAAd raurd ye vi rh» AOnvay Evadsds dor, dvdpes Sexacral, ra 
ytyropeva tq wc ¢xi rod Biyaros. As to the repetition of ra» 76s 
in 33 and 34 see critical notes on 1276a 21 and 1319 @ 33, and 
explanatory note on 1284b 28. 

84. xat trait’ doriy dal ToS odparos dy trois wdbeow. I now take 
this to mean, ‘and these indications of character occur [only] in 
the case of the body under the influence of emotions, [so that it is 
not forms in general, but only a particular kind of forms, that are 
even indications of character}’ I explained this obscure clause 
otherwise, though with much hesitation, in vol. i. p. 363. For the 
suppression of ‘ only,’ see note on 1282 a 36. For éxt rot odparos 
cp. Plut. Sympos. 9. 1g. 2. 747 C, Sray “Awd\Navos § Lave § .rivos 
Bdkyns oyna d:abévres éxi rov céparos ypaduccs rois eBeow éripévect, 
For the fact, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 5. r147 a 14, GAA py ctre diuaribevras 
ol dy roig wdbecww Svres* Guyot yap nai ém:Buplas ddpokcler nal ina rev 
roovrey émdnrhos xal rd c&pa pefcoracw. To many modern minds, 
however, there seems to be ethical suggestiveness in architecture. 

85. od piv add’ Scor Siaddpa: «.7.X., ‘not but that, so far as it 
makes a difference in relation to the contemplation of these things 
also [whether we contemplate one thing or another], etc. By ‘these 
things’ Aristotle means forms and colours. 
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36. Set pi rd MNadowros x.r.d. Cp. Poet. 2. 1448a 1, drat 3 
pipovrras ol pipovpercs wparrovras, dyayxy S¢ rovrous § cwovdaiovs § Gav- 
Aous eivas ... Fros BedAriovas § nal jpas § yelpowas § nal rovwvrous, Soxep 
of ypadeis, Llodvyveros piv yap xpeirrous, Davoas 32 xeipous, Atovucis d¢ 
dpoiove eixafer. In this, we learn from what follows, Polygnotus 
found a parallel in Homer and Pauson in poets far inferior to 
Homer. In the passage before us it is implied that Pauson was 
not Héxde, and according to Sus.‘, 1. p. 624, Aristotle means by 
‘an artist “full of character” (p@ude)’ one who ‘represents noble 
characters.’ The word #4«és appears to bear this meaning here 
and in c. 7. 1342 a 3, 28, but in c. 6. 13414 21, és 82 obe dors 
athds Ody GAdd paddroy spyucrieds, it evidently means simply 
‘expressive of ethical character’ as distinguished from ‘ emotional.’ 
In Poet. 6. 1450 26 we read of Polygnotus, ola» cal rév ypapéas 
Zevéte apie LloAvyvaroy sfxorber & pév yap Modvyreros ¢yabis nboypapes, 
9 82 Zevgdor ypady obdiy Tye bos. Lysippus may be among 
the sculptors referred to as noxol: cp. Plut. De Alex. seu Virtute 
seu Fortuna 2. 2, &3 xal pdvor ’Adéfardpos dxtAeve Avotrwor eladvat 
avrou dnuovpytiy dvos yap obros, Ge foie, xarenjvve rH xarnp rd FOos 
atrov cal cuvefédepe +9 pophg viv dpergy. As to the skill of Poly- 
gnotus in portraying character, see Brunn, Gesch. der gr. Kiinstler 
2.40. There were paintings by Polygnotus at Athens in the Stoa 
Poecilé, in the Anaceium, in a chamber of the Propylaea, and else- 
where, so that his work must have been familiar to Aristotle’s hearers. 
As to Pauson, see Brunn 2. 49 sqq. and Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 
p. 212, both of whom take Aristophanes to refer to him in Acharn. 
854, Thesmoph. 948 sq., and Plut. 602. If they are right in this, 
Pauson would seem to have been a contemporary of Aristophanes. 

38. & trois pé\cow adrois, ‘in melodies taken by themselves’ 
apart from anything else, apart from the person of the singer and 
from the words sung. Forms and colours, on the other hand, are 
suggestive of character only in the case of the body under the 
influence of emotion. 

40. e00d¢ ydp x1.X., ‘for, to begin with, the nature of harmonies, 
[which are elements in melody,] is different.’ Aristotle goes on to 
show in 1340 b 7 sqq. that the same thing holds of rhythms, and 
probably he regarded a melody as made up of harmony and 
rhythm, just as Plato, who, unlike Aristotle (c. 5. 1339 b 20), did 
not approve of yA} povowy (Laws 669 D sq.), regarded it as made 
up of words, harmony, and rhythm (Rep. 398D). If harmonies 
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affect the }Oos of the hearer differently, it follows that they differ in 
#os and are piyznuara ray 7Oav. The word dpyoria had more mean- 
ings than one (Monro, The Modes of Ancient Greek Music, p. 56), 
but it is evidently used here of the Dorian, Phrygian, and other 
“modes, whatever we take their nature to have been. On this 
disputed question see (in addition to Sus.‘, 1. p. 624 sqq.) the work 
of Mr. Monro just referred to, Mr. H. Stuart Jones’ review of it in 
Class. Rev. 8. 448 sqq., and Mr. Monro’s reply (ibid. 9.79 8qq.). 

Al. Dus SariGeoOar xal ph row abrdv dxew tpéwor. For the 
pleonasm cp. Poet. 1. 1447417, rq érépws nai pi) roy airdy rpéxor, 
and see Vahlen on this passage. For the fact cp. Sext. Empir. Adv. 
Math. 6. 48 (p. 757. 29 sqq. Bekker), od yi dX’ dy rpdzov day 
didornpa card povouxny dy POsyyos Exes riv ixécraciw, obra xal way Fos. 
78 8 gars rt yévos perydias. xaba yap rev drOponiver nba rid perv dors 
oxvOpord nai orBaporepa, Scotia ra ray dpyaiwy lrropovar, ra 8é ebévdora 
wpos Eperas xal olvodAvyias xai S8uppots Kai oluwyds, ore ris perv pergydia 
Geped tia Kal doreia épsrout ry Yuyy xvqpara, ris 8¢ rawevdrepa cai 
dyeoni. : 

42. &d\X\d apts per dvias xtd. Aristotle has before him Plato, 
Rep. 398 D, dada pévros Opnver re xal odvppiv Epaper dy Adyoe ober 
sporddiobar, Ob yap ot», Tires ob» Opyrddes dppovia; Aéye por’ ov 
yap povoids, Mefodvdori, én, xal cuvrovodvdiori nal rovauras tives. 
Oixovw atra:, fy & éyc, aatperéas® aypynoros yap xal yuvaifiy, de dei 
dmeeis elvas, pi) Srt dv8pdow (possibly a hit at Sappho, who is 
credited with the invention of the mixo-Lydian mode by 
Aristoxenus ap. Plut De Mus. c.16), and Laws 800 D, sacar 
Pr\codnpiary roy lepdy xaraxéover, pnyaol re nai puOpois xal yowdeordras 
dppovias ourrelvovres tas riév dxpowpivar Yuxds, xal 8¢ dy daxpioa 
pddcora rh» Oicacay xapaxpipa wojoy ow, otros ra vrenrnpa dépa. He 
also has before him Pratinas ap. Athen. Deipn. 624f (Pratinas, 
Fragm. 5), 

phre cuvrovoy Slexe pyre ray dvepévay lacri povcas, 

GAdd ray pécay .. vesw Apovpay aldule rq pédes, 
where, as Sus.‘ points oat, the Acolian mode is described as inter- 
mediate between ‘ high-pitched Ionian’ and ‘low Ionian.’ Pratinas, 
however, declares in favour, not of the Dorian mode, as Aristotle, 
but of the Aeolian, later called the hypo-Dorian according to 
Athen. Deipn. 625 a. 

S8uptinwrdpws nal cuveorynxétws paddor. Grief was believed to 
compress and joy to expand the mind: cp. Eurip. Alcest. 771 
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Bothe (797 Dindorf), rot viv exvOpeses nai fweeréros Gpevee, and 
Hippol. 937 Bothe (983 Dindorf), pévoe piv Eterasis re caw hpevaw, 
and Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4. 31. 66, eodem enim vitio est effusio animi 
in laetitia quo'in dolore contractio. So the Stoics defined Avsy as 
ovorod} Gdoyor and explained g8org as Izapos (Diog. Laert. 7. 111, 
114: see Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes, p. 180). In 
Laws 800 D (quoted above) Plato had spoken of the yuyg generally, 
but Aristotle here speaks more particularly of the d&dvosa as affected 
by the various musical modes (cp. 1340 b 2); he regards it 
susceptible of compression and relaxation, two extreme states, and 
also of a mean state of calm. He was led by a false etymology of 
the Greek word émorjyq to connect wisdom and knowledge with 
a calm state of mind (Phys. 7. 3. 247 b 10, re yap gpen_om ant 
orgvas hp didvoay éxicracbas xal ppovciy Atyoper, and 18 sqq.), and 
this is perhaps one reason why he selects the composed and collected 
Dorian mode for use in education. He feels that anything which 
calms is useful both morally and intellectually. In Aesch. Suppl 69, 
ras xal ¢yé Gi\ddupror “lacvines vépoes 
ddare ray dxaddy vedobepy sapady, 

the high-pitched variety of the Ionian mode is probably referred to. 
This variety, which some identify with the mixo-Lydian (see Sus.*, 
1. 62§ sqq.), appears to have been expressive of lamentation. 

2. wpds Se rds padaxwrépws thy Bidvoiay, olowy mpds rag dreupéros. 1340 b. 
Aristotle probably refers to the softer varieties of the Ionian and 
Lydian modes: cp. Plato, Rep. 398 E, where these varieties (if we 
follow Mr. H. Stuart Jones’ interpretation of the passage in Class. 
Rev. 8. 449, note) are said to be padanal nal ovpsrerscal. 

8. plows xal xadeornxérws, ‘in a midway state of collectedness 
and composure’: cp. c. 7. 1342 10, xaficrapévovs, and Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 32, xaSeorgxéra, and for the conjunction of péver and 
aabeornxérus, Eth. Eud. 7. 5. 1239 b 35, ele rd pice xobicravres, 
and 1240 a 28q. KaéicracOa is conjoined with ewdpontecéa in 
Hist. An. 7. 1. §82a 2s. As to the Dorian mode, cp. c. 7. 1342 b 
12 sqq. Plutarch describes the songs sung by the Spartans as 
soAv 7d xdcpioy Zyovra xai xaracrarude (Lycurg. c. 4), and Heracleides 
Ponticus (ap. Athen. Deipn. 624d) says of the Dorian mode, § pé» 
oty Sapros Gppovia rd dv3pader ephaie nal rd peyodoupesis xal ob drane- 
xvpivov od Dapdy, DAS oxvOperin xa ohoipse, olre 84 wouthes obre 
_ wodtrpoxoy: cp. Plut. De Mus. c. 16, § pty (Sapsosi) rd peyadoxpests 

gal dfveparnxdy dxobBeow, 
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4. trbouciaerixods 8 4 dpuyiorl, 8c. Boxed wots, Cp. 13408 1 
and c. 7. 1342 b 1 sqq. 

5. ratra ydp «.r.d. Aristotle evidently takes his account of th 
mental effect of each of the harmonies from of sept ry wasdelc 
raurny sepirocodyxéres, ‘those who had studied musical education 
Some musicians (Damon, for instance, as Sus.‘, 1. p. §96, point 
out, referring to Plato, Rep. 400 B and 424 C) had probabl 
done this, and also some philosophers (cp. c. 7. 1341 b 27 sq 
and 13424 30 sqq.). Among the philosophers would be Plat 
(Rep. 398 E-399 A and elsewhere) and some of his discipk 
(Plut. De Mus. c. 3 sv), eg. Heracleides Ponticus, an 
perhaps, as Eaton says, some Pythagoreans (cp. Plut. De Vii 
Mor. c. 3. 441 E). It has been suggested by Mr. H. Stua 
Jones (Class. Rev. 8. 450) that Aristotle’s view of the ment 
effect of the various modes rests on a verbal basis, the wo! 
dveyévos meaning both ‘loosely strung’ (or ‘low-pitched’) ar 
‘soft, relaxed,’ and the word oivrovos both ‘highly strung’ (( 
‘high-pitched ’) and the reverse of ‘soft’ and ‘relaxed’; it appear 
however, from the passage before vs that his view comes to hi 
from other authorities, so that the verbal confusion supposed 
exist would be theirs rather than his. But indeed the emphat 
statement in 6, AauSdrove: ra paprupia ray Adyar df avrey ray Epye 
suggests that these authorities arrived at their conclusion inductive 
by watching the effect of the different modes on individual heare: 

6. AapBdyou yap x.rA. Thus they adopt the best method 
inquiry: cp. De Gen. An. 3. 10. 760 b 30, of iw eAnural ye ra ov 
Baivovra Ixaviss, GAN’ édy wore AnhOy, rére ry aloOhoe paddow rv Aby 
mioreutéoy, xal rois Adyos, day Suohoyoupeva Seuvvocs ros hawopdvoss. 

8. of péy ydp «rd. Cp. Rhet. 3. 8. 1408b 32, réw 32 pvdp 
6 pév nppos ceprds wal Aexrixys dppovias Sedpevos, & 8 fapBos airy éo 
§ Adkts TSv TOG. ..5 8é rpoyaios opSaxixdrepos’ Snot 34 Ta Terpaper; 
dors yap rpoxepds pubpds sa rerpdyerpa’ deiweras 3é wasdy: Poet. 24.145: 
34, 7d yap npwixdy cracipdraroy cal dyxwdicraroy tésv pérpur doriy ... 
3¢ lap Bixdy nal rerpduerpor xivyrixd, rd pév Cpynorixdy, rd 38é wpaxrixdy. 4 
the trochee is xopdaxcxérepos, it is probably regarded by Aristotle 
doprixwrfpas fxav ras xivgoas: cp. Athen. Deipn. 631 d, 6 pew xdp 
grap “EdAnos doprixds 4) F cupdAeca owovdaia, and 629 b sq. Comps 
the striking picture in Plut. Sympos. 7. 5. 1 of the effect produc 
by a skilful atAgdds on the guests at a banquet—oide yap xaraxepar 
ére Boay dfnpxes nat xporciv, DANA redevravres dvexidww ol wodAol, 
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eureavourre mmoeus dvehevOépous, xpesovcas ¢ role xpovpacw dxeivow 
xat rois pédeow. We read in Plato, Rep. 400 B, of dvehevOeplas xal 
UApews § parlas col Dus xaxias xpéxoveas Béoas, and in Laws 669 C 
of AvOpots Soihev nal dvedeviper: cp. also 815 E. 

10. dx pév of” rodrew xd. Aristotle says nothing about the 
question raised in c. 5. 1339 a 25, whether music contributes to 
Raywyy and ppdoyou. 

12. ef 82 roiiro x.r.h. The reason for which Pythagoras employed 
music in education, according to Plut. De Virt. Mor. c. 3. 441 E, 
was akin to this, but not quite the same. Plutarch there says that 
he drayéyero riv povrwiy +i Yuxd epjoews Evexa ral wapapublas, os ob 
say dxovog didareadlg nal pabiparw txjxoow, obd2 Aéyp pevaPryrio éx 
xaxias, G\Ad reves érépas weiBoig cuvepyos nal ‘ahioncs na rbacorioeat 
Gedpevor, al pi} wavrdwace pid pdovoplg duoperaxelporoy elvas eal 
awebés, 

15. of pér ydp véou urd. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 1g.1119b 5 8qq., Plato, 
Laws 659 E, && 82 rd oxovdjy pd divacdas pipes ris rév vier Wuxde 
waidial re xal fda) xadeiobas (sc. 8oxover) cai spdérrecGas, and Isocr.Areop. 
$ 43, doper yap ... ras Yuyas abras (i.¢. ray neeriper) pduora salbev- 
Gives Seopivas ExOuplas xadév éxermPevptrew cal wévaie Works Zyovew dy 
pdvas yap dy rovrow dupeivar rovs ddevbépws reOpappydvove nal peyadodpo- 
vety eltcpévovs. Isocrates here (like Plato in Rep. 536 E, wuxg Sé 
Bimov obdéy Tupovory pdSyya) adopts the Pythagorean view (Aristox. 
Fragm. 22: Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 279) that study, if it is to come 
to anything, must be willingly pursued. Aristotle seems to think 
so too. 

16. 4 82 povord dice tov {Bvcpdver dorly. ‘“H povowy (sc. 
réxmy OF émornyn) is ydvoperm because rhythm and harmony and 
melody go with it (Poet. 6.1449 b 28 sqq.). In Poet. 6. 1450 b 18 
we read rév 3¢ Norway wévre § pedowola piyoroy ray Rdvopdrev, and 
Prof. Bywater (Journal of Philology, xiv. 1885, p. 42) would read 
iivopdrey here. ‘Avgduyrox, however, finds a better antithesis in 
jovepdvor than in jdvopdras. 

17. nal rg done ovyydéveaca xd. Supply sxpés riw Yuya (see 
Vol. ii, p. li., note 4). The sense is—and not only is music rée 
jdvopever, but it is also akin to the soul (which is not the case with 
all ;3vopéra), and therefore still more congenial to it than those 
Aovopera which are not akin to it. I cannot follow Sus. in trans- 
posing 17-19 to after dAcepuerépas, 10. Cp. Plato, Tim. 47 D, 
§ 83 dpporla, Evyyercis xovea gopie ras dv pie vie oxie repute, w.1-, 
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and Probl. 19. 38. 920 b 33, pvdug 82 yalpoper did 1d yrdpmpow ral 
Teraypivoy dpOpdy Eyew nal xiveiy Hyas teraypives’ olxeorépa yap § Teray- 
pin ximow ice rys draxrov, Gore xal card dvow paddror, That which 
is akin to the soul is likely to be suitable to it (cp. c. 7. 13424 25: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1178 a 5, rd ydp olxeioy Exdory rg dices xpdriroy nal 
Fuordéy dorw indorg: Plato, Lysis 214 B, 221 E 8q.). 

18. 8:3 woAdof x.r.A. The Pythagoreans held that the soul is 
a harmony, and two of Aristotle’s disciples, Aristoxenus and Dicae- 
archus, followed them in this opinion (see Sus.‘, 1. 597, who refers 
to Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 444 and 2. 2. 888, 890 (Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics, vol. ii. p. 436 8qq.): cp. De An. 1. 4. 407b 27 sqq.). 
The view that the soul has harmony is that of Plato (Phaedo 93: 
see Sus.‘ ibid.). For the two views cp. De Caelo 1. 1. 268 a 4, rée 
ytp dice cuvecréray ra per dors odpara xal peyébn, vd ¥ Zye capa wai 
ptyeBos, ra 8 dpyal ray éydvrey eloiv, and Plut. Camill. c. 20, elsnors 8é 
sis § ovr rin xenon xdvres § yévecis. 

C.6. 20. xetpoupyoivras takes the place of xbupi{orras (c. 5. 1339b 8) _ 
partly because Aristotle does not wish to prejudge the question of 
the atdde, partly because the use of the word xepoupyeiy serves to 
place in a strong light the doubtfulness of the point, the Greeks 
being prejudiced against yepoupyla. We shall find in the sequel 
that Aristotle seeks to confine xepovpyla within as narrow limits as 
possible (cp. 1340 b 35 sqq. and 1341 b 1). He nowhere considers 
the possible alternative of teaching the young to sing but not to 
play. The two things usually went together in ancient Greece, so 
far at any rate as solo-singers were concerned; the singer was 
expected to be able to accompany himself on the lyre. 

21. xpérepor, in c. §. 1339 & 33 8qq- 

22. obx d8yndov x.7.4. This takes up 10 9qq., éx pe» od» rovrev 
xrd. For sowie ruvas cp. C. §. 1339 2 22, ds duvapévgy ... xal ri 
povouy rd GO0s wody re woceiv, Cbifoveay Sivarba: yalpew épbie. To 
become wosol rues is to acquire a certain ds (Categ. 8 8b 26, 
wodrara 3é Neyo cal hy wool river elvas Afyorras Fors 3é | wordrys réy 
wreovayes Acyopiver. dy pév ob eldos xordryros eis nal duabeow Aeyéobw- 
cay), and it is by acquiring the appropriate Suvaue or sf that we 
become able to judge of things (De An. 3. 3. 428a 3). But the 
é&s is acquired by practice (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 @ 31, rds & dperde 
AapSdvoper cvepyfoavres wpérepov, Gowep cal éxi ray Day reyvav «s.d.). 
Aristotle’s language here seems hardly consistent with his language 
in Pol. 3. 11. 128: b 7 8qq. He does not speak there as if it was 
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necessary to have learnt to sing and play in order to judge of 
music aright. We are told, again, in 3. 11. 1283 a 17 sqq. that 
there are arts in which the user is a better judge than the master of 
the art. Are we to infer that music is not one of these? Besides, 
Aristotle’s teaching in the passage before us appears to imply that 
we ought to practise in youth all kinds of music—not merely the 
ethical kind, which he alone recommends for use in the education 
of the young (c. 7. 1342 a 2), but also practical and enthusiastic 
airs, for otherwise how can we judge of these aright ?—and indeed 
all arts of the products of which we desire to become good judges 
(e.g. poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, to say nothing of 
the useful arts). This he does not seem to have observed. His 
experience as to music evidently was that those who did not prac- 
tise the art up to a certain point were apt to rest content with music 
possessing merely a physical charm—the music which pleased 
slaves and children—and did not acquire a liking for noble music. - 
By ‘good judges” Aristotle clearly means not good judges of 
music from a technical point of view, but men capable of taking 
_ pleasure in ethically good music (cp. c. §. 1340 a17 and 1339 @ 24). 
The difference between ylyrecbu, 22, and yetobu, 25, may be 
illustrated by Plato, Theaet. 155 C, dvev yap rot yiyrerbas yeviobas 
d3ivaroy (sc. dnd dAdrre): see also Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 97- 

25. pa 82 nai Sei rods waidas dyewy nwa SarpBhy. The value 
of education in keeping boys out of mischief is recognized by 
Isocrates in Panath. § 27 and Areop. § 45: cp. Plato, Protag. 
326A. ‘Children are sent to school as much to keep them out of 
harm’s way as to prepare them for after-life,’ observes a writer in 
the Academy for Nov. 9, 1895, who probably remembers and 
extends to all children a remark as to little children which has 
been pointed out to me in Speciafor, No. 330 (March 19, 1712), 
‘as little children are sent to school before they are capable of 
improvement, only to be out of harm's way.’ 

26. thy “Apydrov xAarayj. As to the rattle of Archytas, cp 
Plut. Sympos. 7. 10. 1, ef 8¢ yh, Soréey Gowep wasoly drpepeiv pi duve- 
pévos, ob Bdpu nal fies, dANa sAarayiy xal odaipay (cp. Anthol. Pal 
6. 309), Sowep 5 beds riv vépOnxa roie pebtovew tvexelpore covpdrares 
Bédos xai padaxéraroy duvuvrnpicy, rus, éxel rdytora salovew, Fucra 
AAdwracs: Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 213 (where 
however the invention is ascribed to an Archytas who was a réaree): 
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Lucr. §. 229. Archytas was fond of playing with children (Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 12.15 : Athen. Deipn. 519 b). ,crayal, however, appear 
to have existed before the time of Archytas, for they were known 
to Hellanicus and to Pherecydes of Athens (see Gottling’s note on 
the passage before us, and Hellan. Fragm. 61, Pherecyd. Fragm. 32 
in Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 53, 78). As to the form ‘Apxvrov see 
critical note. 

29. of yap Sdvaras 13 vdory fjouxdfey. Sus.‘ compares Plato, 
Laws 653 D, $01 32 53 véoy dxay, oe Eros elxciv, rois re odpac: cal 
Taig Gervais jovxlay dyay ov duvacba «rd. Cp. also Laws 664 E, 
Aristot. Phys. 7. 3. 247 b 18, 803 xal rd wasdia obre parbdvay Suvaras 
ovre xara rae aloOnoes Spoiws xplveay rois specSurdpow’® woddd yap § 
rapayy xal 4 xivyows, and Plut. Sympos. 7. 10. 1, quoted above 
on 26. 

80. 4 82 wai8ela xdaray) trois pelLoor rev véev. Are these words 
present to the mind of the writer of Virg. Catal. 7, 

Et vos, Stiloque Tarquitique Varroque, 
Scholasticorum natio madens pingui, 
Ite hinc, inane cymbalon iuventutis? 

33. 13 82 apdwor xal 13 ph apérow rats HAcaiasg «v.X. Here the 
difficulty raised in c. 5. 1339 b 8, dAAd xal Bavatoous xadovpey rove 
raovrous kal rd apdrrewy obx dvdpis pi peOvovros 9 xaifopros, is taken up 
and answered. 

34. iva, sc. iv éxiripgow: cp. 40 8Qq- 

35. ap&rov pév ydp x.1d., ‘ for first, since it is ronly] for the sake 
of judging of music that they are to practise playing [and not for 
the sake of perfect mastery of execution], on account of this they 
should indeed practise playing in youth, but as they become older, 
they should be released from playing, and yet be able to distinguish 
noble airs and to take pleasure in music aright, thanks to the 
training which they have received in youth.’ Though it is provided 
here that, as men cease to be youthful, they shall be excused 
playing on an instrument, singing is apparently contemplated even 
in the case of aged men inc. 7. 1342 b 20 sqq., if this passage is 
genuine. Aristotle would seem to be less favourable to playing in 
the case of adult citizens than many were: not a few Pythagoreans 
played on the harp (Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5. 39. 113: Aelian, Var. Hist. 
14. 23), and on the atAds (Athen. Deipn. 184), and so did Epami- 
nondas (Athen, ibid. : Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 2. 4). Socrates learnt the 
harp in old age (Diog. Laert. 2. 32: Val. Max. 8. 7. Ext. 8). 
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42. péyps re wévov xr. Cp. c. 2. 1337b 15 sqq., and see note. 
This question receives an answer in 1341 48 5-17. Tots xpic dperjy 
wa:devopdvors wodsrucqy, ‘those who are being educated with a view to 
excellence as citizens,’ and not with a view to excellence as musical 
executants. IoXsruy» is emphasized by its position in the sentence. 
So in De Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a 29 sqq. a contrast is implied between 
§ wolirec} dperg (including perhaps jx} dper§ and ¢dpérqors) and 
§ réy hvowddyer dperg. Cp. also Isocr. Panath. § 183, rote dperie 
Gyrimotoupévors, ph ric dal rep reyvan dvopaolopévne cal woddev Daw, 
GA rize roig xadois xayabois ray dvdpay iy rais Yuyaie per’ eboeBelar cal 
dicaroourns tyycyropévys, and see note on 1280 b ¢. 

L. nai wolww pedew nat wolur fulusw nowernréor. The question 1341 a 
as to the melodies is answered in 1341 a 9 sqq. and in c. 7. 1341 b 
19 sqq., but the question as to the rhythms is not answered 
in what we possess of the Politics (see vol. i, p. 367, and vol. ii, 
p. xxviii sq.). We may probably infer, however, from c. 5. 1340 b 
4 sqq. that the rhythms used in education will be of ¢yovres jéce 
ovracidrepor, . ; 

BZ dre 82 dy wolars Spydvors urd. Answered in 1341 a 17—-b 8. 
°E» is used here of the ‘medium’ of instruction, as it is often 
used in the Poetics (e.g. in Poet. 1. 1447 b 29) of the medium 
of imitation (see Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 24: Bon. Ind. 245 b 
42 sqq-): cp. Plato, Laches, 182 A, ol é» rovrecs rois wept rip wOkepor 
épydvos yupratduerer. 

4. spéwous mwas tis pouciuiis, ‘some kinds of music’ (for the 
use of rpéwo: in the sense of «iq see Bon. Ind. 772 b 30 sqq.). Of 
rexriod i a ei aaa aa 
referred to: cp. 1341 b 14 38qq. 

6. pire eurodilew apds tas Jorepoy apdfes. It is implied that 
the study of music might stand in the way of a citizen’s work in 
after-life without harming the body. It might do 0 if it lowered 
the character or enfeebled the intelligence (c. 2. 1337 b 8-11), and 
this result might well follow if music were studied as festival- 
performers study it. 

7. phre 7d copa worety Bdvaucoy nai axpyoroy pds Tas wodepixds 
‘xol wolirixds doxhoas, xpds per rag xphoas 38y, apts 82 Tas padh- 
cas Jorepor, By rds wodepinds nai wodirixds doxgoes Aristotle prob- 
ably means ‘military and civic training,’ ‘training designed to 
develope military and civic virtue’: cp. 2. 9. 1271b §, pydd noenntre 
pydeplay doxnow érépay xvpserépay ris rodeuinqs, § (8). 6. 1340b 42, rois 
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xpos dperqy wasBevopivas wolurixyy, and § (8). 2. 1337 b 8-11. The 
words xpis pév rds ypnoas f8n, mpos 82 ras pabjoas vorepoy appear to 
be added in explanation and limitation of aypyeror xpis ras sweden 
xal wolurixds coxnces, but their meaning is by no means clear. 
Coray’s note on them is “od« dppwras rd‘ xapicv.” Some explain 
ras ypgous (in the sense of doing the thing studied) as one form of 
the military and civic training referred to and ras padgoes as another, 
and regard xpaces as preceding padjoas, because in any training 
designed to produce good soldiers and citizens practice comes first 
and instruction in the theory afterwards (cp. c. 3. 1338 b 4, Metaph. 
©. 5. 1047 b 31 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103 a 31 sqq. and 10. 
10. 1179 b 23 sqq.)} But what ypaces wodepscal xai wodsrexal can 
the boys to whom Aristotle refers be said to perform? Bojesen, on 
the other hand, followed by Sus., interchanges xphoes and pabaoes, 
reading apis péy ras pabaoes fon, xpis 82 ras ypaoue verepow. Sus.® 
appears from the translation which he gives of the passage to 
supply rap woNepixéoy xal wolirixey coxnoewr With pabyoeas and xpacas, 
*but the expressions ras xpnces ray wodepixer xal wolsrixer Goxgoeay 
and ris pabjons ray wodcyixey cal sources doxnceey seem rather 
strange. And, whether we supply these words or not, the question 
remains, to what pabjoes wodepuxal xai wokirinai pursued in boyhood 
and youth does Aristotle refer? He must apparently refer to the 
ordinary education in gymnastic, music, etc., for we know of no 
other which he provides for the young. I am inclined, however, to 
suggest a different interpretation of the passage before us. Should 
we not supply rot edparos with ras yppoas (as Schneider appears to 
do, for he says, ‘ xpyoas sunt cum quis corpore vario modo utitur’), 
and explain the passage thus, ‘the study of music in youth must not 
render the body unfit for military and civic training either by 
rendering it unfit for such training in a purely physical way’ 
(literally, ‘unfit for the uses of the body’) ‘or by rendering it an 
unfit assistant for the mind in studies later on’? That the body 
may be a help or a hindrance to the use of the mind in study 
we see from Plato, Rep. 498 B and 536 B, and Protag. 326 Bsq.: 
cp. also Magn. Mor. 2. 10. 1208 a 12 sqq., quoted on 1333 a 21. 
For ras rov odparoe xpnoes cp. 1. 11. 1288 b 38. 
10. thy pdbnow, ‘ the study of music’: cp. 6, riv pdbyow abrge. 
ta pds tods dyavas rods Texrixods cuvreivovra. Supply rée fpyee 
from 12: cp. 1341 b 9, ras dpyacias. Does Aristotle refer to the 
same kind of performances which Plato rejects in Laws 812 D 8q.? 
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of Anaxilas (Athen. Deipn. 623 e, f: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 352), _ 
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where Anaxilas has perhaps before him Plato, Laws 660 B, cava 
84 drra del yryrépara wepl re tds dpygcesr nal wept riv DAny poveup 
fipwacer «rr. These feats of execution in singing and playing 
are distinguished here from ordinary ‘ agonistic’ performances ; 
the nature of ‘ agonistic’ music may be divined from Probl. 19. 1g. 
918 b 20 sqq. and Pol. g (8). 7. 1342 a 22 sqq. Does Aristotle 
refer to the musical innovations of Timotheus among others, as to 
which see Pherecr. Xefporw Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
326 sqq.)? Cp. also Plato, Laws 812 D-E. 

18. 6\Xa xai ra roradra «7d, ‘but practise even such music as 
we have mentioned’ (i.e. music that is neither agonistic nor of 
extraordinary difficulty) ‘only to the point at which’ etc. For this 
limitation cp. Plato, Laws 812 B-E. 

15. xal tév Ghkow Ina Loew. See vol. i. p. 365, note 1, and 
cp. Plato, Polit. 268 B, where Plato refers to the effect of music on 
herds and flocks, and Rep. 620 A, where he speaks of ‘ swans and 
other musical animals.’ Cp. also Pindar, Fragm. 220, and Athen, 
Deipn. 328 f. For the conjunction of (ga and sa:déa, cp. Rhet. 1. 
11. 1371. a 14, Sy ris wodd xarahpovei, Somep xadlev § Onplev, Eth. 
Eud. 2. 8. 1224 a 29 and 7. 3. 1236 a 2, and Plato, Theaet. 171 E, 


. way yosaoy xa wasdioy cal Onpicy 3é, and Clitophon 409 D, rac 3 rae 


sal8ev dedlas xai ras risw Onpley xd. | 

17. Siow 82 éx rodrew nai wolas dpydvos xpnotrior. They must 
not be instruments which serve for festival-competitions or in 
wonderful feats of execution (10 8qq.). 

18. odre yap addods x.t.X. Teyned Spyara are instruments designed 
for use at festival-competitions (1341 b 10). It is implied here that 
learning to play on them would tend to make boys ill recipients of 
musical and other training. Why is this? Probably because 


learning to play on them trained the hand rather than the mind - 


(1341 b 1, 6 sqq.). The cithara must have come by Aristotle's 
time to differ a good deal from the lyre ; still Plato retains (Rep. 
399 D) both lyre and cithara, Atrés, 20, i.e. résv dpydven. 

Bl. én 82 odx don «7.4. This is a second argument against the 
use of the avdde in education. It is not an instrument expressive of 
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ethical character (see above on 1340 a 36), but rather one for 
employment in orgiastic rites (compare the use of the word Baxxeia 
in c. 7. 1342 b 4 in connexion with épyacriud cal wxabyrind), one 
which produces that modification of emotion which orgiastic rites 
produce. For saéyriuéy is a wider term than épyacridy: not all 
things that are saéyricd are dpyacriud. The use of the aidde in the 
worship of Dionysus (Virg. Aen. 11. 737, ubi curva choros indixit 
tibia Bacchi) and of Cybele (Hor. Carm. 4. 1. 22, Berecyntiae 
tibiae) is well known. Cp. also Strabo, pp. 466, 468, and Plato, 
Crito 54D. ‘One who listens to the remarkable music of the 
flute and cymbals at the dances of dervishes in Konia or Kara 
Hissar of Phrygia can understand the intoxicating influence which 
it had over the devotees and populace of antiquity’ (Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 510). Some light is 
thrown on the effect of the atdds in orgiastic worship by Plut. 
Sympos. 3. 8. 2, Sowep } Opnrpdia nat 5 emixgdesos abdte dv dps wdbos 
xeves xal Saxpvoy éxBddA\a, xpocyar 82 ri» Wuyi» els olxroy, otra xard 
puxpdy é£aipe: xal dvadloxes rd Avryrixdy. AS to xdbapow cp. c. 7. 
1342 a 8 sqq. and see note on this passage. Compare also Phut. 
Pelopid. c. 19 (quoted above on 1274 a 32), where however the 
aidée is regarded, not as a means of stirring, and so carrying off, 
emotion, but as a means of softening the untempered strength 
of the spirited element in the Theban character. 

22. Sore apds rods rorodrous «.t.d. For roves rosotvrour xapois dy 
ols x.rA. see note on 1337b 6. Bonitz (Ind. 329 a 43) appears to 
give % Gewpia here the sense of ‘spectaculum, to judge by the 
passages with which he groups the passage before us, as do also 
Sepulveda and some others, but it probably means much the same 
thing as 9 dxpéace (Sus.* Ind.s.v.); we must, however, remember 
that aiAnow was accompanied with certain bodily movements on 
the part of the performer (1341 b 18), so that there was something 
to be seen as well as heard. For the contrast between «déapox and 
pdbnows here compare the contrast between safety and paéciy in 
Aristot. Fragm. 15 in Rose’s second edition of the Fragments 
(Fragm. 45: 1483 19 in the first), xabdxep ‘ApsororéAys dgwi rote 
reXovpévous ob pabeiy rs Seiy GANG wabeiv xa) ScareSjras, Snrovdre yevopévous 
dxirndeiove (Synes. Dion, c. 10). That pdéyois miay be derived by 
persons of mature age from listening to music (and it is persons of 
mature age, not boys, that Aristotle has in view here) appears from 
C. 5. 1339 8 34 8qq. | 
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24. xpooOdpzer 82 x.rd. In interfering with the use of language 
the use'of the aiAde interferes with a means of education, for the 
air and the words sung exercise an educating influence on the singer. 
Cp. also De Part. An. 3. 16. 659 b 30, of 3° dvOpewos parent cal 
capnéda nal dvvdpeva xupiferbas (sc. ra xeidy Tyover), Gudracye re Evere 
ray GBévren Sowep nal rd @da, cal piddov Fri Bd v3 eT pte yip rd 
xpheba rp Adyp nal ravra. 

26. &d3 nadds «td. ‘Asodoxudley ray xpHow rol aidow dx rip view 
nal ray dieviiper is a rugged expression, and I have not happened 
to meet with any parallel to it. There is less ruggedness in the 
language of Plutarch in Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 30, Sowep ods 6 
Idreay dere raw watdevopéver viav vip dppoviay ray Avdiy cal raw 
Spvyjrow nrd. 

27. xalwep xpyodperns 1d axpGror abrge We read of poets at 
a very early date who were also performers on the atdAde— 
Mimnermus of Colophon and Smyrna at the end of the seventh 
century s.c. (Strabo, p. 643) and Sacadas of Argos at the beginning 
of the sixth (Plut. De Musica, c. 9). Compare Athen. Deipn. 
184.0, Sede 84 rots wddas waow “EXAnos povowge déwep nal § abdgrix} 
wepioxovdacres fy. Xapatéav your & “Hpaxkewrye dy rp earypapopiry 
Liporpemrucg Aaxedaipoviove noi nal OnBaiovs wdvras aidciy parOdveas, 
“Hpardedras re rots dv rp Ldvrp naff éauriv fri, "Abnvaley re rods éxupe- 
veorarovs, Kal\iay re viv “Imwovixov nal Kpiriay ray Kad\alcyxpov. 
Athenaeus shows by quotations from the Aacradeis of Aristophanes 
(Fragm. 17 : Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 1037) and from the Ephialtes 
of Phrynichus (Fragm. 3: Meineke 3. 581), that the aiAée was 
commonly taught to boys in the days when these plays were 
performed. A reaction set in at Athens against the study of the 
athés, aided perhaps by the increased hostility to Thebes which 
must have resulted from the Athenian defeat at Delium (B.c. 424), 
and certainly by the influence of Alcibiades (vol. i. p. 365, note 3), 
but Archytas at Tarentum, among other Pythagoreans, and 
Epaminondas at Thebes are said to have played on the aidde 
(Athen. Deipn. 184e: see above on 1340b 35), and we have 
already seen that at the Pontic Heracleia, a city in the population 
of which a Boeotian element was included (Paus. 5. 26. 7), the 
custom of learning to play on it still prevailed in the time of 
Chamaeleon (a little later than Aristotle), so that when Aristotle 
speaks of the study of the atAde as ‘rejected, we may take him to 
refer to the general rule. 
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28. axokaonxdrepo ydp x.1.. Aristotle appears to be speaking 
of the Hellenes of Greece Proper, for they alone took part in the 
repulse of the Persian invasion in s.c. 480 and 479, and it is of this 
that the expression r4 Mnd«d is commonly used (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 614. 1). When Aristotle looks back to an increase of 
wealth and leisure and a consequent widening of study at a date 
even prior to the invasion of Xerxes, he may be referring to the 
time of Anacharsis and to the story about him which Herodotus 
(4. 77) rejects, de... éslce droveorjcas gain apis rév awonéuyyavra 
“EXAnvas savras doxdd\ovs elvas és sacay copiny aAjy Aaxedaporior, 
rovroos 8é elyas povvoios coppévas Bovval re aul défacbas Aéyow. After 
the repulse of Xerxes the Greeks of Greece Proper threw them- 
selves with vigour into the study of painting sculpture and architec- 
ture; the dramatic art made a great advance, and many States 
began for the first time to strike coins. Cp. Diod. 12. 1. 4. 
A similar spirit shows itself, though less happily, in the determina- 
tion of Themistocles and Thucydides, son of Melesias, that their 
sons should be made marvellous horsemen and wrestlers (Plato, 
Meno 93-94). Compare with Aristotle’s picture of Greece after 
the Persian Wars what we read of the intellectual and artistic 
progress of the United Provinces after the War of Independence. 
M. Lefévre-Pontalis remarks in his Life of John de Witt (Eng. 
Trans,, vol. i. p. 12) that ‘ prosperity and freedom combined had 
been for the United Provinces the signal for a sudden blossoming 
of arts, sciences, and letters,’ and illustrates his remark by enumer- 
ating the painters, jurists, philosophers, scholars, soldiers, and men 
of science who flourished in the United Provinces at this epoch. 
That leisure was thought to be favourable to high aims we see 
from c. 2. 1337 b 14 sq. and 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 1 8qq. 

Sl. ob8ey Staxpivovres GAN’ dmt{yrouvres, ‘making no distinction 
between things, but seeking out fresh studies.’ Cp. Hadt. 3. 39, 
pepe 3€ nai hye wdvras dcaxpiver obdéva, Hippocr. De Aere, Aquis, 
Locis, vol. i. p. §35 Kthn, dons pév tyaloes re xal Eppwras pydiy 
Siaxpivesy, DAA sive ale rd wapedy, and Antiphanes, “Apxo» (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 3- 22), und rep ém{nres card, 


S2. Hyayor apis tds pabijoes. Vict. ‘adduxerunt in ordinem 


eorum quae discerentur.’ Cp, 18, els wa:deiay deréov. 

$3. xal ydp dy AaxeB8alpovi «7.4. The ordinary practice was 
that an aulétés was allotted to the chortgus to accompany the 
chorus, the aulétés being commonly a man of inferior social 
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position (cp. Athen. Deipn. 624 b, 30d nai rods mapa rots “EXgow 
atAyras dpvyious cal Sovrompemcis ras xpoonyoplas dyaxr olds dora é saps 
"Adxpan ZépBas nal “Aday cal Tpr0os, wapd 34 ‘Iswévaxrs Kiey nal Kodados 
nai Bdfus), while the chorégus was a man of wealth and rank, but 
in this instance the chorégus himself acted as aulétés. We leam 
from this passage that chorégi existed in the Lacedaemonian State; 
their existence at Athens is a familiar fact, and they can be shown 
to have existed in other States also (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 3. 
372.1). As Sus.‘ (1. 603) points out, the chorus at Lacedaemon 
here mentioned was probably not a dramatic but a lyrical chorus. 

34. dwexuplasey, sc. 9 abAnrixg, 

of wohAol rév dhevbdpew, ‘ most of the gentlefolks.’ Of eAevepas 
are contrasted with Ojres in 1341 b 13 5q., and with Adpavoos and 
Ogres in c. 7. 1342.18 8qq., where dAcvbepoe is conjoined with 
werawWevpives. 

35. SHdor 82 2.74. Chorégi sometimes dedicated to Dionysus 
a tablet recording the victory of the poet whose play they had 
brought out: so we read of Themistocles in Plut. Themist. c. §, 
évixnoe 82 nal xopyyiw rpayydoie . . . cai wivaxa rie vicys dveOqxe, roawrp 
dxcypadiyy Zyovra, “‘ GepscronARs Spedppiwe dyopizyet, Spumyos édidacney, 
"Aéeiyavros Rpyew” (cp. Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 108). See 
A. Miller, Die griech. Bihnenalterth., p. 418, who follows Bergk in 
comparing Theophrast. Char. 22, é 8¢ dvedevOepos rosourde ris, otos muxgoas 
rpaypoois ravlay fudivpy dvabtivas tH Asovvog, eacypiwas piv (pédvor?) 
airod rd Gropa x.r.A. The tablet mentioned by Aristotle here cannot 
of course have shown that most Athenians of respectability were 
able to play on the aids: it can only have recorded the name of 
one such Athenian as having acted as aulétés on this particular 
occasion. As to Ecphantides, one of the earliest comic poets at 
Athens, see Sus.‘, and Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 3§ sqq- 

37. Jorepor 8° dwe8oxipdoby xd. Supply 6 aidde. ‘ But after- 
wards it was rejected [as an instrument for the young and for 
gentlefolks] simply by force of experience.’ 

39. dpolws 84, sc. dwxedoxydoby. It is evident that at one time 
not only the avdds, but also the five instruments mentioned here, 
together with others which, like them, required manual dexterity 
and skill, were used by the young and by gentlefolks, but that they 
were afterwards discarded, so far as these classes were concerned, 
because they were thought not to contribute to virtue. They were 
probably regarded as training the hand rather than the mind or 
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character, and of three of them—sambucae and triangular and 
septangular harps—we read that their strength lay in pleasing 
the ear of the listener, not in anything ennobling. Music, how- 
ever, that is merely for pleasure is said to be no better than 
a ‘ plaything’ by Plato (Polit. 288 C: cp. Gorg. 501 E and Laws 
700 D sqq.); the best type of music leads on to the love of rd xadé 
(Rep. 403 C). As to the instruments here named see Sas‘, 1 
p. 632 sqq., and Bliimner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Eng. Trans., pp. 312-314. The sambuca was high-pitched and 
piercing in tone (Aristid. Quint. De Mus. p. 101%, riv 32 capBiap. 
phe Opdirara (azadoyovous), dyer re obcay xol pera wodAie Sforyros 
Sa rap puxpéryra rity yopdés cle ExAvow xepedyovcay: cp. Athen. 
Deipn. 633 f), whereas the lyre was deeper in tone (Aristid. Quint. 
ibid). Trigona and pectides (which were a kind of harp) had 
already been rejected by Plato in Rep. 399 C as being ‘ many- 
stringed and many-toned,’ but the number of strings in the pectis 
seems to have varied (Sus.‘, 1. p. 632 sq.), and Aristotle does not 
name this ground for rejecting them. Opinion at Mytilene was 
probably favourable to the sambuca, for we read in Euphorion ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 182 f of a statue of one of the Muses there, who was 
represented holding a sambuca. a 
1341 bd. 2. edddyws 8 dyer xz. For this myth see Ovid, Fasti 6. — 

695 sqq.: Hygin. Fab. 165 (quoted in Bull. de Corr. Hellénique 
12. 107): Paus, 1. 24. 1: Aristid. Quint. De Mus. p. 109. As 
Schneider points out, Aristotle evidently has before him the lines 
of Melanippides (Fragm. 2 Bergk) and the reply of Telestes 
(Fragm. 1 Bergk): see for both Athen. Deipn. 616 sq. Some, 
however, ascribed the invention of the atddée to Apollo (Plut. De 
Mus. c. 14). Té» atdée and rovs atdots, because two pipes and not 
one were commonly used for playing in Greece. 

4, ob xaxis pay ody urd. According to Melanippides (Fragm. *) 
Athena had said, bass casting away the avacl, 

dpper’ aicxea, cépars Atpa, 
06 pe rgd eye xaxtbrars dideps. 

6. of phy GAMA ard. Aristotle probably remembers an old say- 

ing (Athen. Deipn. 337 ¢), 
dvipi pév atdAyrigps Beal véov ctx dvéucas, 
DN’ dpa ry Grow xd vdos dxxéraras, 

Cp. Aristid. Quint. De Maus. p. 109, dwoppipas riw bed» Gass revs 
addots ds ob xpécgopoy Hioryy éxipipoyras rois coplas éfiepévers : also 








——_ 
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Plato, Laws 644 A, rio 82 els ypqpare reivoveay § rwa spies tex 
5 nal apie DAgq rw cogiay dvew vow nai Sings Advavedo v° civas aa 
dveAevlepow nal obx dflay v3 wapésay wa:delay xodcioOar, and Eth. Nic. 7. 
12. 1152 b 16, ds duaddson rq hpoveiy al gdoval, aa Erp padraw yaipa, 
pad «rd. For apie rv didvoan obdér forw § wasdeia res abdgoent, 
‘training in flute-playing contributes in no way to the intelligence,” 
cp. Chrysipp. ap. Plut. De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, c. 14, spare 
vip 4 dper} Wilds obdéy dove apie £3 (Gv ips, ovre 8 obS 5 racks cldiv 
dare wpe 1d Sciv Gnade dwcivn, and Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum, c. 6, rd 82 pedir dduxety ob8ly dove apie rd Oappeiv. 

7. Ty 82" Abgyg thy dmoripay wepisileper nal thy téyvqy. “Science” 
and ‘skill in art’ are mentioned together, just as we have in Plato, 
Ton §36C, ob ydp réxyoy 088 exioripy wept ‘Opspow Acyere 4 Adve, DAS 
Geig poipg nal naroxeyg, and in Theaet. 207 C, deri sofacriuned reqnaio 
US xal rjy réxmmp is probably added in explanation and limitation of 
vip éxrrauap, for it is the less wide term of the two: cp. De Soph. 
Elench. 6. 168 b 6, of rexstras nal Dee ol dxwvipoves. As to Athens 
cp. Hom. Odyss. 13. 297, | : 

dra od pix doo. Spores &' dpevres dudvras 

Povdg xa) pibousw, dys 8 dy wa Oeciow 

pars ve cdéona nal xipdeco, 
where she is the speaker: Il. 5. 60 8q., 9. 390, and 15. 411 9g: 
Plato, Polit. 274 C (cp. Plat. De Fortuna, c. 4): and Paus. 8. 36.5, - 
Zors 82 “AOnqvag icpiw éxixAygow Mayariridos, rx Povieundrev tors § 
ede wavrolay nal éxrexympdres cipére. So we read of the Anaxs- 
goreans in Syncell. Chron. p. 149 C (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1, 
913. 4), éppavetoves 32 ol *Avafaydpsc: rots pubbdas Oeots, vow piv tiv 
Aia, viv 84 ‘AOyvar réxvye. 

8. dwal 82 x... The apodosis to this protasis virtually comes . 
in c. 7. 1341 b 19, oxexréoy 8 Ere x.rd., though by the time Aristotle 
reaches these words he has forgotten the existence of his protasis, 
owing to the interposition of the long parenthesis (10-18) in which 
he states his reasons for excluding a professional study of music. 
Compare 1.12. 1259 @ 37 8qq., where the same thing occurs. 

10. rexnady 82 sidepey thy apts rods dyavas. This is added 


because the word reymnase was commonly used in a different sense. 


Plato had already said of § xbaporic) } ey voie dyéos that its only 
aim is pleasure (Gorg. 501 E), and Aristotle here has before him 
the whole passage, Gorg. 501 B—goa A. 
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dy tadry yap «.t.A. “Ev ratry=dy 17 wpis rots dyévas wmadeig. Tap 
introduces the reason why Aristotle rejects study with a view to 
festival-competitions, not the reason why he calls this study rexvexq : 
hence the parenthesis which Sus. begins before reynxyy should 
rather bégin before ¢y rairg. The object with which an dcvéepos 
should study is his own improvement in virtue (c. 2. 1337 b 17 sqq.). 
The drctéepos is defined in Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 25 sqq. as 6 airot 
€vexa xai pi} Gddov Sy: it is characteristic of him not to live for the 
convenience of another (Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 a 31 8q.). To do things 
with a view to the virtue of others would be more befitting to him 
than to contribute merely to their pleasure (cp. Plato, Gorg. 500 A 
sq.) Thus aérov and dperjs are both of them emphatic, and also 
téy dxovdvray and ris Heoras. 

14. For nal... 84 see note on 1253.4 18. We expect Bdsavcor 
rather than Bavaicous, but see note on 1338 b 1. | 

wovnpds yap & oxowds wpds Sy wocotvras 13 réhos, ‘ for the object is 
evil with a view to which they select their end’ (cp. c. g. 1339 b 31, 
oupBéBnxe 82 rots avOpéras soicbas ras meudids rédos, and Rhet. 3. 18. 
1391 b 16, doavras 8¢ nal dy rois émMexrixots’ Somep yap mpbs xperiy 
trav Gewpdy 5 Aéyor cuvéornxery). Competitors at a festival play, or sing 
and play, in the way which is most ane to please the less refined 
among their audience. 

17. abrods re worods twas wovet cal rd copara Sad Tas Kivfices. 
Tlowovs rivas, i.e. Bavaicovs. As to the xavjoes of performers on the 
athds, cp. Poet. 26. 1461 b 29, de yip ove alcbavopévar, dy pi abris 
mpov0y, sodAny xivnow xvourra, oloy of davAcs alAnral xvdidpevot, by 
Sloxoy Séy ptpeioBat, nal Edxovres roy xopudaioy, dy IxvAday alddow: 
Athen. Deipn. 21 f, @AAss é AfAsos povorxds rots dpyalous dyoi nBapy- 
dots xujous ard piv rod xpocdmou puxpas dépes, dd woday 82 wielovs, 
dpBarnplovs xal yopevrinds, and 22 Cc, Ceddpacros 84 sxpardy gnow 
“AvSpera rv Karavaioy aidnriy xujoes xai pvOpots rojoas TH cépars 
athovyra’ Sbey orxedifery 1d SpxeioGas wapad rots wadawwis’ pe by KAeddap 
dx OnBaioy (cp. Scholiast. Aeschin. quoted by Meineke, Hist. Crit. 
Com. Gr. p. 336): and Paus. 9. 12. 6, Adyeras 8¢ ds xai rot wpordmov 
T$ oxQuars nal ry Tov savris xiwnoce ceparcs weproces 39 re Erepwe 
(Iipdvopor) rt Aéarpa. Pronomus was a famous player on the ataAds. 
In a bas-relief found at Mantineia (see Bull. de Corr. Hell. 13. 
105 8qq., esp. p. 110 sq.) the contorted attitude of Marsyas, as he 
plays on the aids in competition with the cithara of Apollo, is in 
strong contrast with the calm bearing of the god. | 

c 
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10. Yxewrdow 8’ dn x.td. Aristotle has finished what he had to C.7. 
say about gpyare and ¢pyacia, and now only one of the subjects 
mentioned in c. 6. 1340 b 41 $8qq. remains to be dealt with, and 
this is soles pedév cal soley Jubpiy roweryrion (i.e. rois xpde dperiv 
wa:devopévas woderteqy). But in taking up this subject for considera- 
tion Aristotle gives a wider extension to it than he had led us to 
expect that he would, and announces that he will inquire generally 
wepl re ras dppovias nal rots pvOyots, as well as with regard to their 
use in education. And in fact we find in the sequel that he 
inquires in this chapter not only what harmonies are to be used in 
education, but also what are to be used for the other purposes 
served by music. This is quite in accordance with c. 5. 13398 
11 8qq., where the question proposed for discussion is the broad 
question, for how many purposes music is useful. We see, there- 
fore, that the Fifth Book of the Politics is not exclusively concerned 
with questions relating to the education of youth, but occupies itself 
also with the question for what purposes music is to be used in 
adult life. As to the state of the text in 19-26 see critical note. 

QL rots apis watelar Stawovodar, ‘those who are practising 
music with a view to education’: cp. ra rocavra dcawoveix, C. §. 1339 & 
39. Cp. also Plut. Pericl. c. 4, ‘ApeororéAns 32 wap Tvbondeidy 
povoudy dwawovnbyvas rév dvdpa Gaciv, and Plato, Laws 818 A. 

23. thy péy povordy dpdper Sd pedowoiag nal Jupév odcar. 
Sepulv. ‘ musicam in cantus modulatione et rythmis consistere,’ and 
SO most interpreters, but Vict. explains, ‘ musicam exerceri colique 
et per cantus et per numeros,’ and perhaps he is right. Cp. 4(7). 
2. 1324 &@ 15, 6 da rod oupwodirevec Gar xai xoweveivy wodews (Bios). 

24. sodrey 3° ixdrepoy «.r.. What the difference is between the 
educational effect of rhythm and melody, Aristotle does not tell us, 
for the promise here given of a discussion of the subject is not 
fulfilled in what we possess of the Politics. We see from Piato, 
Laws 655A, that pudpée makes men cdpvépo: and dppona makes 
them «idppooro, but Aristotle probably has in view some more 
tangible difference than this. The efpu8pos povowxg would be the 
better preparation for war (cp. Polyb. 4. 20. 6). But the key to 
the question which of the two kinds is the better for education will « 
be found in the question which benefits the character most. 

27. vonicarres ody xr. Cp. 1342 a 31 8g. Specialists in music 
(poverxol, cp. 1342 b 23, résy wept ry povoreny rer) are distinguished 
here from philosophers who have received a musical taining 
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(cp. 1341 b 33, ruts ray dy fitocogig, and c. 5. 1340 b 5 8q., and 
see below on 1342 31, and cp. for éx Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 232). 
Works seem to have been in existence written by men belonging 
to each of these classes, which went into full detail both on the 
subject of harmonies and rhythms and on that of musical educa- 
tion. As to the persons referred to see note on 1340 b 5§. 

81. As to the meaning of vopinis see Sus.‘, who renders the 
word ‘formally,’ and compares Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a 27, dedée «al 
Sooy vipov xépv. But does not the word mean ‘ after the fashion of 
a law,’ i.e. in a broad and general way, as a law does? Cp. 3. 1§. 
1286 9 sqq., and Plato, Laws 876D, ob pi» GAN’ Smep wodAdxss 
etropey re xal Bpdoauer dy 19 ray Eumporber vopobernces vépoy, rd weptypa- 
pay re xal rots rémovs r&v ripepiay eladvras doivas rd wapatelypara roves 
Scxacrats rou ph wore Baivey Zhe ris Slane «rd. 

82. dwei 82 x.rd. The classification of melodies here given rests 
on the familiar distinction of 76, spdfes and #d4y (cp. Poet. 1. 
1447 28), for dvBovornepés is a wdbos (Pol. 5(8). 5.13404 11). Of 
the four kinds of tragedy mentioned in Poet. 18. 1455 b 32 sqq- one 
is 4 76uy and another § wajruy. Compare also Strabo, p. 15, 
rotvavrioy 8 ol sadacol drtovopiay rik Aéyoves apdryv riy woinrumny, 
eladyovcay els roy Blow Hyde dx véwv nal dddoxovcay 76n nal xd6y nai 
spages ueP 78orns. "HOixd ped are those which imitate and mould to 
virtue (see above on 1340 36); as to mpaxrixd péAn, ‘ melodies which 
imitate and stir to action,’ cp. Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 12, 940s de ees 


n péy Umohpvyorl mpaxrixdy, dd xal ey re rp Mnpvdvy 9 Efodos wal 4 éfdmde-- 


ows dy ratty wemolyra, and Poet. 24. 1459 b 37, 1d 3¢ lapStxdy nal rerpa- 
perpor xunrixd, rd piv Spxnorixdy, rd 8é wpaxrucdy. So in Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 2. 44 a trumpeter is described as playing rd sapoppnrixdy pddes, 
ddropéy re xal yeyoris ort pddsora cal oloy els ry payny éyeprnptos. 
TIpaxrixd pédy seem to have been the favourites at Sparta: cp. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 21, and Inst. Lac. § 14, éowov8afoy 82 xal wepl rd pédy nal 
ras pods obdéy firrov Kévrpoy 8 elxe ravra éyeprixdy Oupov xal ppovnparos 
xal wapacrarindy Spyne evOovows8ous xal xpaxrujs. Plutarch, however, 
gives a somewhat different account of Spartan songs in Lycurg. 
C. 4, Adyos yap Foay al gdal mpis eiweiBecay nal Sudvoay dyaxAyrixol 3d 
pardy dya cal pvOpdy wodd rd xdopioy exdvrey xal xaracrarudy, dy 
axpodpevos xarenpavvovro AeAnOdreas ra {9n nal cuvpxeoirro rg fire ray 
xadéyv. As to spaxricd péAn, which were of course not exclusively 
warlike, see vol. i. p. 367, note r. Dr. Johnson describes in his 

Journey to the Western Islands (Works, 8. 279) how the strokes of 
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the reapers’ sickles ‘ were timed by the modulation of the harvest- 
song, in which all their voices were united, and adds that ‘ they 
accompany in the Highlands every action which can be done in 
equal time with an appropriated strain, which has, they say, not 
much meaning, but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness. The 
ancient proceleusmatic song, by which the rowers of galleys were 

animated, may be supposed to have been of this kind’ 

33. és is followed in 35 by sai For instances of a similar 
structure see note on 1313 b 13. 

35. nai tév dppomdy x.rd., ‘and they lay down that musical 
modes are appropriate in nature to each of these, one mode 
answering to one kind of melody and another to another.’ The 
Dorian mode was the appropriate harmony for 963 pédy, the 
Phrygian for érOoveacrud, and perhaps the hypo-Phrygian (sce 
above on 32) for spoxrund. Mépos seems here to be used in the 
sense of elSos (cp. d&alpeors, 32): for this use of the word see Bon. 
Ind. 455 b 46 sqq. 

36. gapéy 82 vd. Cp. c. 5. 1339 b 14. Plato, on the other 
hand, had spoken in Laws 659 D-660 A as if the ethical use of 
music was its only use. For «ol s\edver see note on 1287 a 34. 

88. xaldpceus—ri 82 Adyomer thy ndBapow x.t.d. See below on 
1342848. The promise here given of a full explanation of the 
word xdéapors is not fulfilled in the Poetics as it has come down to 
us: see note in Sus.‘. For other matters known to have found 
a place in Aristotle’s treatise which are wanting in our Poetics, 
see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 3. 107. x (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
tetics, Eng. Trans., vol. i. p. 102. 2). ‘We possess Aristotle’s 
treatise,’ he remarks, ‘ only in a text mutilated and in many ways 
corrupted.’ For éx\és, ‘in a general way,’ cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 4. 
1188 a 38, GA’ Gor oby Ixaydy ovrus dudés cleeiv, GANA cadécrepey 
doplaeas Sei. 

40. tpitory 82 apis Siaywyhy u.1.X. Bernays translates in his 
Grundziige der verlorenen Abhandlung des Aristoteles fiber 
Wirkung der Tragddie, p. 7 (ed. 1880), ‘drittens zur Ergdtzung, 
um sich zu erholen und abzuspannen,’ but if, as he seems to think, 
the words mpds dveci» re nal apis rijy rye ovvrosias dvdwavow are added 
in explanation of spés ducyeyqv, the word dayeyg must here be used 
in a different sense from that in which it is used elsewhere in the 
Fifth Book, e.g. in c. §. 1339 b 14, where it is distinguished from 
satd. This is not perhaps impossible, but it is more likely that 
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dsucyeyn is used here in the same sense as in 1339 b 14, and that it 
is linked with dseocs and rie cvsrosias dvazavore because it has 
already been so linked in c. 5. 1339 b 15 sqq. eller, indeed, thinks 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 771.1: Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng: 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 308. 1) that Aristotle intends dveors and ris cvuvrovias 
avydsavors to come in as a fourth end and not as a part of the 
third, though the word réraproy is not used. Sus. would read 
raurns 8 4 apis dcayeyhy § apie dveciy re xai xpos ry ths oUProvias 
dvaxavow partly for other reasons and partly because he regards 
it as inconceivable ‘that the cathartic enjoyment could possibly be 
anything else but either that of pure amusement and sensuous 
delight or the genuine higher aesthetic enjoyment which is a part 
of the highest intellectual culture and rational satisfaction’ (see 
Sus.4, 1. p. 638 sqq.), but if any change in the text is necessary, 
I should be content with the insertion of § before spite dveow. 

1842 a. L avepdy Sr xpnordoy péy wdcars Taig dppoviats, 0d Tay abrév 82 
tpénor adoas xpyorfory. Aristotle probably refers only to the 
modes which are not wapexSavas, yet he finds a use in 22 sqq. even 
for those which are. For the repetition of sdoae see note on 
1283 a 30. 

2 upds péy rh» wadelay rais 4Oixerdracg. As to the meaning ~~ 
of nOixerdras here and poco in 28 see note on 1340 a 36. Aristotle 
may use the plural because he is prepared to approve, in addition 
to the Dorian mode, of the ixo8epri, of which we read in Probl 
19. 48.922 b 14 that it is peyadoxpests nal ordowor, but perhaps it 
is more likely that he does not wish to exclude any modes 
which may be recommended as g6ceraras by ol xowevel rye oy 
Procopig d:arpPis nal ras wepl ryv povow) saideias (cp. 30 $qq-)- 
He rejects without consideration the possible claims of spaxrucd 
and ¢réoveacrixnd pédn to a place, however subordinate, in the 
education of the young, but he might well have considered whether 
they do not deserve to be occasionally used. Are not boys, or 
some of them at any rate, wa@yrexofl, and might not xdfapos by 
music be sometimes useful to such boys even educationally? 
Might not airs which stir to action also be a useful element in the 
education of some boys? It is not clear that Aristotle objects to 
the presence of boys at the performance of spaxrixd nal évOoveragrinh 
péAn, any more than he objects to their presence at the performance 
of tragedies (cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 20 sqq.), but he certainly allows 
no place in education to music of these two kinds. 
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4. nal raig xpaxnaais nai taig drbovcvacruxais. Sus.*is probably 
right in translating these words ‘also the practical and the enthe- 
siastic’: cp. 1. 2. 1253.14, 6 32 Adyor ex rg dqroiw dori rd cuphip 
ral rs AdaBepde, Sore nal (* also") rd Sixaoy xn) +3 SBex00. 

8 ydp ard. See note in Sus‘. Aristotle seems to anticipate that 
his recommendation of the use of the ‘ enthusiastic’ modes, when 
we listen to music played by others, will excite surprise, and hence 
in 4-16 he justifies it at some length, though he adds no similar 
justification of his recommendation of the use of the ‘ practical’ 
modes under similar circumstances, probably because he does not 
anticipate that any objection will be made to this. 

7. nat yap dnd rads rijs xuviiceus xaraxdxusol rte elow. Tas- 
Tye THe KuACews = TovTey rou wdfous: cp. §, sdéos, and Plat. De 
Sanitate Tuenda c. 13, f8q 82 xal ra rie Wuyge acoqpera rb caps 
pyvoe spds vicov émurpadas Zyew, Doyo yap icxovew cbuplas an déhes. 
For xaraxéxwos see critical note on 1269 b 30. KaréyeoOas is the 
appropriate technical term, cp. Plato, Symp. 21g C, and Aristid. 
Quint. De Musica, p. 65, rove 8¢ iwd Geias Sppye wai dxisvelag xareyo- 
ptvous txd drbovewopev. As to the nature of dGovetsspée see note 
on 1340 a rr. Of this susceptibility to d:6ovoespée we have 
a striking example in Olympias, the mother of Alexander (Piut 
Alex. c. 3, § 82 "Odupmids paddow érépar (yrdcace rie xaroyte ani rete 
érOovowacpots x.rd.). Had Aristotle observed in her case the calm- 
ing effect of sacred melodies? 

8. dx rev 8 lepsw poddv x1, ‘ and as an effect of the sacred melo- 
dies we see these men, when they have used the melodies which fill 
the soul with mystic excitement, brought back to a normal state as if 
having received medical treatment and purgation.’ Sus.‘ points out 
that xp7oda:, like xivgoie, xabicracba, and xcovhifecOa, is a medical 
term. It seems likely that the patient both listened to and sang 
the maddening melodies (see note in Sus.4). Toi éoppd{oves rip 
Wuxiy pédeo: has been interpreted in many ways. Vict. explains 
these words ‘ cantibus expiando animo frangendisque vehementiori- 
bus illis motibus aptis,” Lamb. ‘ cantibus animum furore levantibus 
ac purgantibus,’ and Liddell and Scott ‘melodies which purge by 
mystic rites,’ but Sepulveda is probably right in translating ‘ canti- 
bus animum concitantibus’ (cp. 1343 b 3, dude yap épyaerned aa 
waOyrixd). Bernays (followed by Sus.) renders the words in a not 
very dissimilar way, ‘Lieder die eben das Gemiith berauschen’ 
(‘ songs which intoxicate the soul’). ‘Oray—péAcqos is bracketed by 
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Sus, as a gloss on é réy 9 lepdy pedéy (see Sus.‘, 1. p. 640), but 
perhaps not all the fepd péAyn were ‘intoxicating to the soul’: cp. 
Plato, Ion 536 C, Sowep of xopvSarriivres dxeivov pévov aloOdvoryras row 


pidous dfées, & a» J rot Geov df Srov dy xaréycovrat, xal els dxeivo rd pido ° 


nal oxnydrey cal pnydray etropovcr, ray 84 Dray ob porrifovew. 
There may have been [ep péAy introductory to the melody which 
produced the decisive effect. Tj» yvxj» is emphatic: if the music 
does not go to she soul, it does nothing. For xabwcrapévous see 
above on 1340 b 3. In larpelas xa rabdpoeas the xai is explanatory, 
as in 1. 9.1357 b 9, ri» xpquartorucjy kal ry xawpuxq (see note on 
1267b 7). The action of the sacred melodies on the souls of 
persons naturally disposed to éySoveacpéde is compared to the action 
of some cathartic medicine like hellebore, which removes the worst 
elements and leaves the best (Plato, Rep. 567 C, xadéy ye, ta, 
nafappsy. Nal, 3» 8 dys, roy évayrioy § of larpol rh obpara’ of pir yap 
8d xeipcrop ddatpovrres Asimoves rd BéArioroy, 5 82 rotwavriov). The 
following passages may be selected from many others as throwing 
light on Aristotle’s meaning—Plut. Sympos. 6. 7. 2, «al ydp dvOpe- 
wos, & dire, dpeverifwy nal parrdpevor (wdéov loxves) GAN’ Eray DdeBdpp 
xpqodpercs 9 diairy xaracry, rd pév opodpdy dxeivo xal civrovoy olxeras 
wal yéyover dfimmdor, 4 8 ddyOiv) Bvvayis nal cuppooivy wapaylveras rg 
Gbpare ovre o9 xal 4} xdbapow rod olvov, v8 sAnxrixdy dhatpovca ral 
ponds, els wpaciay éfiy xal tyaivovcay xablornos: Strabo, p. 418, xai 
04 gacw éxei (at the Malian Anticyra) rév &AdBopor piecOas rie 
doreior, évravéa 02 (at the Phocian Anticyra) oxevd{ecbas BiArcoy, ual 
& rovro dwodnpeiy Seipo (to the latter) wodAote xabdpoeas cal Ocpamrelas 
xépw: and Plut. Coriol. c. 12, Zdofer odp roie vovy Exovow ele déov 
yeyoreras wal xard xaipdy § xpela ry Obedirpavéy Sid re ry dwoplay 
xovpirpov Seopsvacs, xal rh» ordow Epa oxeddoay fArmf{or, el rd GopuvBovy 
paduora nal cuvernppivor roic 8nuayeyos Sonep wepirrepa ras wohkeue 
pooepds xai rapayades dwroxabapbein, ‘That certain sacred rites pro- 
duced a similar effect on the soul to that produced by cathartic 
medicines on the body, we see from Plato, Rep. 560 D, rovrav 3é yé 
wov xevdcarres xal xadnpayres ri» rou Karexouévou re tx altéy nal redov- 
pivoy Yuxyy peydods rer, and Aristid. Quint. De Musica, p. 158, 
8d xal rie Baxyixds rederds nal Soas ravrate swapamAjows Adyou rie 
dxerbai Gaciy, Exess Ay 3 tréy duabeoréiper xroincis &d Ploy 4 reyne tnd 
roy dy ravras pedydidy re cal Spynceer dua wasdaie éxxabalpyra, where 
the purging influence of the rites is traced in part to the music by 
which they were accompanied. On the whole subject of the 
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xdbapers effected by music and also by tragedy, see Sus.‘ 1.p.6418qq., 
and Prof. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, c. 6. 
We are not distinctly told in the passage before us that a xifapow 
wabypdres occurs under the influence of the sacred melodies, as.we 
are in the famous passage of the Poetics about tragedy (Poet. 6. 
1449 b 27:8q.), but we can hardly be wrong in taking the musical 
adbapow to be a xdbapew of sabqpara like the other. It should be 
noticed that music appears to purge all emotions, not merely, like 
tragedy, those of pity and fear, and also that the kind of music 
which produces a cathartic effect is by no means the wailful kind 
characteristic of such modes as the mixo-Lydian; music of this 
sort is charged with human feeling and essentially human, whereas — 
cathartic music is full of a divine cfflafus (Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 19, 
Bed nal dppite r xopp rd yorpby col fovzuew Hoe unl pidee’ drfpemueh 
y4p. ravra & dyovew al Dras dppovla, Gucra 82 abréw § twoppvyort 
drOoveracrixh ydp nal Baxyuy). In Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1. 549 8qq, 
the ‘Dorian mood’ is said to inspire ‘ deliberate valour’ ‘firm and 
_ < unmoved With dread of death to flight or foul retreat’ (cp. 1342 b 
13 ee ee 
Aristotle does not ascribe to it— 
‘Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 

Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds,’ 
Here the passage before us may be present to Milton’s mind. 
Julian perhaps refers to it in Epist. 56. 442 B, or: yAp apd uae abrel 
she Voxte Fed: ras, Relae peociags seataptirres ‘cvarenre, siareureey Som 
spoawopawopivas Spbae twip rovres. 

LL. radrd 8) roGro x.r.d. Aristotle seems still to be speaking of 
the effect of the sacred melodies. They cannot fail, he thinks, to 
purge others besides those who are specially given to édoverarpée— 
those who are specially subject to the emotions of fear and pity 
(two allied emotions, as we learn from Rhet. s. 8), and indeed 
those who are subject to emotion of any kind, and also those 
who are not specially emotional, so far as they ere accessible 
to emotion. Philoxenus had-represented the Cyclops as ‘ curing 
his love with music’ (Philox. Fragm. 7: Plut. Amat. c. 18), and 
anger also was thought to be soothed by music (Athen. Deipn. 
.. 623f sq.) As to the specially emotional persons referred to, 

cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1228 b 35, of pév odp vocddes nal debereie cal dedl 
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xal ind ry cowey sabnydray wdcyxovdi Ti, s\qy Oarréy re nai paddoyr § of 
xoddoi, and Probl. 19. 48. 922 b 21, gaora 8¢ atrav § ixodpvpori: 
drOovriagrixy yap xal Baxyum. xara piv oby raurqy sdoyopey Te wabyri- 
not 82 of dobeveis paddoy ray duvaray eel. 

13. nal’ Scoy emPDAa ray rorodrew éxdory, ‘so far as a share in 
the things mentioned’ (i.e. emotions) ‘falls to each’: cp. 3. 6. 
1278b 22, xaf Soov dmiPddres pépoe Exdore rov (Hy xadés, and Plato, 
Rep. 421 C, daréoy Swwe éxdoras rois veow % plow dxodiducs Tov 
perodapBavew evdaporias. 

14. twa xdBapow. Bern.‘ irgend eine Katharsis,’and Prof. Butcher 
(Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, ed. 2, p. 246, note 1) 
observes, ‘ riva xdfapow implies that the katharszs in all cases is not 
precisely of the same kind,’ and (p. 247) ‘ it is pretty plainly implied 
that the dafhars:s of pity and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not 
identical with, the kafharsis of “enthusiasm.”’ This may be s0, 
but I am not sure that Aristotle means anything more than that all 
experience some purgation, though the amount of it varies with the 
amount of emotion by which they are severally possessed : cp. Plut. 
De Trang. An. c. 9, def 8¢ xal rd xowd (‘things which are shared by 
men in general’) p23} sapopay, ddd’ a ris Adyp rifeoba, Tis, indeed, 
is sometimes added to a substantive merely to soften it, as in Xen. 
Oecon. 8. 3, xal yap xopts é£ dvOpéruy ovyxeiperts dari Odd’ Sray pir 
somow & rs dy ruyy exacros, rapayn ris haiveras xal Geacbas drepwés, but 
I do not think that this is the case here. | 

novpiLecbar pel” H8orvijg. For xoupifecba cp. Plut. Coriol. c. 12 
(quoted above on 8): De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 b 8, dréyos 8é row ep 
pipe xpévy xara ras HAcxias xoupilea rovs’ dxtéy, Gray wAcovden, xabawep 
9 sporn tpopn, ay imepBaAy TH AUG Kal ydp ravrns dmovone rd 
odpar etnpeped paddAoy: and Hist. An. 10. §. 636 b 29 sqq. 

15. dpoiwg 82 x.1.X., ‘and similarly the cathartic melodies also’ 
(as well as the sacred melodies) ‘are a source to men of harmiess 
pleasure.’ So Vict. ‘ ut cantilenas illas sacras, quas docuit adhiberi 
solitas sua aetate ad expiandos lymphaticos, praeter furorem quem 
levant affirmavit gignere voluptatem, ita nunc testatur cantus 
purgandis animis factos, qui tamen non opitulantur ope divina 
valde commotis animo, sed concentu vocum sonorumque, apto illis 
motibus, prosunt, continere in se suavitatis plurimum. The fact 
that they are a source of harmless pleasure shows that they are 
well suited both for diagogé and for relaxation (cp. c. §. 1339 b 
25 8qq-). The cathartic melodies here referred to seem to be the 
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same as those which are called enthusiastic in 1341 b34. I under- 
stood this passage otherwise when I wrote (in vol. i. p. 366), ‘the 
melodies also which purge emotion are similarly productive of 
innocent pleasure. I should have written, ‘just as the sacred 
melodies produce this effect, so the melodies which purge emotion 
are similarly productive of innocent pleasure.’ [Since the fore- 
going note was written, Sus.‘ (1. p. 611) has rightly disagreed with 
the view which I took of the sentence in vol. i. p. 366. I then 
thought that it referred to cathartic melodies as distinguished from 
cathartic harmonies, whereas I think now that it refers to cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies, whose effects 
I take to be described in éx ray & iepéy perév, 8—idovys, 15. J am 
still of opinion that xadaprixdé should be retained in 15, and not, as 
Sus. suggests, discarded in favour of spaxriud.] 

16. 8:3 «7.4. Méy is taken up, not by 2 in 19, but by 3d in 28. 
With Spengel and Sus. I insert (xpao6a:) before beréor : cp. xpyorées, 
13428 I, 2, xpycOa, 27, and yxpyorior, 29. For berdoy xpjoba, 
cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 1g. 1, 6gne yap Oise piv Bacdéa apd rigs wihene 
ra Snpéoia Gwavra. Avd—dyenords is virtually repeated in 26—28. 

18. dwel 8 5 Ocarhs Sirrds x.rd. Cp. Poet. 26. 1461 b 28 sqq. 
For édevbepor xai wewasBevpives, see above on 1338 b 3. 

190. & 82 doprinds dx Pavadcew xai Gnrév xait Sdew roodrev 
ovyxe(yevog. Sus.‘ aptly compares Cic. De Fin. 2. 14. 44, com 
Epicuro autem hoc plus est negotii, quod e duplici genere volup- 
tatis coniunctus est. 

Ql. dyévas xal Oewpias, ‘contests and spectacles.’ Cp. 8 (6). 8. 
132381, spds 8¢ rovroe wept dysvas émysddcsa yupmnots nal Aspuora- 
xovs, xiy ef rivas éripas cupPalves roavras ylvecOa: Ocwpias, whence it 
appears that a ‘contest’ was a kind of ‘spectacle.’ A dramatic or 
musical performance would also be a ‘spectacle.’ Ocupia is ex- 
plained by Stallbaum to be used in the wider sense of ‘ festival ’ (¢opr9) 
in Plato, Laws 650A, ris rod Avovigou Oswplas. Cp. also Isocr. Aeginet. 
§ 10, ofre Ouciay obre Ocwplay ots’ DAny dopriy obdepiay, We infer from 
the use of cai in xal rote rocotrow that Aristotle is prepared to pro- 
vide ayaves and Orwpias at which music of a higher type is performed 
for the citizens of his ‘best State.’ It is remarkable that he should 
expect day-labourers to care for music of any kind. 

22. eloi 8 Sowep abrév al wuxal «7A. As to the souls of 
Bavavoos and Ores cp. Plato, Rep. 495 D, quoted above on 1337 b 
8. The position of «ci is strange; it seems hardly to belong to 
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Somep airéy al yvyal «rd., and yet it can hardly belong to otre xat 
x... for that clause is already provided with an eel. Did Aristotle 
originally intend the sentence to run «lol 8¢ rév dppomay wapexBavee 
and insert Sowep xr. by an afterthought? Perhaps the repetition 
of eloi in 24 is to be compared with the repetition of 35X09 in 3. 13. 
1283 b 17 and of dpyoy in 8(6). 5. 1319 b 35. 

23, odrw xal ray dpponiy wapexBdoag elof, Here the relation 
between the soul and an dpyovla dwelt on in c. §. 1340 b 17 $qq. 
is again present to Aristotle’s mind. The pifodrvikori and ovrros0- 
Aver! (Plato, Rep. 398 E) are probably among the modes referred 
to, and perhaps also the low-pitched Lydian and low-pitched 
Ionian (see note in Sus.‘); at any rate both high-pitched and low- 
pitched modes are treated as wapexBdces raw dppomdy in 6 (4). 3. 
12908 24 sqq. The abandonment of the mixo-Lydian mode to 
Bdvavocs and Gyres is uncomplimentary to Sappho, its reputed 
inventress (see above on 1340 @ 42). 

24. nal ray pedév rd odvrova xal wapaxeyxpwopédva, ‘and of melo- 
dies those which are highly-strung and unnaturally coloured.’ 
Ztvrova is perhaps used here in opposition both to d»apéra or 
padard, a8 in 1342 b 21 and 6 (4). 3. 12904 27, and to Aapéa, as in 
De Gen. An. §. 7. 786 b 35, xal dp rots pédeos rd Bapd rév ovrréven 
Barer. The Cretans are said by Ephorus to have used in their 
songs the rhythms which are most civrovo: (Fragm. 64: Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 250). For the meaning of xpépza in music see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v., and Sus.‘, 1. p. 636sqq. Aristotle probably 
objected to the musical innovations of Timotheus, of whom we 
read in Pherecr. Xeiper, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 333), 

otros dwavras ots Aiye 
wapeknrvd gden dxrparddovs pvpynade, 
dgapporiove twepBodalovs ¢” dvociove, 
and also to the music of Agathon: cp. Plut. Sympos. 3. 1. 1, 
Oavpd{e 8¢ nal "Epdreva rovroy, ef ras dy rots péAcot wapaypdoas BdeAvr~ 
répevos xa) xariyopéy rov xahov "AydBbevos, dy spéiroy cis rpaypdiay paciv 
dpBarety nal dwopitas rd ypwparixdy, Ere rots Mucois édidacxey, abris 
hpiv, ds épare, zouxiier xpepucrey xa dyOnpey rd cupwicioy duséerque 
nai ri» 8d rey Srov dwoxdeies rpupjy xal Hovedbeay «rr. Compare 
. also Philoch. Fragm. 66 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 395), where we 
read of Lysander of Sicyon, «al sepseddy rh» curroviay ry twdpyov- | 
gay éy rois Widois xibapierais, ypmpard re eDxpoa mparce dubdpioe w.4D-y 
and Pratinas, Fragm. 5, quoted above on 1340 & 42. 


5 (8). 7.18420 23-182b3% 8 =» Ss 


26. &éeep «.r. So Plato makes over Oppo for famous men t0 
women and worthless persons (Rep. 387 E). 

28. dowep elpyra, in 13422 2. 

80. xabdwep cixopey xpérepor, in c. 5. 1340 b 3 sqq. 

SL. of nowevot urd, ‘those who have shared in philosophical 
study and in musical education, as distinguished from mere 
musicians on the one hand and philosophers who have not studied 
music on the other (see above on 1341 b 27). For the phrase 
cp. Plato, Gorg. 487 C, xowavote yeyortras copias: Laws 968 A, 
wadeias éxdons dadgr\cbaper noverdy yersperov: Hipp. Minor 363 A, 
of pdduos’ dy dvrereuyeaineia pereivas tpiv rie dy Gtocopig darpifis: 
Theaet. 172 C, of dp rais didovodias wodtv ypdvor diarpiparres. 

82. 6 8 dy +H wodlitelg Iexpdrys «rd. Here begins a similar 
review of the opinions put in Socrates’ mouth by Plato in the 
Republic to that which we find at the end of the Book on 
Revolutions (7 (5). 12. 1316 @ 1 8qq.). As to these passages see 
vol. i. p. 519, note r. The passage in the Republic referred to is 
Rep. 399 A sqq., where Plato seems to imply that the Dorian and 
Phrygian modes inspire courage in war and temperance in peace. 
Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that the Phrygian mode does 
neither the one thing nor the other. @pvyw» should probably be 
‘Ionian’ in Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 30, Sowep ody & Wdres 
adeire réoy wadevopéver via rv dppoviay ry Avdwy xal tiv Spvyor, rip 
per rd Opnvides nal pilowerOés ijpady cyelpoveay ras Yuyys, rie Od +3 apie 
Hdovas SAicGnpie xal dxddacroy abfovcay: cp. Aristid. Quint. De 
Musica, p. 22. For é& sg wodsreég cp. 2. 6. 1264b 28, 6 (4). + 
1291 a 11, and 7 (5). 12.1316 2 1, in all which passages the phrase 
is used in close proximity to a mention of 4 Yuxpdrge, and 3. g. 
1264 b 24, 4 modsrela wep fe & Leorpdrys elpneer. In 6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 1, on the other hand, we have Sowep IDdraw dy rais wodereion 
(perhaps referring to the Eighth and Ninth Books of the Republic), 
and in 2. 1.1261 a 6, dy ry wodcreig rg Idrawor, 

34. dwo8oxtpdoas, in Rep. 399 D. 

2. addds. For the absence of the article see note on 1255 b 36. 1M2b. 

8. For the difference between dpyracned and = see above 
On 1341 8 31. 

SyAot 8 4 wolgeis’ wica aie Baxyefa x.7X., ‘and poetry makes 
this clear’ (i.e. that the atAde and the Phrygian mode are similar 
in effect), ‘for every sort of Bacchic frenzy and all Bacchic agita- 
tion of mind [when represented in poetry] find their fit expression in 
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the pipes more than in any other instrument.’ In translating 
ximow ‘agitation of mind’ and not ‘bodily movement’ I have 
followed Sus., who may probably be right (cp. 3, saéqrud, and 
c. 3. 1337 b 42), but I have done so with some hesitaticn, for 
Baxxeia is used of physical movement in Plato, Laws 672 B, rds re 
Baxxeias xal sacay ry panxyy xopelay, 790 E, xabdwep al trav ixdpdver 
Baxyedy ldous ratry ti tie Kuwjoews Spa xopeig xal poboy xpdpevar, and 
815 B—C. For dorsi» dy (=‘sitae sunt in’), see above on 1330 b 8, 
and cp. c. 6. 13414 3, and Plato, Protag. 354 E, 356 D (where see 
Stallbaum). It ‘should be noted that in a letter (genuine or not) 
from Olympias to Alexander quoted in Athen. Deipn. 659 f she 
distinguishes between ra épyagrixd lepd and rd Baxyixd, though in the 
passage before us Baxyeia is evidently connected with rd épyacrixdy. 

7. otoy & S:OvpapBosg x.1.X., ‘as for instance the dithyramb, 
[which is an expression of Bacchic frenzy,] is generally agreed to 
be a Phrygian melody ’ (and to require the Phrygian mode). 

8. ovveow, not far in meaning from réymp: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 2 
Il, ros abras porhoces ravrys. 

O. Sidre Gchdfevog x.r.d. Vict. ‘est autem molestum hac in parte 
quod legitur in media sententia accusandi casu pious.’ Schn. 
‘ Reizius latere nomen dithyrambi Philoxenei suspicatus est; et 
recte quidem. Equidem non dubito Mugovts id fuisse, quo nomine 
fabulas tragicas ab Aeschylo et Agathone publico in certamine 
Athenis commissas fuisse novimus.’ Sophocles also wrote a tragedy 
thus entitled (see Nauck, Trag. Gr. Fragm., p. 175). Schneider’s 
conjecture has been adopted by Coray, Stahr, Bekk.*, and Sus., and 
is probably right, if indeed rove Mugove is not an explanatory gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text. Bergk accepts the . 
change (Poet. Lyr. Gr. Philoxenus Fragm. 20), and adds, ‘ huc 
refero Plut. De Mus. c. 33, Sore ob8¢ {yrety wap ratrys 1d diayrisvas 
divacbas, sérepoy olxcins cinder 6 wouprijs Se olov [spor MSS. in place 
of de olor] elxciy dv potocus (corrige Mucots) rév ixodépioy révey txt rip 
Gpxyy, } row peEodvdidy re cai Sdopsoy éxi ray ExBacrw, § rip txodpiydy re 
xat ppiyoe éxi riy pony (rd pécow?).’ If rovs Muoote is correct, the 
ditbyramb probably turned, like the tragedies of the same name by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, on the story of Telephus. ‘The mention 
of the title of the dithyramb is made somewhat abruptly, and also 
without necessity; still the title of a poem by Tyrtaeus is given, 
though less abruptly, in 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 39. As to the subjects in 
connexion with which the Dorian mode was employed, it should 
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be noticed that, as Plutarch points out (De Musica c. 17), it was 
sometimes used for rpayuxol olxros and even for cpwriua, subjects a8 
alien to it, one would have thought, as a dithyramb. We see from 
Plato, Laws 669 C, that composers were not always successful in 
mating melody and words. 

. LL bwd ris Gdcaws abriis. Cp. Poet. 24. 14608 3 sqq. 

12. wepi 82 ris Suptort a.r.d. See above on 1340b 3. 

14 dre 32 dwal x.7.d. Is this a reference to Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 11064 
26 sqq., b 36 sq.? Cp. also Magn. Mor. 1. 24. 11924 6, 6 ape 
OcvOepwe, wade dorw dwawerés, péicos rig dx ely rovres. 

15. 4 82 Superi xsd. Cp. c. 5. 1340b 3 Sqq. 

16. gavepdy on ra Adpia poly apéwer wadedec0ar paddor ros 
veetdpos. Coray and Sus. read rots »eerépous. Vet. Int. translates, 
*manifestum quod Dorias melodias oportet erudiri magis iuniores,’ 
but whether he found rote veorépous in his Greek text is doubtful. 
I incline on the whole to retain rote vewrépows: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 14. 
1128 a 109, dors ydp rea xpewovra TG roLoUTe Acyew dy wakas pipe cai 
dxovew, and Plato, Laws 811 D, spoogjxorres ra pddiora .dxovew pict, 
and 821 E, rotre rd pdbnpa, 8 Gavpacrév piv Adyes, epoojeor F ab 
pabeiy rote veers. 

17. clot 82 8é0 oxoxoil—34. 13 axpéwov. Susemihl brackets this 
passage as an interpolation, and I incline now to think that he is 
right: I thought otherwise when I wrote vol. i. p. 366, note x. It 
would seem that the writer of it seeks to qualify the decision just 
arrived at in favour of the use of the midway mode in education by 
pointing out that for certain ages the relaxed modes are the only 
possible and becoming ones, and also that there is something to 
be said for the use in education of such modes as the Lydian. It 
is hardly likely that Aristotle would do this, unless we suppose 
a change of mind on his part, for he would scarcely be willing to 
unsay what he has said against the relaxed modes in c. §. 1340 b32, 
or to allow the boys for whose training he recommends the Dorian 
mode to be also trained in modes which he regards as soft and 
effeminate. Besides, as Sus.‘ remarks (1. p. 616, note), after what 
has been said in c. 6.1340 b 35 sqq. we do not expect to hear of 
old men singing, except perhaps on the occasion of some special 
festivity (c. 5. 1339 b 9 sq.). The language of the passage recalls 
that of Plato in Laws 785 B, +3 dusarde nal xpéwov ixdoras spoordrres 
péxps ray wevrqxovra drav, and 670 D, iva xabopévres rds re dppovias nal 
rovs puOpovs éxdéyer bal re rd wpoojxovra ici s Sow, 4 rois ryAucovrous re xai 
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roovroas goes xpesov. We also hear a good deal about ré duvardy 
and ri xpéwor, or rather ré dpydérroy, in the opening chapter of the 
Book which stands next to the Fifth, if we adopt the order of 
the Books which has been adopted in the present edition and place 
the old Fourth Book immediately after the old Eighth. It should 
further be noticed that Plutarch seems to have had 17—29 before him 
in An seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. 18, Sowep ydp, ef xadijxor hy ddovras 
Scaredeiv, det, wordy rérwov cal rpéwev troxerpivay hovjs, obs dpporlas of 
povorxol xadovos, pi) roy dfd» dua xal civrovoy Sidneww yépovras yevopévous, 
ddd’ dv» & rd pgdtoy Ereors pera rov xpéimwovros fOous. It is, however, 
possible that Plutarch had before him the criticism of the Republic 
by rév wepi viv povorxhy rwes which is reproduced here, and not its 
reproduction in the passage before us. In addition to the objec- 
tions to the passage 17-34 to which reference has already been 
made, it may be noted that, as Sus. has pointed out, looking to 
the reference to rd dvvcréy in 18 sqq., we expect to be told that 
the young should learn those melodies which are suitable to them 
and not beyond their powers, and not to be told, as we in fact are, 
that they should learn those melodies, which will be the only ones 
suitable and practicable for them when they are past a certain age. 
Perhaps, however, the writer does mean that the relaxed modes are 
suitable both to the young and to the old; this seems to be 
indicated by his use of eal in Sore xai apdc r}y dcopévny HArxiar, ‘ for 
the coming age also as well as for that of youth.” If this is his 
meaning, however, and there is nothing defective in the text, he 
must be allowed to have expressed it in a very imperfect way. 

20. xai raira, i.e. ra Suvard cal rd mpéwovra, as well as rd pica: 
cp. 6 (4). 11.1295 a 37, Tay péoow dvayxaioy Biov elvas Bédricrov, rij 
éxdoras évexopévns ruxeiy peoéraros. Td pécor would not be exactly 
the same for boys and for men of full age and for old men. 

oloy rots dmreipyxdor 8a ypdvoy x.7.X. Cp. De Gen. An. §. 7. 
787 b 10, dors pay ob» waciw 9 loxus dy rois vevpas, 8d xa rd depdlovre 
loxves paddow dvapbpa yap ra via paddoy unl dyevpa. Fre 82 rois piv veo 
otxe dmrérara, ros 8 yopacxovew fbn dvicras 4 cuvrovia’ 8d Eude 
doberg xal ddvvara xpds rip» xivnow, and Plut. An seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 18, quoted above on 17-34. Of dweipyedres ded xpdven 
(cp. 4 (7). 9- 1329 a 33) are distinguished from those who are in 
the same state from other causes: see Bonitz (Ind. 71 b 45), who 
groups with the passage before us Hist. An. 6.18. 572 a 18, 
Gweixoos dd ron wévos, 
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24. Sn rig dvepdvas dpporiag xt. Cp. Plato, Rep. 398 E, 
AAA phy péby ye Gakw dxpenéararor nol podaxla no dpyia, Teds pip 
oS; Tivee otv padaxai re xal ocvpworuai rie dppomay; lasti, 3 8 ée, 
nal Auderi, airues yadapal xadoivra, See note on 1340 b 2. 

25. ds pefvorixds x.7.d., ‘taking them as connected with intoxi- 
cation, not conformably to the influence of intoxication (for 
intoxication makes men rather frenzied revellers), but as enfeebled 
and exhausted.’ | 

37. sore nal apts thy icopdyny fdsaiay «td. This sentence 
seems to be modelled on 1342 a 28 sq. and to be intended to con- 
tradict it. Kael, 27, implies that the study of relaxed modes by the 
young (for with &i we must supply rods fous or rove vewripous) will 
be useful to them at their actual time of life as well as with a view 
to the coming time of life (see above on 17-34). We expect not 
ry Tey specfuréper, but rv rér dweepyxdres dd xpévor, and we must 
not identify of xpecAvrepos with of dwretpyxéres dd xpdvov (cp. 4 (7). 16. 
1335 b 29 8qq.), but for some reason the wider term is preferred. 

20. in 82 «7.4. Here we pass from rd dusaréy to vd xparos 
(cp. 17 8q.). The apodosis of this sentence is missing in a 
lacuna after dpponéy, 33. It seems better to adopt this view (with 
Sus.) than (with Schn. Cor. and Gdttling) to place a colon instead 
of a full stop after roovras, 29, and to connect én 3’ ef ns, 29- 
dpponéy, 33, with what precedes. As to the lacuna after dononée 
see critical note. 

80. For rovatry followed by 7, see above on 1266 b 36. 

SL xécpor, probably ‘ orderliness’: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 7, apis 
ebrafiay xal xécpor, and Plut. Lycurg. c. 4, quoted above on 
1341 b 32. 

83. robroug Spous rpetg. For the absence of the article see above 
on 1253 b rr. 
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Collation of Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874 with the text of the Berks 
: Academy edition of Aristotle (ed. Bekker, 1831). 


I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. F. G. Kenyon for the 
following collation of Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874. 

The MS. contains the First Book of the Politics with the excep- 
tion of the latter part of its last chapter, from 1260a 26, rd dpbe- 
xpayeiv, to the end. It also contains 6 (4). 15. 13008 24—13018 
12, beginning with the words xAfpe xal § ¢£ dxdvrev and ending 
with the word dyporud, and 7 (5). 1. 13028 3-1302 b 31, begin- 
ning with the words ¢avAor. davepio F and ending with the word 
Meyapéay, ‘It is of octavo size, measuring 8f in. x 5" in. It is 
on vellum, written in a very neat hand, apparently of the first half 
of the fifteenth century. There is nothing to show how it came 
into its present fragmentary condition, as it was rebound when 
acquired by Lord Oxford’ (Letter from Mr. Kenyon). 

The MS. does not, as far as I see, contain anything new except 
in one passage, 1253b 8, where a ‘lacuna quasi trium litterarum 
inter wotoy et def’ is noted. None of the seventeen MSS. examined 
by or for Susemih]l in 1262-12548 17 (see his edition of the 
Politics of 1872, p. xxviii) have any lacuna there. It is possible 
that rs has dropped out. But the MS. belongs to the better type 
of the second family and is nearly allied to P** (especially to P*), 
two MSS. which, with M*P', the Vatican Palimpsest Fragments, 
and the Latin Translation of the Vetus Interpres, stand at the head 
of the authorities for the text of the Politics. Of course it has 
many errors of its own, and when it agrees with P*-*, some of the 
inferior MSS. often do so too, but sometimes it agrees with P** 
where none of the inferior MSS. do so (this is the case in 125248 
15, 1253216, 1264b 2, 1257 a 13, 16, 1300b 24, 26). I have 
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noticed only two or three passages in which it sides with inferior 
MSS. against P*®—in 1252 26 it has ovrdd{eoOas with Ms Sb Ub 
Lt pr. P*, and in 1257b 21 it has § with P*“*Q Le Ald, not § as 
Ms p-*-? Te, 

It often stands alone or almost alone in agreement with P*: 
thus in 


12558 31 P* has eiw&uer, and Harl. cixaper corrected into cisopay 
prima manu, 

b 2 ée is omitted by pr. P* pr. Harl, 
1256 a 17 xérepos Hari. pr. P*, 

b 35 ot82 pas Ms P* Harl., 
1258 b 33 ¢ors M* P® Har: dori P?, 
1259b 8 aac Harl. : atpacss (‘ ut videtur,’ Sus") pr. P* 

10 os P* Harl. 


But P* has many false readings which Harl. has not, and in two 
passages Harl. shows a striking resemblance to P*: thus in 1255 a 
37 we find é yévow in P? Q M> Harl.,, and in 1302 b 19 Ald. pr. P* 
have é» dcovras’ (alvécovras yp. marg. P*), while Hari. has & decvras 
(marg. #} alsécorras prima manu). It is obvious, therefore, that 
Harl. is not copied from P*. 

The glosses found in Harl. in 1302. 28 and b 4 are found 
also in red ink in the margin of P* and in a later hand than the 
MS. in the margin of P* (see Susemihl’s edition of 1872 in these 
passages). Harl. does not seem to have the glosses which are 
found in P* but not in P*. 


1252 a O. Atyouow] Afyoues. 14 dfeoriny] heorgey. Ita semper, 
iota subscripto nunquam adhibito. 15. xark déyous] 


pspra] pipia. 26. ovrdvd{erba} ovettéferOm. 28. én 
om. MS. 32. dpyor om. MS. 
b 8. dacw] pasis. 10. roweniy] covevipes. 12. wlvqoiv 
ora] sémow doris, et similiter 14 odnes dere. 18. 
saidds re} waidas 82, 28. dddxer] Didyer. 28. 
33] 32. 82. ry om. MS. 
1253 a 1. rédos} xal rédos. 4. Gaidds dorw] gasdes doris, et ita 
fere semper. 7. d{v¢ &»] lacuna in MS. 2. § om. 
MS. 12. ddnrvber] Aprvbe. 13,18 Sere aicbixe- 
as rov} rov Zxew aiabyow. 19. deriv] desi. A. 
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b 2-4. sepi olzovoplas elaciv xpérepop x.7..] sporew epi elzave- 
plas cinciy wéva yip ovyxara: wos ef clase olxovepias 32 
pips, €£ Se addw olsia cuviorace. 8. sector 3d clvos] 
Jacuna quasi trium litterarum inter woes et 88. 8 =. 
tcrecay) Ecrevey. 25. é& om. MS. 28. ra FT] vd 
dt. 85. abros} atro §=— 86. oF yor] obs Gqoiv. 
87. abrai] abrat, corr., ut videtur, ebras. 

1254 a 6. déovra: ¥] nal déovra, 15, 16. Ddow & deriv om. MS. 
16. dvOpercs Sv] Borros dy, corr. dOpescs dv in marg. 
prima manu. 19. sapa] sepi. 22. deri] Zor. 
25. doris] dori. Bedriaw] Barton, «2B. Berl] Tore. 
$2. dori ne] fore ris. 33. dwrepucorépas] efeorepice- 


répas, 
b 2 sapd] wept. 9. sacw] scot. 12. Bares] Baswree. 
17. serie dkaxerwrra, 32 om. MS. 20. Zen] éeri. 
22. doriv] deri. 23. Adyou] Adyor. 9-2. one] one’. 
SL. cic} ef. 87. rots’ dybés) ridges, : 


1255 a 2-4. xal dixady... 5d douleicy om. MS. 5. am post ree 


om. MS. 7. gaow] dao. 10. xpetrreves) xpeirres. 
15. dei} ale 20. of" obre. D4. gaow] dovi. 
26. vis] ris. 29. dovdovs] dotdes. SL cizoper] 
etxapey (corr. cfwoper, prima manu). 32. deddevs] Aov- 
35. xal edcibepor] ercirepos. 86. Sewep] Sowep coi. 
¢yoi} faci (ut videtur: corr. sec. ae 87. Exyover] 
éx yévou. 

b 2. é additur supra lineam prima manu. 7. vd ante 
dcoxd{ew om. MS. 18. dori nr] ors ol. 18, deriv] 
for. 24. ris] ris. 27. crepal ifye. 29. deoxirys] 
deoxéris. $2. rp cracba] rév racba. 38. ns} ris, 
et ita saepe. 

1256 a 4. airy 15] airy. 10. § olxovopsx}] elxovepexy, 13. 
wapa| sept. =: 16. xrijors] xrgoss. 17. sdsepos} wérepes. 
28. ddd’} dada, 36. Ducias] adeias. 4. Deis] 


b 5. Agorpixdy] Bqorpendo. 6. rots] ras. 9. rAaabkiow) 
raawbior. LL. péxpss] péxpis. 14. abrois) airots. 
16. r3\da]} rd da. 28. dori} dori. 32. dyabin] 
dyabay. 35. ot8epias] ob8é puds. 37. dere] dori. 
41. xprpanionxiy) xpyparuje. 
VOL. III. Pp 
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1257 a 18. yéyover] yéyore. 26. éxi séor] drt Aéov. 27. ciror] 
olroy. 20. doriy} forw. 35. dvaycalay| dvayxale 
pr. manu, » additum est postea. 

b 10. Ajpos] in marg., alia manu, Avsdos. 12. obdé] obre. 
17. yeyropévey] ywopiver. 21. 4] 4. 23. ddrcyqe] 
dvayxis. deriv] cori. 33. dpSper cvpBaivor] ép& ovp- 
Baiov. 86. xpnpariorixis] xpnyarujs. 37. cori] Zon. 

1258 a 8. (nrovow]) {yroves. 15. riva om. MS. 18. ddd’] 
ada, 20. deriv] Zor, Al. Scxep) Sxep. 30. 
xara Thy] xara rd nh. 82. tyeias] dyelas. 87. dorw] 
dori, xpnparioruy) xpqperux). «89. olxovopuxfe) oleovo- 


pants. 

b 18. sob] rod. 14. crows] ergors. 15. Awe» om. MS. 
16. rémos] rovros. 20. for) dork. xpnparioringe] 
xpnparnorixis. 80. ywopérver] ywv0pirer. $8. doriv] 
dori. 36. crys om. MS. 38. céparos] odparos. 

1259 a 3. dwyedés] emyperis. 18. gmovddfovew] owovdd{oven. 
25. dunopiar] dpsropide. 28. rovro] rotvror, 29. 7'] 
ye. 3865. wéper om. MS. 87. péipy om. MS. 

b 8. “Ayacis] aiparss, 10. dyer] ty. = 12. Ewep dori om. 
MS. 14. re post dvdpév om. MS. 25. ifewr] tcuv. 
26. cire] dvi. 27. tors] dori. dorw) Zor. 28. dé] 
37. 86. xabdwat)} xardwaf. 40. ff 3 dpyéuevos ... 
rahee om. MS. 

1260 a 5. 32] 2. 9. drcibepov] edcirepor. IL. dadepdrres] 
Scahepdvros, 16. abrov] abrow. 19. dpxsrécrap] dpxi- 
réxrop, 20. éoris] doris. 25. émicxoxcvow } émsoxo- 
sous, 26. Post verbum dperg deficit MS. 


BOOK IV. c. 1g. 


1300 a 24, Incipit «cAjpe xal } cf dadvrev. 25. Guides] idde. 
pparpias} parpias. 26. rodiréy] sodsrixéoe. 28. éx 
reveow]| tx tives. 29. dx riviv] ex rivev, 38) 3. 35. 
éx ray] ixriver, 36. dx rudy) dxriver. 41, dx roie] 
dx river, et ita 1300 b 2-4, 17, 1301 & 2, 3, 8, 9. 

b 4. £3 8d de ris] rére 86 Ex river. 7. otras} ovre. 10. 
ra» spocdier cai ri xupiay om. MS. 22. dyducfn- 
rovew] dudiaBaroves, $0. wédeow] wércos. 

1801 a 4. Sxacripia} 8yxacrnpia. 7. ovvdva{spera] ovrdialdueve. 
9. duacrnplov] dixacripiov. 12. Post verbum 8yporud 
deficit MS. 
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1802 a 8. Incipit gavdor. davepis &, 10. éyytrooras] éyytyrorre. 
14. § dc var... § om. MS. 16. ylyroora:] yore. 
28. Scholium in marg., rge lodryros dpdovdrs mal v9 
tmepoyge. 83. alrév] abrés. 

b 2 Post cSpe iterantur verba 2 ddixes sdeopexrovrrag rovren, 
sed ab ipso scriba error notatur. 4. Post spdésov 
inseruntur verba ¢pidaa § gudoveia, édyeras 32 aol § 
puobapeia, 6. was] de. 10. eee es 
piv. 12, cravu{ovew] cracdi{oves. 10. "Adgrqow] 
"Abner. trigworat] 8» Teorres (marg. pi aleéoowras, prima 
manu). § SL Post verbum Meyapiee deficit MS. 


APPENDIX B. 
On the use of Hyperbaton in the Politics. 


Hyperrsaton is much used in the Politics—more, I think, than 
in the Nicomachean Ethics—for the purpose of emphasizing a 
particular word or words. 

Ktthner’s account of Hyperbaton (Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 3, 
§ 607. 1) is as follows—‘ In Hyperbaton two words forming toge- 
ther a unity are severed by the interposition of one or more less 
important words. By means of this severance prominence is given, 
as a rule, to one only of the severed words, that which stands first, 
but often also to both of them, especially when both are placed in 
emphatic pesitions in the sentence, for instance at the beginning or 
end of it.” In one particular this account is open to amendment. 
The severed words are not always only two in number; they are 
more than two, for instance, in Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 38, ore wdvrag 
rods olxelous ewefeh bei» dvdéxeras Aéyous. 

In the following passages the emphasis appears to fall on the 
first only of the severed words :— 


4 (7). 1. 1323 b 39, érdpas yp dor Epyor exodie ravre, 
4 (7). 2. 13248 21, hpeis 3¢ tadryy xpoppapeda viv rip oxipo, 
5 (8). 6. 1341 @ 22, Sore mpds Todg rorodrous airg xaipois ypqories 
dy ole ard, 
5 (8). 7- 13428 4, 8 yap wepl dviag evpfalva sides Yuxis lexupie, 
rovro dy wdcass twdpyes. 
Pp2 
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In the following passages, on the other hand, the emphasis 
appears to fall on both, or all, the severed words :— 


4 (7). 1. 1323.2 16, ddjdov yap dvros rovrov Kal Thy dplory drayxaioy 
@8nAov elvas wodr relay, 
§ (8). 6. 1341 b 10, é» rary yap 6 axpdrray ob tijg abtod perayerpiferas 
xapew Aperis, dAAd ris réw deovdvray ndovgs, 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 7, xabiwep dy rots apd rodruy dhéxdy Adyors, 
37, nal dpfoves d&xales 3:4 73 trav ebOuvGy elvas nuplous 
érdpous, 
8 (6). 4. 1319 b 23, @udal re yap Zrepar wouwréas awAeloug nal dpa- 
Tpit, 
8 (6). 5. 13204 14, dei 32 nal 19 wodsreig wdytag pddiora pév eDvous 
elvas rods wodlras, 
35, Texvacréoy ovv Srus dy ebwopla yiro:ro xpévos. 


The following words are among those most often emphasized in 
this way—otdele and pydeis, was, sods, otros, gxacros, «ls, alrée and 
6 atrés, dAdos and 6 Dos, rowiros and é raovros, ris and res, wécos, 
and soios. 

Occasionally two sets of words are thus emphasized in the same 
sentence—e. g. in 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 3, 9 yap dptoroxparia diéorgxey awd 
ravrns woAv trys wodsreias, where both ddorqxey wodd and rairye rips 
woMrelas are emphasized by severance, and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b ro, 
Gray yip olztiov rovre rg rowury dayp wadd\oy, where both day rovre 
and olxcioy padAey are similarly emphasized. 

Groups of words linked by «af or 7 are often emphasized in this 
way: e.g. in 


3- 5. 1278 a 6, dy pév obp rois dpyais xpévoss wap’ évloss fy Soto 
rd Bdvavooy 4 fenxdy, 
17, Sor & pi run molureig tov Bévaveor dyayxator 
elvas nat Tov Gira woAlras, 
19, ég xat dperhy al real di8orra: nal xar’ dflas, 
3. 10.1281 24, dA Spa rodg Adrroug Bixasoy Epyew nal tods 
ahovatous ; 
8 (6). 3. 13184 16, dwera dx tov wevraxocivy isovs AaBdora nal dx 
tv yurlew, 


It should be added that, though in nearly all the cases of the 
severance of connected words which have been examined by me in 
the Politics the aim evidently is to throw emphasis on particular 
words, I have noticed two or three passages in which this cannot 


_— 
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be said to be clearly the case. They are passages in which the 
relative is severed from its substantive. We have in 


4 (7). 1. 1323 b 15, fvmwep cDnge Sidoracw de dapés airs elvas ke 
tone tavrat, 

6 (4). 4. 1290b 28, spde 32 rotrocs, olg xiveiras popiows Exacroy abrév, 

6 (4). 14. 12984 31, Svwep § redrevraia Snpoxparia viv Suixetras tpt 
(contrast g (8). 1. 1337.2 24, be rpéwon vw 
deacroe dxiyseeiras rev abrow rixvew x.2.2.). 

Is any emphasis intended to be thrown on the severed words in 

these three passages 


APPENDIX C. 
On the variations in the order of words in 1 and 0. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the variations in the order of 
words which we observe in mM’ and 0* may be arranged in 
_ Classes. 

1. There are those in which 0* sever the adjective or pronoun 
from the substantive with which it agrees, while m' place them 
together :— 


125327, dre 32 wodtrundy 5 dvi pewos (Gow Il* ((gon 5 dvOpawos 
ts ; 


b 7, sepl rpiiy dy rovray oxerréoy elq I? (wepl rpide rovres 

oxention ay ely 11"), 

1256b 26, svisen Moral tie wkaeew Til (Eee hese nr), 

1270 b 28, «picedy elon peydev I1* (xpiccav peydde elo? 11"), 

1273 b 36, vopobérgn yertcba: cxovdcior II" (yeriobat vopobiry oxov- 
Sates I"), 

12744 17, «tpwe dv 6 dqpoe II* (ay & dgu0¢ xipsoe Me P* and. 
perhaps Fr), 

1276b 14, els éripar peroBiddg wodsrelay TI? (woderelay peroSt\y 1’), 

1323 b 15, d» Gapéy airds elvas duabicne ravras n? (elvas obras 
ravras dabioas 11), 

1330 b 29, viv pdr Ory pd weuiy wih ebroper I? (so pd wouis 
T Ms, sduv om. P*), 

1335 a 38, Trav cvvavAlay soveiocOas ravryy Il" (wouicdas tiv ovvav- 
Alay T1'), . 
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1339 2 14, riva Exes Svvapey I? (rive duvopuy Zyes IT"), 

{ 1341 b 26, riva dyes Sivapey P* T° (iva Sivansy Zyee the rest)}, 
1340b 8, §6os fxover cracipdrepor Il’ (Zyoverw F6os 1"), 
1289 b 29, xdcas épiper ras wédce IT? (piper xéoas II*), 
1290 b 24, wacu» tye wduy II* (Zyeiw sacar whey I"), 

13124 40, réy Drow éxdory wolkraéy I? (wodsreséy éxdory I’), 
1315 b 12, wrcioroy np dyévero xpévor TI? (xpdvoy ¢yévero II"), 
13204 31, 5 rerpnpévos ydp dors wibos II" (silos dori» 11’) *, 


2. There are those in which 0* sever words from the words they 
govern, while 1’ group the words together. A substantive, for 
instance, is often severed from the genitive it governs by 0°, where 
it is not so severed by 0’. . Thus 11* have in 

1328 b 17, dd» 8¢ rs rvyxdvg rotrep éxdeisroy (rt rovrer rvyxdvg 1’), 

1331 b 4, 1d wAnOos Scaipeiras ris wédews (ris wAews Siatpeiras 11’), 

1337 2, 1d spooddswor Bovderas rE hiceas dvawAnpour (rie Hicees 


Botdcras 11"), 

1340b 29, rois wyxlos dpuérrovea rév saidiery (dpyérrovea roi 
syxlos I), 

1309 b 38, obderépay piv yap dvdéxercs atraéy (oiderépay yip abréy 
dr3éxeras TI"), 

1321 b 30, atras piv oby éxipéderal clos rovrer speis (rovrev «ivi 
rpeis 11"), 


A similar tendency appears in the following passages, though i in 
a less marked degree :-— 
1341.2 23, xdapow paddov dbvaras § pdbyow I? (dévaras paddep 
Ms P' and possibly r), 


24, cupBéBnnev dvavrion aire apis waidelay I" (airs dvavrin 


11’), 

1295 b 31, xabdwep ris tiv sovciaw ol wivyres émbupovew TI" 
(xabdwep of wivgres ras rae wovoley dxbvpotew II’), 

1302 b 17, yiverOas yap eluber dx rv roovray II" (yivecOar yap éx 
rév roovrey eiebe MéP* and possibly r), 

13222 7, xowvereiy Gdivaroy dAAndowe II* (cowwevely dAARAow Gdiveren 
mI"). 


3. In all the above passages the order of words adopted in I 
is more broken and more emphatic than that adopted in 01, and 


* In 1302b 8 all MSS. have sive 1" have dat Saira xadeiy Oadciqy and 
Exover Ti? warciy iat Saire Gadelyv, where * 
Xen 13388 ‘ag, on the other hand, are evidently wrong. 


wre, 
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the following passages also show a leaning on the part of 11° to 
a more emphatic order (in the first five the adjective is placed 
before the substantive by *):— 


ie ee ean alee I (dper} 
oO 


1280 & 16, Gavros xperal II* (xperai Gavres Hi"), 

1290b 8, sAclova pdépia I* (pdépre wAciove II"), 

1294 8 22, dpyatos sovros nai dperg II? (dper} xal sdovros dpyaies TI’), 

13204 22, det wouty Odlyas dxxhycias II" (éxxAgotas SAlyas 11), 

1277214, paper 3} viv dpyovra siv cxovdciw dyabiy civa cai 
dpdmpow Ti* (clvar cyabdy nai Gpbowper Il"), 

1329b 2, rv rpésov rovres II’ (rovros rév rpéwew IT"), 

1301 b 26, & rj wodsreig vravryg I* (dy ravrg sy wodereig Il'), 

1330 b 27, rovrev dudoripar II? (duderépas rovrev Ti"), 

1334 b 29, Sree Bélriorea ra cépara yivgres Il (Ssue rd capere 
Batnora yleyras 11), 

1337 b 12, rd c&pa wapagxevd{oves xeipor dhantigbas IP (xapacnevé- 

' {oves rd cima xcipor dcaxciobas Ti). 


owPuem, 


Yet sometimes m' place words in the more emphatic order 
Thus they have in 


1259 b 30, Sch rie yuscixa codpova diva cal dripelay cai dicoiay 
(clas cdppova Ii*), : | 

1266 b 16, dvicovs rots «Afpous etxor M* P*, dsicous elyor rote Age 
pous T (rots xAnpovs dvicous elyev Ii"), 

1280 b 390, ob gorw § wAus xowasla résov (§ wAue ob« Zor I"): 
CP. 13418 21 (oda gorw é aidés TH) and 1286 15, 

12818 27, pavra wdvra (mivra davda IF), 

1282 & 40, rovres sdvrap (xdvrus rovrey 


13312 16, rh 82 fareiy Bcf nah Girocopels (vd 22 dei (arety xai gudo- 


copeiy Ii"), 
1339 39, ef 0 vd reabra dei Bawcndiv abrovs bs (8c rd rosavra 1"), 
1300 b 24, dca rois gevyovew cai nabdty éxupiperas Givow (res 
evyourr pévow IF), 


1307 b 11, Sov’ d£civas ouveyes rots atrote exparyyeir (rots abrove 


13222 31, dp paifore 82 oxquars (ey oxqpare 32 peifore 11"). 
4. In some passages the genitive is differently placed in I” and 
n* :— 
1326 a 20, wddecs clos pipes Tl?, pipes cist witene Me P* and 
r, 
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13408 1, resorépa & abris 4 hic dorly IT? (5 hors airzs dorw P', 
| doviy § oor abrie T M?), 
1311 b 18, xpdpevos abrod rij judg I? (+9 puclg abrod 11"), 
1319 b 17, Sep ovrthy ris ordocws airy yevicbas I? (afror ris 
ordoews I’). ? 


In 1311 a 22, on the other hand, I* have revs txepéxovras rey 
sokiray and MsP' and perhaps I réy sodsriop rots trepéxovras, 
and in 1291 a 33 1° have dsayxaids dors pépiov rie wokews and Ms P! 
and perhaps I dyayxaidy dors ris wddeos pdpsov. 

The variations classified in the foregoing pages amount to 
nearly half the entire number of variations in the order of words 
in I' and 1’. 


APPENDIX D. . 
Reminiscences in the Politics of passages in the writings of Plato 
and other Greek authors and of dicta of notable men. 


_ Weare concerned in this Appendix not with explicit references, 
but with reminiscences, or apparent reminiscences, of a tacit kind. 
I have endeavoured to gather together in it those noticed in the 
commentary, or most of them, and a few which I have observed 
since I wrote it, beginning with reminiscences of Plato's writings 
or dicta. Many reminiscences have no doubt escaped me, but 
those which are here pointed out may serve in some degree to throw 
light on the direction and extent of Aristotle’s reading in connexion 
with the Politics. 


i. Prato. 
2. 108 1262b 5sqq- Laws 80g D-E 
114, 117 16sqq) — 776A, 680 A sqq. 
122 1263 a 8 Polit. 367 B sq., 276 A? 
162 1255 b 20 8q. — 259B 


177.8q. 1256b 238qq. Sophist 222 B-C, Laws 823 B 
1258a 10sqq. Laws 962 A, Rep. 397 E 
224 1260b 5§ 8q. — 1777 (cp. 720 B qq) 


260 12648 25 Rep. 422 E 
268 1265 a 23 Laws 635 C sq. 
270 b x sqq. — 928 E sq. 


271 q7~10 Rep. 460 A 
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1269 & 34 8qq- 
b 14 8qq. 
12708 4 8qq. 
. db 34 8q. 
1272 9 sqq. 


12778 26 aq. 
b 11 sqq. 
24 8q. 


35 §9q- 


1279 @ 3 9q- 
b 17 9q. 


1380 b 20 sqq. 


1281 & 34 8qq. 
138248 16 8q. 

20 8qq. 

25 8Qq. 

b 14 8qq- 


23 8qq.- 
1283 & 40 8qq. 
b 33 sqq- 
12848 3 8qq- 
1286 b 3 8qq- 
1287 a 38 sqq. 
1288 a 4 sq. 
41 9qq- 
1323 @ 36 8qq. 
40 89q- 
b 29 sqq. 
13248 37 8q. 
33 999: 
b 9 sq 
41 39q- 
1326 b 21-23 
40 8qq. 
1326b 3 aq. 
7 89@- 
14 8qq- 
26 sqq. 
3° 8qq 
1327 & 19 5qq. 


SBs 


Laws 776 C qq. 

— 781 A sq. 806 C 

— 780-1, esp. 780 B and me 
Rep. 548 B 
Laws 713 E 


Laws 643 E 
— 762 E? 
Meno 71 E 


Rep. 433 C 


— 341 C-D 

— g50C 

— 369 A sqa. 
Laws 713 E sqq. 

— yorA 
Rep. 601 D, Cratyl. 390 
Laws 945 B sq. 

— 756 E~-758 A, esp. 757 C, 

Rep. 540 D sq. 

Gorg. 490 B sqq. 

— 488D 

— 489 E sqq. 
Rep. 540 D 

— 445 D 
Polit. 298 A sq., 300 A 
Plato ap. Diog. Laert. 3. 18? 
Polit. 292 B, E, 269 B 
Apol. Socr. 29 D, E 

—  30Asq. 

Rep. 435 B sq., 441 C sq. 
Theaet. 175 D sq., Rep. 476 A sq. 
Gorg. goo C 


Laws 738 D sq., 751 D, 766 E 
— 704C, Critias r10 E 
— 4737 D, Critias 113 C 

— 70g A 
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13272 37 Sqq- 
1328 a 6 sq. 


13302 14 8qq. 
26 

31 8qq- 

b 32 sqq. 

1331 b 13 sqq. 


20 8qq. 
26 8qq. 
39 8q- 
1332 a II sqq. 
40 sqq. 
b 16 sqq. 
37 84. 
1333 2 35 
1334 b 9 sq. 
12 sqq. 
22 sqq. 
27 8q. 
29 8q¢q- 
1336 b 38 sqq. 
1336 a 8 sqq. 
3° $9q- 
33 §4- 
34 89q- 
41 8qq. 
b 6 sqq. 
33 
35 ®49q- 
1337 2 14 8qq. 
23 5qq- 
27 84q- 
29 5qq- 
b 3 sq. 
8 sqq. 
1342 a 22 ae 
1337 b 35 5q. 
1338 b 6 sqq. 


Laws 952 D sqq. 
Rep. 375 B 

— 375 D sqq. 

— 369 C sq., Critias r10 C 
Laws 745 C 

— 777 C sq. 

— 777 C sqq. 

— 778D 

— 848 C sqq, 760 B sq, 

762 B sq. 

— 7458 

— 962 A sq. 
Meno 78 A 
Laws 728 C, 859 D-860 B 
Plato ap. Plut. Marius, c. 46 
Polit. 301 D sq. 
Laws 690 A, Rep. 412 C 

— 628 D sq., 803 D 

— 653 B, 659 D 
Phaedr. 245 D 
Rep. 441 A sq. 

— §91 C sq. 
Laws 721 A 

— 784 E, 841 C sqq. 
Theaet. 153 A, B, Laws 789 E 
Rep. 376 E sq. 
Laws 643 B sq. 

— 791 E sqq. 

— 194 

— 729 B 
Rep. 378 D sq. 

— 466 E sq. 

— 544 D sq. 
Laws 804 C—D, 810 A 

— 923 A sq. 

— 903 B, Charm. 156 E 
Laches 190 B aq. 


Rep. 495 D sq. 
Laws 803 D sq. 
— 794C 
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1338 b 9 sqq. 
1339 a 26 sqq. 
b 33 
1340 & § 8qq 
18 sqq. 
42 $99. 

1341 @ 10 8q. 
b 10 sqq. 
1342 b 17 8qq. 


1288 b 41 
1290 & 30 8qq. 
1292 & 31 
1294 b 18 sq. 
1295 b 4 sqq. 
13 8qq- 
3I 8qq. 


1296 a 8 sq. 
1299 & 2§ 8qq- 
38 8qq- 


1301 b 4 8q,. 
26 sq. 
39 . 
1302 & 3 8qq. 
1303 & 36 sq. 
b 28 sq. 
1304 b 33 sqq. 
1306 a 19-31 
1307 @ 17 39. 
4° 8qq- 
b 30 sqq. 
1309 b £8 sqq. 
20 8qq. 
1310 a 12 8qq. 
34 5qq- 
b 12 8qq. 
1312 a 26 sqq. 
b 19 9q. 
1313 & 19 8qq. 
25 899. 


Rep. 410 D 

Laws 819 B, 820 D? 
— 658 E sq. 

Rep. 401 D, Tim. 47 D 
— 399 A sqq. 
— 398 D sqq. 

Laws 813 D sq.? 

Gorg. 501 B-go2 A 

Laws 785 B, 670 D 


Rep. sor A, 540 E sq. 
Polit. 29: D 
Rep. 557 C sqq., Laws 712 E 
Laws 712 D sqq. 
— 679 B sq., 728 D-729 A 
— 728 D-7a9 A, 79: D 
Menex. 238 E sq., Laws 756 E sq., 
712 E, Rep. 417 A-B 
Laws 744 D 
Polit. 260 C sqq. 
Rep. 370 C, 374 A sqq, Laws 
846 D eqq. 
Laws 690 D 
— 757A 
— 757 Asqq. 
— 7157E 
— 708 D 
— 393C 
Rep. 565 A sqq. 
— 55: Dag. - 
Gorg. 483 C 
Phaedr. 262 A, Rep. 424 B-E 
Rep. 424 B-E 
Laws jor E, Rep. 563 
Rep. 563 B 
— 552 E, Laws 793, 870 A 
Laws 715 D 
Rep. 568 E sq. 
Symp. 308 C aq. 
Rep. 567 C aq, 
Laws 690 D-E, 691 D sqq. 
— 691 D sqq. 
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4. 456 1313 b 18 sqq. 
459 28 sq. 
477 1315 b 8 sqq. 
494 1317 & 41 Sqq. 
507 1318 b 1 sqq. 
518 1319 & 22 sqq. 
539 1320 b 33 sqq. 
549 1321 b 14 8qq. 
557 1322 4 § Sqq- 

ii. IsocraTss. 

2. 1228q. 12538 9 8qq 
155 1265 @ 14 
177 8q. 1256 b 23 sqq 
228 1260 b 33 sqq. 
375 12744 14 8q, 

3. 190 1279 @ 10 8qq. 
447 1333 b 38 sqq. 
448 1334 a 8 sqq. 

4. 204 1294 b 18 sqq. 
334 «1304 b 20 sq. 
340 1305 &@ 7 89q- 
499 1310 & 12 8qq. 
420 b 40 8qq. 
454 1313 b 6 sqq. 
460 29 8qq- 
468 1314 b 321 9q. 
477 1315 b 8 sqq. 
512 1319 a 2 sqq. 
535 1320 @ 39 Sq. 

iii. XENoPHOR 


Rep. 567 A 
— 566E 
— 580A 
— 5662 B sq. 
Laws 663 E 
— 695A 
Rep. 556 E 
— 371 B 
Crito 50 B 


Nicocl. § 5 sqq., De Antid. $§ 253- 
257 
Philip. § 1§ 
Panath. § 163 
De Antid. § 83 
— $316 sqq. 


Areop. § 24 sq. 
Panath. § 219 3q. 
De Pace § 96 


Areop. § 61, Nicocl. § 24 

De Pace §§ 108, 123 sq. 
—  §542q, Philip. § 140 

Areop. § 40 8qq. 

Ad Nicocl. § 16 

Paneg. § 161 

Hel. § 33, De Pace § 112 

Ad Nicocl. §§ 11, 24 

Hel. § 34 

Ad Nicocl. § 16 

Areop. § 32 


2. 162, 164 1255 20 sqq., 33 Ocecon. 13. 5, 21. 10 


1277 b 24 8q. 

3281 a II sqq. 
1287 b 26 sqq. 
1326 a 32 sqq. 
1327 b 35 sqq. 
1331 a 31 8qq. 


— % 3§ 
Mem. 1. 2. 42 qq. 
Cyrop. 8. 2. 10-12 

— 87.33 

— 4.3.4 

— 1.3.3 8q 


iv. 


The 
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12948 3 8q. Occon. 9. 14 
1299 @ 26 3qq. Mem. 3. 9 11 
38 sqq. Cyrop. 3.1. 3% 
1313 a 21 8qq- Rep. Lac. 15. 8 | 
b 29 sqq. eS 4. 13, Hiero 3. 7 sq, 
I. 3 
131§ a 6 sqq. Hiero 9. 3 
379q- = — 66 
1321 a 193q. Cyrop. 2.1.8? 
Homan. 


reminiscences of Homer noticed by me are more doubtful, 


but possible reminiscences of the Iliad are pointed out in 2. 257, 


3- 214, 273, 295, 301, 343, 379, 436 (compare also 2. g. 1263 a 11 
qq. with IL 1. 165-168), and of the Odyssey in 2. 239, 3. 177- 


Vv. 


Reminiscences of the writings of the following authors also 


seem to occur in the Politics :— 


Aeschines 4. 198, 255? (see also 4. 214) 

Aeschylus 4. 460 

Aristophanes 4. 179, §10? (see also 3. 214 sq.) 

Democritus 3. 489 

Ephorus 2. 347-350, 4- 219 

Eubulus, the comic poet, 4. 462 

Euripides 2. 358?, 3. 459, 4- 211, 391, 4607, 462 

Herodotus 3. 326, 4. 461 (see also 3. 150 5q., 4. 208) 

Hippias of Elis 4. 297 8q. 

Hippocrates 3. 401, 473, 483, 532 ary also 1. 8. 
1256 a 32 sqq. with Hippocr. De Aere, is, Locis, 
vol. 1. p. 556 Kthn, foot) “wm 

Melanippides 3. §56 

Pratinas 3. 542 

Solon 3. 169, 228, 350, 4. 139?, 290, 391, 408 

Telestes 3. 556: 


and reminiscences of sayings ascribed to 


Alcibiades 2. 337 
Anacharsis 3. §23 
Epaminondas 3. §23 

the Lacedaemonians 3. §2§ 
Pelopidas 3. 423 

the Pythagoreans 3. 142 8q.: 
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_Of other sayings 3. 556, 4. 321, 507: of proverbs 3. 238, 417, 
461 ?, 598, 4. 226?, 290? 


Reminiscences may also occur, though this is more doubtful, of 
the writings of 
Anaxandrides 3. 201, 397 
Antiphanes 2. 252 
Archilochus 4. 465 (quoted 3. 368) 
Eupolis 3. 429 8q- 
Heraclitus 2. 153 (quoted 4. 474) 
Lysias 3. 159, 4- 334 
Phrynichus, the comic poet, 2. 120 
Pindar 2. 131, 153, 157, 3- 399) 4- 183 
Theognis 4. 226, 297, 32%, 39% 
Thucydides 2. 308, 3. §25, 4. 294, 402, 416, 


and of sayings ascribed to Aristides 4. 403, Aristippus, 2. 287, 
Socrates, 3. 217, 431, and Themistocles, 4. 4¢3. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
TO VOLS. I, If, AND III. 


Vor. L 


P. 1g, line 14, for wapwodAol read tadpole. 

P. 20, eleven lines from foot of page, fer compounds formed read things 
constituted. 

P. 34, line 14. A. Schmekel (Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, p. 375) 
takes the reference in the words ‘docti homines’ (Cic. De Rep. 1. 24. 38) to 
be to Aristotle, while C. Hinze (Quos scriptores Graecos Cicero in libeis 
de re publica componendis adhibuerit, p. g0 99.) takes it to be to Panactius. 

P. 148, line 9, for Hecuba read Helen. 

P. 336, lines 15-37. See as to the two arguments here summarized the 
explanatory notes on 3. 4. 1276 b 37 and 13778 § (vol. iii. pp. 157-159). 

P. 237, five lines from foot of page, for from read after, and dele first. 


P. 242, line sq. As to this recapitulation, however, see note on 3. §. 1278 a | 


34 (vol. ifi. p. 183). 


P. 243, line 8 sq. I have given a slightly different translation of this sen-- 


tence in the explanatory note on 3. 6.1278 b 8 (vol. iii. p. 184 99.). 

P. 264, six lines from foot of page, ‘his disciple Dicacarchus". See however 
below on vol. ii. pp. xiii and xiv. 

P. 270, note r. In the quotation from 3. 16. 1287 b 6 for Gore read Sev’ a 
(see critical note on 1387 b 6). 

P. 373, line 1, for compensation read return (see vol. iii. p. 282 9q.). 

P. 378, lines 17-20, add a reference to Diod. 16. 92. § and 95. 1, and Stob, 
Floril. 98. 7o. 

P. 286, note. The term ‘mortal god’ is borrowed by Hobbes from Aris- 
totle: see Cic. De Fin. 3. 13. 40, sic hominem ad duas res, ut ait Aristoteles, 
ad intellegendum et ad agendum esse natum quasi mortalem deum (Aristot. 
Fragm. 48. 1483 b 15: Rose®, Fragm. 61). 

P. 290, line 14, for leadership read rale. 

P. 297, note 3. Mr. Shute’s essay ‘On the history of the process by which 
the Aristotelian writings arrived at their present form’ (Clarendon Press, 
1888) has been published since my first and second volumes appeared. See 
p. 164 8qq. of the essay. 

P. 299, note £, first column, last line but two, fer So read 81. 

P. 324, note 3. Sce critical note on 1331 b 4 (vol. iff. p. 123). 


am 
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P. 335, in the quotation from Ion of Chios (Fragm. 63 Nauck), after cir’ 
add by, 


P. 348, note 1, lines 1-3, read We find this many-sidedness and versatility 
more often realized, etc. 

P. 363, lines 31-24. See however vol. iii. p. s4o. 

P. 366, line 1 sqq. See as to the passage here summarized the critical note 
0a 1341 b 19-26 (vol. iif. p. 126 sq.) 

P. 366, last line, for The melodies also read Just as the sacred melodies pro- 
duce this effect, so the melodies. (See the explanatory note on § (8). 7. 13428 
15 in vol. iii. p. 566 sq.) 

P. 366, note 1, and p. 369, note. See the sata note on § (8). 7. 1343b 
17-34 (vol. iil. p. 571 9q-) 

P. 375, line 24, for thus composed read enipieed of owners of complete 
lots. 

P. 443, seven lines from foot of page, ‘he abandons’. This is trae, subject 
to what is said in p. 435, line 14 3qq. 

P. 445, last line but one. See the explanatory note on 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 20 
(vol. iv. p. 249). 

P. 456, note. Add Plato, Polit. 299 B sqq. to the passages referred to. 

P. 470, lines 20-23. See the explanatory note on 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 38 sq. 

P. 502, four lines from foot of page, ‘the rich encroach’, ete. See explana- 
tory note on 6 (4). 13. 1297 11 for a closer rendering of this passage. 

P. 508, note 2. Perhaps it is better to read § wodsrela in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 8 
than 4 rodurela. See the critical note on 1298 b 8 and the explanatory note on 
1298 b gs. 

P. 509, lines 14, 1§ This will not be so if I am right in bracketing § « 
riviw with Spengel in 6 (4). 1§. 1300 8 36. 

P. §13, fourteen lines from foot of page, ‘from each tribe or section of the 
State’. Probably rather ‘from the yrépipo: and 870s": see the explanatory 
note on 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 3%. 

P. 519, note, second column, line 4, add For other statements in this chapter 
inconsistent with statements made elsewhere in the Politics, see vol. iv. pp. 441, 
485 9. 

P. 541, last line but one, ‘ worth or’ should perhaps be omitted: see the 
explanatory note on 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 34. 

P. 566, seven lines from foot of page, for nor again where a wealthy 
majority rales over a minority of poor read nor again an oligarchy where the 
rich rule, because they are in a majority, over a minority of poor. (See critical — 
note on 1290b 1§ and explanatory note on 6 (4). 4. 1290b 14.) 

P. 573, line 18. ‘ This agrees sufficiently well with the account of aristocracy 
in the passage before us’. I have changed my opinion as to this, and now 
distinguish the aristocracy of the Third Book from that of the Fourth (old 
Seventh): see above, p. xxxvi, and vol. iv. p. ix. 

P. 575, end of Appendix E, after Aristotle's? add It should not, however, 
escape notice that if this part of c. 10 (1329 a 40-b 35) is an interpolation, it is 
an interpolation of old date, for the author of the epitome of the Political 
Theory of the Peripatetics which is preserved in the Eclogae of Stobacus 


VOLS. f, il. , - §93 


(2. 6. 17) seems to have had it before him when he says of the distributioa of 
functions in the Fourth (old Seventh) Book of the Politics between the young, 
the elders, and the old, ratrgy 3 dpyalay dra: sdvv riw &érafa, Al-yusriew 
upiorew xavacrycapiver, woh:tucay 32 wal raw Draw oby Frrov, which evidently 
refers, however inaccurately, to the views expressed in this part of c. 10, 

P. 577, line 2 8q. Should rosre ody toriy 4 &d wodAcd xpévev be read ? 


Vot. IL 


Pp. xii-xvi. So far as the question has been investigated at present, it seems 
likely that neither Polybias nor Cicero had a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Politics, and that any resemblances traceable in their teaching to that of the 
Politics are due to their use of a work by an authority—probably Panactius— 
who had a first-hand acquaintance with the Politics, See A. Schmekel, Die 
Philosophie der mittleren Stoa, pp. 47-85 and 374-379, C. Hinse, Quos 
scriptores Graecos Cicero in libris de re publica componendis adhibuerit, 
pp. t1-a1 and 29-g8, and Sus.*, vol. i, p. 660 aq. 

P. xili, last line but two, and p. xiv, note 3. See however as to Dicaecarchus 
C. Hinze, of. cét. p. 33 3qq-, where a different view is taken as to the probable 
subject of the Tpewolsriusds of Dicaecarchus, 

P. xiv, note 1. See Mr. Shute’s essay, p. 40 99. 

P. xvii, line 19, a/ter the Politics add See also the explanatory note on 4 (7). 
13. 1332 @ 19 a8 to Stob. Ecl. Eth. 3. 6. 13. 

P. xviii sq. For a faller list of apparent reminiscences of passages in the 
Politics see the heading Politics of Aristotle in the General Index (vol. iv. 
p. 642). 

P. xix, line 10, after this passage add See, however, the explanatory note oa 
4 (7). 14 1332 b 38. 

P. xix, line 30, after 1333 a 30 add (see also explanatory note on 4 (7). 13. 
1333 @ 38). 

P. xx, four lines from foot of page. eee ee 
An. 4. §. 682 a 3 9q. and Isocr. De Antid. § 71. 

P. xxviii, line 8, after wept add r§s. 

P. xxix, line 1, after 1338 a 33 9qq.: edd § (8). §. 1339 b 10 99.2. 

P. xxix, line 2, after 8 (6). 1. add 1316 b 36 9qq. and after 1316 b 39 294. 
add 317 a 13 8qq. 

P. xxxix, twelve lines from foot of page, for ‘disiecta membra’ read pieces. 

P. xl, line 5, after the Seventh add In one MS. of Pliny’s Natural History 
(the Pollingensis) ‘ the first eighteen Books are wrongly numbered’ (Class. Rev. 
7- 452). 

P. xlviil, six lines from end of note 3, dele in 4 (7). 17—inducere). 

P. li, note 4, line 3, dele § (8). 4. 1338 b 1§ and, and after 1360 a 24 (line 4) 
add 3, §. 1278 a 40 and 3. 13. 3283.8 40. 

P. ivi, line 21, after 12698 18 read M*P* add ns before areas: T* are 
probably right in reading simply mr$eas, which was the reading of I also (sce 
vol. iii. p. xxv, and critical note on 1340b 24). - 

P. lvii, dele lines 1-5 (see critical note on 1339 a 29). 

P. 15, last line, for ydp read yap. 

VOL, IIl, Qq 
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P. 26, nine lines from foot of page. Should rods be added before dyporé- 
pove? See vol. iii. p. 315. 

P. 28, line 9, for HOeo read tec (see Class. Rev. 7. 307). 

P. 54, fourteen lines from foot of page, for yevloOa: vopobiryy read yopodiray 
yericba. 

P. 63, line 17, after Latin Translation add unless indeed, which is m 
probable, he copied the annotations from the MS. before him. 

P. 76, eighteen lines from foot of page, read dpSompayeiv. 

P. 76, last line but one, after robs dxépous) add In Demosth. Phil. 3. 54 
has Aocoplas pévow (1. pOdyov) oxdpparos where other MSS. have Aordoplas § 
gbévou 4 oxdpparos. 

P. 78, eleven lines from foot of page, after 23. add 22. tx om. I’. 

P. So, line 19, for azo0er read avaber. 

P. 80, three lines from foot of page, defore Almost add See vol. iii. p. xvii. 
P. 81, twenty-one lines from foot of page, dele rightly—note). See above on 
p. 28. 

P. 82, line 19, end of note on 12648 8, add Sus.** reads ¢parplas, not 
¢arplas. 

P. 84, twenty lines from foot of page, after rightly add but see explanatory 
note on 1283 b 4. 

P. 85, last line but two, after 38. add txdweiy 1: Uedclray Ms P*: we 
cannot tell from Vet. Int. derelinguere which reading he found in his text. See 
critical note on 12704 31. 

P. 86, five lines from foot of page, after § 77 add (ed. 2, § 694 89q.). 

P. 86, last line but one, defore 12. add 6. 4 after tmopecity om. TM, 9 ravra 
om, L? pr. P* (corrected in P' in paler ink than the MS.). éride 32 vépor 
Il? Bekk.: Ere 33 wépow U7ide: T' Sus, 

P. 87, fourteen lines from foot of page, after render it add 28. yiveoOal T° 
Bekk. Sus.: yernécOa: M* P* and possibly I (Vet. Int. fers). 

P. 87, four lines from foot of page, for (perhaps ... 1340 b 24) read (== myh- 
gas: see above, p. xxv, and critical note on 1340 b 24). 

P. 87, last line, read in. 

P. 88, line 10, after Vet. Int. add 6. weppa:Bois I1* Bekk.: wepa:Pois 11) Sus.: 
see Class. Rev. 7. 307 29. 

P. 92, line 22, after here add It is, however, so used in Eurip. Fragm. 795 
Nauck (ed. 3). 

P. 101, line §. THe soradrys may possibly refer forward and mean ris 

wodsrings : see the explanatory note on 1337 b 6. 
- 'P. oq, line 16. At the end of the note add For ra xpdypara gvépere 
> Cpe Plato, Laws 757 D, riy viv qguopdvyw xarout{ay wédus, and Aristot. Poet. 
34-1453 b §, 78 spdypara pbpeve, 

P. 106, Lest line, after here add As to &2 rijy cornplay cp.c. g. 1254 12 and 
Plut. Pelop. ©. 24, § yp spitros, ds fouce, wal xupidsraros wipes 7h etXeoba 
Seopivy Tov. Ch fay Sevdyeroy Epxovra xara péaww dxodidect, 

P. 114, thirteen lines from foot of page, defors Plato add Maités re xa} salbey 
waidas may possibly be added because duoydéAasres standing by itself might be 
taken to refer only to children, and not to grandchildren also. 
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P. 114, ten lines from foot of page. It is probably from Panactius that 
Cicero derives the views expressed in De Offic. 1.17. 54: see C. Hinze, Quos 
scriptores Graecos Cicero in libris de re publica componendis adhibuerit, p. 50. 

P. 118, thisteen lines from foot of page. The passage referred to as 7. 13-13 
is probably 6 (4). 13. 11. 1297 b 24 9q. 

P. 118, line 14, end of note, add Cp. also Xenophanes, Fragm. 5, 6 (Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 102 3q.). 

P. 118, seventeen lines from foot of page, add In illustration of is sladrew 
xupliy cp. Strabo, p. 336 sub _fie.—337. 

. P. 123, five lines from foot of page, add 12. plxgs yap rotrow x.7-A. For the 
phrase cp. Hep! paxpofiéraroe 6. 467 2 20 and [Plato,) Epinomis 978 C. 

P. 128, twenty-one lines from foot of page, after 29. add For § Onplon @ Oeés 
cp. Plut. Publicola, c. 6, eb8frepor 32 puxpdy 063 dvOpiniver, DX’ § Ocior 4 
OnpeisBes. See also Plut. Aristid. c. 6 sub fAn..and De Profect. in Virt. c.1 
sub fin. 

P, 131, ten lines from foot of page, fer The ellipse—siica peradAcvrurh read 
Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 20, frepew (sc. Sxacrhpior) Sea els riw wersrelay pipe, 
where sept ravra must apparently be supplied before See. 

P. 133, seventeen lines from foot of page, after xphew add and & (6). & 
1331 b 16. 

P. 138, twelve lines from foot of page. Prof. Bywater points out (Arrhis 
Sir Geschichte der Philosophie, Band ii. p. 504), no doubt rightly, that the 
article is used before “Hgalerow because the Hephaestus of Homer’s Iliad (18 
376) is referred to. It should be noticed, however, that in the Politics the article 
is almost always prefixed to the names of gods and goddesses. The phrase - 
v= Ala is the only exception J remember. = 

P. 147, line 17, after cp. add Plato, Polit. 289 B, rd 32 wept (gem er§ow Trav 
dplpew, wAdy Soddew x.7.2. 

P. 159, twelve lines from foot of page, add 87 sq. See explanatory note on 
1375 b 31, and cp. Diod. 17. 77. 3 and Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6 (vol. iii. 
p. 605 Kiihn), 300 32 peydAew peydda ai rd Exyova ylrera:. 

P. 164, line 15, end of note, add Cp. Soph. Philoct. 138 sqq. and Manil. 
Astron. §. 739 sqq. (where atque omnia iusta priorum shoald perhaps 

read). ; 


P. 169, three lines from foot of page, before Their add and Hippocr. De Aere, 
Aquis, Locis, c. 18 Kuehlewein (vol. i p. 556 Kiihn), pévove: 3 ly 1G aire 
rogouroy xpéwov, Ecoy dy dsoyxpp atroic: rois xrvecw 6 xépror daéray 8 
pnwtre, ts tvipyy ydpay Ipyovra:. ji 

P. 171, line 5, defore Giph. add Vet. Int. ‘ quicunque quidem sponte natam 
habent elaborationem ’: 

P. 171, line 9, after betreiben’ add J. C. Wilson, ‘ the industries of which 
spring up of themselves’, a rendering which resembles that of Vet. Int. 

P. 171, line 11, for vita read ipyacta. 

P. 171, line 22, end of note, after c. 12 add I am not disposed to be dogmatic 
in support of Victorius’ interpretation of the rare word abrégeros in the passage 
before us, but I still incline to think that it is right. See for J.C. Wilson's 
view Class. Rev. 10 (1896), p. 187 and Archiv fiir Gesch. der Phil. 11. 26099, 
The meaning of abrégvres may be studied in Pindar, Pyth. -3, 47, where 
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it seems to mean ‘ self-engendered ” (‘self-caused ’, as Liddell and Scott, not 
‘ sponte natus’, as Boeckh): cp. Polyb. 11. 25. 2 Hultsch, rd if abraw rio 
copdroy yvépeva gépara xal yécovs, Its meaning is still clearer in Dio Cass. 
44 37-2. Here abréguros is contrasted with dd ratrepdrov and explained by 
és xapageevis ovyyevots, and it seems to mean ‘ self-bred ’, ‘ self-engendered *, 
i.e. engendered by the stock of which the person comes (‘bon chien chasse de 
race’). ‘Erepdpuroy déivdpoy is ‘ a grafted tree’, Le. a tree not self-engendered 
(Theophrast. ap. Julian, Epist. 24, referred to by Liddell and Scott). Cp. also 
the use of abropuys in Plato, Laws 794 A, where it is explained by ds érecddv 
fvvirOwory abrol cyeddv dvevplaxove:. If abrégwros in the passage before us 
meant ‘springing up of itself’, we should expect that exchange (d\Aayf), if not 
cartied too far, would be described by Aristotle as abréguros, for he says in 
I. 9. 1257 a 18 sq. that exchange not carried beyond a certain point is 
necessary. Yet he nowhere describes the necessary kind of exchange as 
abréguros, 


P. 172, after line 13, add ol piv vopadixdv pa xal Ayorpuxdy. That these 
lives were often conjoined we see from Strabo, p. 511. 


P. 172, nine lines from foot of page, after 12168 y add Cp. also [Plato,] 
Axiochus 366 D, od ard piv ri spiryy ylreow 13 vyhnoy wrala ; 

P. 172, next line, add 10. nal ydp xard ray &£ dpyfis yiveow «.2.d. Cp. 
[Plato,] Menex. 237 E, and (Demosth.] Or. Fun. c. 5, xévra yap ra ricrovra 
Gya wal rpopiy rois yyvopdvos dex’ abr§s TEs pveces olpa. 

P. 179, sixteen lines from foot of page, after ewlarnze dele and. in... 
1253 b 3). 

P. 181, line 10, after 3. add ton 8 oGren.t.A. Cp. Hist. An. 1. 13. 493 & 33» 
ol 8 Spyas obre rabrd cape ore whppee capacs, and 2. 12. 5046 11 8q- 


P. 187, end of note on rot zAotrow xal xpypkrav, add For the account of 
Xpypariorich here given cp. Plato, Gorg. 453 C, where the xpypancorfs claims 
to be sAovrov Snuovpyde. 


P. 188, line 13, before Eryxias add the saying of Solon to Croesus reported 
in Diod. 9. 27. 3, of Plato, Rep. 521 A and Laws 743 E, and of. 


P. 193, line 8, add 12, d\Ad sis pav viv t§s SB Sylaav. Aristotle here 
probably has before him Plato, Laws 962 A. 


P. 203, lines 3-5. I prefer to the interpretation of this passage given here 
that given by Sus., and independently with greater fullness and clearness by 
J. C. Wilson in Class. Rev. 10 (1896), p. 184 sqq. and Archiv fir Gesch. der 
Phil, 11. 246 sqq. and 12. 509qq. The latter explains Sea dvd yq by Sca pipy 
XPypanioriuchs xpnpariferas dad ys, comparing Occon. 1. 13438 26, card gvow 
82 yewpyix) sporipa wal Sedrepa Soa dvd rHs y¥s, clow peradAcvriad wal ef Tot 
G\Ay roavrn, and translates the whole passage ‘all the forms of acquisition 
(or all the industries) which make their profit from minerals and from things 
growing from the earth which, though not edible (or fruits), are still useful.’ 
One difficulty in connexion with this rendering should be noticed. In the 
short phrase dca dwd yijs cat réw dvd xis ypropivew the words dd ys occur 
twice, and one would expect them to be used in the same sense in both places, 
but in the first place we have to translate them ‘ from minerals’ (i.e. from rock, 
metal, soil, sand, etc.) and in the second ‘ from the earth’ (Le. from soil, but 
not from rock, metal, or sand). We need not make too much of this difficulty, 
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bat it seems to me to exist. It appears also to be implied, which we hardly 
expect, that agriculture ed xpapari{eras dud y§s, though it obviously derives 
food from that source (Occon. 1. 1343 @ 30 39q.: cp. Plut. Numa, c. 16, where 
yeupyia is described as é dud zis Bics), but this is implied in Occon. 1. 13438 
26 sqq. also, so that this passage is open to the same objection. 

P. 203, line 5, after 1356b 26 add and cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 20, éreger 
(sc. &xnerhproy) Sea els tiv wedcrelary Gipa, where we have to supply wep? rasre 
or something equivalent before Sea. 

P. 203, last line but one. I have here taken AoSéwra: in ra cé:para Api 
vas a8 passive and rd cépera as the nom. to it, bat it is more likely that 
AaBiwra: is middie, and that the words should be construed, ‘men injure 
their bodies’. 

P. 206, lines 10-13, dele dAAa pip—1339 8 29. 


P. 209, twenty-two lines from foot of page, after rév olxorépow add Cp. (with 
J. C. Wilson) Kithner, Ausfiibri. gr. Gramm., ed. 3, § §93, Anm. 1. 

P. 209, twenty-one lines from foot of page, after 1253 b 4 8q. add for though, 
as Sus. has pointed out, it has not been said there or in any preceding passage 
that the rule of the husband over the wife is a political rale and the rule of the 
father over the child a kingly rule, it has nevertheless been implied in c. 3. 
1253 b 4 8qq. that these two kinds of rule are two and not one. Aristotle 
perbaps adds dAAa . .. faciuras somewhat unguardedly in his eagerness to 
explain at once Aew the one kind of rule differs from the other. A similar 
inexactness of reference occurs in 3. 8. 1254 b 3, Gowep Adyoper (see also 
explanatory notes on 1313 b 34 and 1321 b 5), and it is not, I think, 
necessary to suppose (with Sus.) a lacuna before the words sal ydp «7-2. 
These words, as Vict. has seen, are closely connected with what precedes. 
See J. C. Wilson’s remarks in Archiv fir Gesch. der Phil. 12. 52 2994. 

P. 210, lines 16-20. Perhaps it is better (with Sepulveda) to supply rd 
Eppey wal +d @5Av with evyéergee than to take owiorgze as impersonal, as 
I have here done. 

P. 213, line 17, after quoted add Cp. also 6 (4). 3. 1289 a 3, és fora obs 
iAarrey ipyov 1d tnavopb@oa: sodireiey § xaracxevd(ay tf dpyas, and Eth. Nic. 
> 9- 1169 b 10, ef re Gidov padride lors rd cb rouciy 9 sdcxew, and sce 
explanatory note on Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328b 31. 

P. 217, line 13, after Cp. add Sext. Empir. Adv. Math 4 3 p- 732.12. 
Bekker, rée Adyor ris dudvrew cveréceas, olew ebOlas rc¥ re e&pares ant 
7% ¥rxhst, and. 

P. 319, fourteen lines from foot of page, after dgy:rixrovas add and Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 12, ob yap roe Spydvow 1d Epyor, AA’ ob wal +3 Epyaver § xpyras 
apis 40 Epyor. 

P. 223, line 13, after with him edd Cp. Athen. Deipn. 262b, ravres ydp 
(sc. ras Acyvelas) brepopiow (ol Sovran) ob pbvow ded GéBov, ddAd wal ward &de- 
cxadlay, ob ray iy AovdodiSacedAg Sepexphrovs, GANA UheBivres. 

P. 223, fourteen lines from foot of page, after welOecOa: add and Xen. De Re 
Equestri 8. 13. I incline now to follow Stahr, not Bonitz, in his interpretation 
of Adyos in this passage. 

P. 238, lines 3-§. Prof. Robinson Ellis adds other Greek examples to those 
given by me—Xen. Occon. 6. 14, rots dxovras 13 cepyvie Svopa rovre re xahés 
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ve wdyobds, and 6.15, zpooixare 73 xadds rH dya8G—and supplies me with 
closer Latin parallels—Ovid, Met. 15. 96, 

At vetus illa actas cui fecimus Aurea nomen, 
and Plin. Epist. 3. 2, cum dico princeps (‘ where J. E. B. Mayor has a learned 
note’). See Prof. Ellis’ commentary on Catull. lxxxvi. 3 (ed. 3). 

P. 239, ten lines from foot of page, for is probably read may be. 

P. 239, seven lines from foot of page, after p. 79) add But Hecatacus and 
others had written js weplo8o: (Bywater). 

P. 242, eighteen lines from foot of page, afler cls dele 3. 4 .. . rabré, 
and, : 

P. 243, eight lines from foot of page, add 26. ds tovs piAaxas and 27. ds 
ixelvovs. ‘We often find els used of movement to persons, for instance in De 
Caelo 1. 3. 270b 20 and Pol. 2. 4. 1262 b 26, 27’ (Eucken, Praepositionen, 
P-33e 

P. 248, lines 16-20, for but §0e0r . . . xpwpévew read probably rightly: see 
my remarks on the passage in Class. Rev. 7. 307. 

P. 254, line 16. I do not feel sure that Sus. intended to render sal by. 
‘gerade’, and I doubt whether it can bear this meaning here. Perhaps sal 
means simply ‘also’, and the sense is ‘since we see that those also quarrel 
who own property in common, as well as owners of several property, and 
indeed that the former quarrel more than the latter’, etc. 

P. 254, line 25, after p. 54. 2 add See as to these cases of undivided property 
Dio Chrys. Or. 38, 2.151 R. Cp. Lucan, De Bell. Civ. 1. 84, 

Ta causa malorum 
Facta tribus dominis communis, Roma. 


P, 258, line 18, after 86. add wos bv, not obcay, though riw wédw is to 
be supplied: cp. Plato, Cratyl. 418 E and Stallbanm’s note, and see Kiihner, 
Aasfiihrl gr. Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 369. 3. 

P. 256, nine lines from foot of page, add trois 8 ob xpavras ywwmoxovres. 
Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 145, roAAd prypwosorres SpOws ipeis ob 2d séAovs 
avros xpyobe. 

P. 267, twenty lines from foot of page, end of note on 1265 a 13, add This 
was proverbial: cp. Demosth. Prooem. 42, p. 1450, lows piv ody, Sowep ob8° 
_ [eg pgdidr tore Grav’ bpbiss zpdrrey, obras ob82 xowj. 

P. 267, line 26. I have here taken 70 vuw elpnyévor wAR00s as an ‘ anticipa- 
tory accusative’, but it may be, as Prof. R. Ellis points out, the direct subject 
of AarOdvayr. 

P. 269, twenty-three lines from foot of page, a/ter using property add Cp. also 
Cic. De Offic. 1. 27. 96, ut in eo mioderaup et temperantia appareat cum specie 
quadam liberali, 

P. 269, fourteen lines from foot of page, after perpedryns add See Class, Rev. 
a> 309. 

P. 270, line 20, after § 41. 4 add (ed. 2. § 316). 

P. 271, line 4, after 1335 b 22 sq. add Tixva must be supplied with wAcleva _ 
from resvoroday (see Bon. Ind. 239 a 39 $qq-)- 

P. 275, last line but four, and p. 277, line 9, ‘checked by an approach to 
the principle of the lot’. See below on p. 335, last line. 
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P. 283, twenty lines from foot of page, after given add (see explanatory rote 
oa 7 (5). §- 1304 b 31). 

P. 293, line g, after name add See Sandys’ note on *A8. Tod. c. 28, L. 20, rv 
d:nBerlav. 

P. 293, line 13, efter «A. add and Demosth. Procem. 5. p. 1432, § ply ol 
dpxd rev Soxpdlay dpties Ewart’ tert pydiy ofecbas apbrepey yryrocxuw apy 
pata, and Procem. 18. p. 1430. 

P. 298, line 10, after 1326 a 32) add Hippodamas’ wish to be learned about 
Nature as a whole reminds as of the similar teaching of Hippocrates referred 
to in Plato, Phaedrus 270 C. See also Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 7. 1102 @ 19. 

P. 304, line 7, after xowewciy add See, however, vol. iii. p. xvii. 

P. 307, last line, after ef9 add Or perhaps admirers of Lacedaemonian customs: 
cp. (Plato,} Hippias Maior 284 B, ob yap sdrpov, & Xhupares, Aaxcdapovboss 
aveiy tots vépovs. See R. Hirzel, “Aypagos rupes, p. 72. 2. 

P. 308, line 20, after e.g. dele in 3.9... exeddw yap, and. 

P. 309, line 26. Maprépay raw aired evyyeréw is probably intended to be 
emphasized by hyperbaton, the words 6 &éeew rév pdvor being interposed after 
papriper: see vol. iii. Appendix B. 

P. 314, line § sqq. It is likely that the Polities were written, not before, as 
I have implied here, but after, the Politics. 

P. 316, nineteen lines from foot of page, after tw Rv add 40. For the 
change of construction in +ds yarnooes wéAas .. . padqplay cp. 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 15 3qq., where see note. 

P. 318, line 8. Prof. R. Ellis much prefers Victorius’ way of taking the 
passage, ‘We ought to think that a city approximates to a division into equal 
halves as divided into men and women’. 

P. 319, line 3, after Zavpopdva: add Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 132 (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 460), rais 82 yuwaift (Xavpopdra) wévra welSovre ds 
Seowolva:s, Strabo, p. 165, as to the Cantabri, and Plut. Cato Censor, c. 8, as 
to the Romans. 

P. 323, line § 9q. See above on p. 314, line 5 sqq. 

P. 334, line 10, for According to Plutarch read We read of Agesilaus in 
Plut. Ages. c. 4, dodas 88 rdxoc wabhyeves ty TH BacilixG Oiuy wal ypyparilew, 
imcoves rois ipdpas irefavicraro. 

P. 334, line 25, after 1266 b 23 add Contrast the view of Plutarch, Lycurg. 
C. 29, § yap Tar igdpaw cardoracis obe dveos fy, GX’ txitacs rhe wodsreias, wat 
Scxovea wpus Tov dijo yeyoviva: cpodporlpay izolgee Tiw dpsoroxpariay, 

P. 338, last line. It has been pointed out by Mr. J. Solomon (Class. Rev. 
3- 298: see Susemihl, Jahresbericht fiir Altertumswissenschaft, 1891, Bericht 
iiber Aristoteles, etc., fiir 1887-1890, p. 124) that this expression of Plato refers 
not to the ephorate, as Stallbaum and others have thought, but to the kingship. 


P. 338, line 3, before For add Mimnermus had said of old age (Fragm. § 


Bergk), | 
Brdzra F dpbadpods wal réow dpgexvbly. 
Cp. Herondas 1. 67 sq. and Hdt. 3. 134. 


P. 339, note on 1271 a 14 I am inclined still to read rodry, but to inter 
pret it in a slightly different way from that in which I have interpreted it ia 
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this note. Is not rotry = 7% gtroripovs xaraccevdf{ay rots wodlras? Cp. 
Demosth. Prooem. 4. p. 1421, obr° laa paxpodoyeiy obr’ dy. . . vin iypyodpay 
rotrg, and Plut. De Virtute Morali, c. 13, ravra 8 dplAa cal ol vopodéra 
oundévres ipBdddovow els rds wodstelas wal giroriplay cal (FjAov wpds dAAHAOvs. 

P. 350, fourteen lines from foot of page, add 838. rds 8’ gmaev. ‘Ceos is 
called by Bacchylides (2. 8) Evfayris vacos, a title hitherto unknown, but 
evidently implying a claim to have been colonized by the son of Minos’ 
(Kenyon, Poems of Bacchylides, p. xxvii). 

P. 355, twelve lines from foot of page, after fydea add Hippocr. De Morsbis 
4 (vol. ii. p. 335 Kiihn), el dvOpwsos bAiya tobia wai ddbya rive, obdeplar 
tobre voucoy trdye. 

P. 358, line 4, for of read ascribed to. 

P. 359, line 19, after ordow) add Cp. also Plut. Cato Minor, c. 45, where 
Cato says of Pompey, adrds 82 ry wédAes wapaxddgra: ordceas dyavoGeray by rais 
maparyyeXlas xal GopvBous pyxarhpevos, tf dy ob AdAnbe &’ dvapyias povapylay 
davr> prnorevdpevos, and Justin 16. 4. 6. 

P. 361, four lines from foot of page, dele c. 13. 12748 2. 

P. 362, five lines from foot of page, dele the parenthesis, ‘cp.... changes’, 
and see critical note on 1299 b 27. 

P. 366, nineteen lines from foot of page, for all magistracies read all 
Magistracies empowered to try cases. 

P. 371, note on 1273 b 19. I incline now to adozt the reading r§ sAovri{er. 

P. 373, fifteen lines from foot of page, for as he found them read in existence. 

P. 374, nineteen lines from foot of page, note on 12742 3. Tdv dipoy cara- 
erfjoa: probably means not ‘ set up the demos’, as I have interpreted it in this 
note, but ‘set up the democracy’ (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 22, of rde dfpor 
" gabiordyres). 

P. 375, line 10. As to the meaning of the expression 72 My&xé, see vol. iii. 
P- 554- 

P. 376, line 18, for The fact ...1537 8 20 sqq.) read See "AO. Tod. c. 7, 
l.9sqq 

P. 379, line 4, after latter add and which represented the Chalcidian Charon- 
das as 2 disciple of Zaleucus, the lawgiver of the Italian Locri, a not too 
friendly rival of the Chalcidic colonies of Italy and Sicily. 

P. 384, line 3, after 155 E add ‘In inscriptions of the Attic period there is no 
trace of an exception to this rule’ (Prof. Bywater, Archiv fiir Gesch. der Phil. 
2. 504). See on this subject Sus.‘, vol. i, p. 682. 

P. 384, thirteen lines from foot of page, add 23. dyivere 8in.trA. We notice - 
that one and the same lawgiver gave laws to all the Thraceward Chalcidians— 
an early indication of the tendency to unity which they afterwards displayed in 
grouping themselves round Olynthus—and that this lawgiver was a citizen of 
Rhegium, itself a colony of Chalcis. 


VoL. III, 


P. xix, end of note, add and in 1312 11, 18 all the MSS. have roid povapxos, 
In 12952 33 also M* P' have sdvapyos with IP. 


P. 11, line x, colon in place of fall stop. 
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P. 12, line 17, colon in place of fall stop. 

P. 31, line 9, for revr read reer’. 

P. 37, line 13, dele comma. 

P. 89, line 1, for ac si read ac si utignue. 

P. ot, line 4, after éxeplxerras add See on the subject of this note vol. ifi. 
Appendiz C. 

P. 93, last line, for have read sometimes show. See vol. iii. Appendix C. 
P. 100, last line, for tects read 8yOpeis. 

P. 101, fourteen lines from foot of page, after Musurus add See critical note on 
1311 a 36-39. 

P. 104, line 17, after 860? add Yet compare 6 (4). 7. 1293.8 37, where we 
have Ad-yous: 32 rérragas, not ras rérrapes. 

P. 10g, eleven lines from foot of page, after in place of it add (with Madvig, 
Adversaria Critica, 3. 468 9q.). ; 

P. 117, line 8, after imyeped(ere: add Ia 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 34, however, Vet. 
Tat. renders isexeplacer by devenit, if the text is correct. 

P. 126, line 20, for DAavexpares read Udavoxparas (sce vol. iv. p. 431). 

P. 136, line 21, after -es add and -ers. 

P. 144, seven lines from foot of page, read xrisarres. 

P. 186, three lin¢s from foot of page. This is one of several passages ia 
which it is doubtful which word in the sentence is the subject and which the 
predicate. Among these passages are the following—3. 6. 1278b 12, 3 7. 
12379 a 26 9q., 3. 13. 1283 b 43 sqq. I have followed most of the translators 
and commentators in the view I have taken on this question in my notes on 
these passages, but there is much to be said for the opposite view, and I do not 
feel sure that Iam right. In 4 (7). 9. 1329 8 18, dvaycaion ydp ebwoplar badp- 
xay trois sodlras, wodiras 82 obra, the word roAira: seems to be the predicate 
(see also 6 (4). 12. 1297 a § 89.); yet in 3. I. 1375 a 23 9q., where rae dvi&e 
wodirw is taken up in wodirgs 82 x.7.A., sorfrge is clearly the subject of the 
sentence (see also 6 (4). 3. 1290.8 7 9q.). 

P. 186, line 4, Sas. supplies woArrelas, not wéAcor, with rais Sqpexparwets, 
perhaps rightly (cp. 7 (3). 8 1308 b 33 8q.). 

P. 189, fifteen lines from foot of page, dele comma, 

P. 191, line 4, after Hdt. 1. 97. 3 add and Plato, Rep. 347 A-D. 

P. 191, three lines from foot of page, a/fer conduct add (This remark is 
borrowed from Hobbes, Leviathan, c. 19, ‘Now in monarchy the private 
interest is the same with the public. The riches, power, and honour of 
a monarch arise only from the riches, strength, and reputation of his sab- 
jects ’, etc.). 

P. 196, seven lines from foot of page, after preferred add The next dwepla is 
whether the version of justice put forward by the partisans of oligarchy and 
democracy is satisfactory. This dwopla is discussed in c. 9. 

P. 199, line 12, after spooriva: add For dgarpoves cp. Tept dvasvo§e 3. 471 a 
6, spiro piv ydp rd Soy rod wpdyparos dparpouss, 

P. 204, line 18, for Cf. read Cp. 

P. 206, seventeen lines from foot of page, dele Pol. 7 (g). 9. 13098 36. 

P. 210, line 6, after force add comma. 


a 
ere 
ae 
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P. 212, twelve lines from foot of page, before 40. add 39. wept piv otv tév 
Odwv tore nis trepos Adyos. Cp. Mept paxpofcéryres 2. 465 a 19, wept. pay otv 
rev Drow trepos ASyor. 

P. 220, line 10, after the true one add A distinction is, in fact, drawn in 
6 (4). 14. 1298 b 8 sqq. between alperol and xAnpwrot tx apoxpires. 

P. 238, line 15, after whrecOas add Cp. Aristoph. Eq. 384 8q. 

P. 258, cight lines from foot of page, add In Nymphis, Fragm. 15 (Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 3.15) we read Mavoarias . .. rd ris Sadprys tfedOow vdpupa. 

P. 260, eleven lines from foot of page, after Kingship? add It would seem 
from Diod. 15. 60. § that the office of the rayés might be so classed. 

P. 264, eight lines from foot of page, see above on p. 260. 

P. 267, seventeen lines from foot of page, for "Emperns read 'Emplvys. 

P. 272, line 19, after 31 8qq. add In this passage Aristotle is speaking of 
Kingship in both xéAes and dévy (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 35), whereas in the 
passage before us he seems to refer only to Kingships in réAas (cp. 1285 b 13, 
va ward réduy, and 16, éy rais dddaus wdAcorv, and also c. 15. 1386 b 7-10). 

P. 372, six lines from foot of page, for réy read rav. 

P. 288 (and p. 418), page-heading, after NOTES add fall stop. 

P. 301, eleven lines from foot of page, after rule) add and Polyb. 6. 2. 14 
Hultsch. 

P. 308, line 2, for vxapyévrow read buapybvrew. 

P. 312, line 1, for wep: read wept. 

P. 317, twelve lines from foot of page, after Protag. 323 D sq. add and 
Seneca, Epist. 123, nemo est casn bonus. 

P. 318, line 11, defore latter add the. 

P. 342, line 6. Perhaps it is more likely that Megalopolis was founded in 
B.C. 370 than in B.C. 369. See Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10, 319, note § 
(Part 2, c. 78), and Frazer, Pausanias 4. 307. 

P. 345, line 8, end of note, add Cp. also Plin. Epist. 1. 20, §. 

P. 362, eighteen lines from foot of page, Jor Sopoadeis read bvpoade'. 

P. 363, twenty-two lines from foot of page, after rovrwy add and Tept alo64- 
ews 2. 439 2 5, Eorw rovroy tiv tpbz0v hapopive. 

P. 370, five lines from foot of page, after military daties add and provides in 


the Laws (see vol. i. p. 446) that the Nomophylakes are not to remain in office 
after they have attained seventy years of age. 

P. 385, line 5, for degerOdw read Refer Oar. 

P. 386, seven lines from foot of page, after other laws also add For rivw ds 
éxelvou rwés cp. Plut. Solon, c. 12, rods dxd rod MeyaxAfovs. 

P. 387, three lines from foot of page, ‘all other’. It is possible that rd d\Ae 
means here ‘ other things than ra wept rds wodsrelas (30)’, and not, as I have . 
taken these words to mean, ‘ other things than syssitia and the division into 
classes’. 

P. 414, line 17, after Greece add But Aristotle’s main object is to place the 
gymnasium of the elders in the immediate neighhourhood, and under the eye, 


of the chief magistrates. It must, therefore, be situated, like the agora, under 
the hill on which the chief magistrates dwell. 
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P. 418, eighteen lines from foot of page, after contracts edd at any rate those 
which were made ia the agora. 

P. 438, line 3, after Odvarew add For the thought ep. Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100b 
35 999 

P. 428, line 18, after 116 8 999. edd and Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 3 2q. 

P. 433, thirteen lines from foot of page, for duebevrey read daoterres.. 

P. 434, line 4, for Banere read Blirwere. 

P. 475, line t1, after 1. 254) add In Usegl vebryres ual yyhpes 1. 467 b 11, dpe 
32 wal wept dvesvogs dvayzaion tous vas alvias dway- iias yig rev (few 
(cp. Hegl dvanvo§s 1. 470b 9 3qq.) bed revre cupfalva: 1d (qe wal rd pd (ee, 
and 31. 480b 12, 19 9q., Aristotle seems to make some concessions to this view. 

P. 483, ten lines from foot of page, after life add Cp. also Iept Szrev 3. 
457 & 3 899. 

P. 487, nineteen lines from foot of page. My rendering of yiveren yap x.1.h. is 
that of the translators generally, but it would be possible to translate the words, 
‘for in a way exercise results to the bodies [of the children}’. Cp. 7 (s). 4 
1305 b 3, yfyreras arddvers, and 7 (5). 11. 13148 30, yiywera: cwrple rats 
vupervien. 


P. 491, nine lines from foot of page, defore Compare edd and Frazer, 
Pausanias 3.493. 

P. 497, twenty lines from foot of page. We need not perhaps interpret 
&ppGcha so strictly as to infer from it, as I have done here, that Aristotle 
intended the education of his fature citizens to be carried on beyond twenty-one, 
though it is on other grounds not improbable that he did so, 

P. 500, line 13, for tleg read dj. 

P. g00, line 20, after 1366 a fon a at ey eS 
32588 10. 

P. 508, line 1, for epdvOavor read ipleOarer. 

a a aaa 
oo. by owep 

P. 507, twelve lines from foot of page, after pi®gar add comma. 

P. 509, fourteen lines from foot of page, after himeclf edd (cp. Athes 
Deipn. 18 2 99,). 

P. 509, last line but one, for av read &. 

P. 534, line 2, after c. 34.1. 4 add and c. 48. 1.16, rais é[yop] eit. 

P. 524, line 7, for py read pd. 

P. 525, nine lines from foot of page, after fifteen add As to light and heavy 
gymnastic exércises see Frazer, Pausanias 4. 103. 

P. §35, line 4, after 503 2 23 99. add Hept Suvew 1. 4548 26, Sray bxephdddy 
vér xpbvoy § dwara: xpivy Ts sorely. 

P. 545, seventeen lines from foot of page, for Muller reed Miller. 

P. 548, three lines from foot of page, dele the first comma. ; 

P. §57, line 11, for rq read th. 

P. g59, foar lines from foot of page, add As to rhythm and melody see 
Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in der griechischea Musik, pp. 53-56 

P. 575, nineteen lines from foot of page, read 53. 
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